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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE EARLIEST STATE OF GIIEECE. 

The History of ancient Greece, like that of modern 
Germany, is not so mnch the history of any jiarticalar 
kingdom, as of a number of petty independent states, 
sometimes at war, and sometimes in alliance with one 
another. Of these different states, therefore, we shall 
now give an account, with as much brevity as is con- 
sistent with perspicuity; and we shall begin our narra- 
-tive at that period, where real and authentic history 
commences : for as to the more early, that is, the fabu- 
lous times of the Grecian republics, these belong to 
mythology rather than to history. 

Sicyon, then, is said to have been the first kingdom 
that was established in Greece. The beginning of it 
is placed b^ historians in the year of the world one 
i*^oaaand nine hundred and fifteen, before Christ two 
thousand and eighty-nine, and before the first Olympiad 
one thousand three hundred and thirteen. Its first 
king was Mgulejua, It is said to have lasted a thou- 
sand years. 

A. M. 2148.] The kingdom of Argos, in Pelopon- 
nesus, began a thousand and eighty years before the 
first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first king 
waslnachus. 

This was succeeded by the kingdom of Mycenae, to 
which place the seat of government was transferred 
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from Argos by Persens, the graDdson of Acrisias, the 
king of Argos, whom Perseas unfortanately sleir. 
Earyslheus, the third in succession from him, was ex- 
pelled by the Heraclidse, or descendants of Hercules, 
who made themselves masters of Peloponnesus. 

A. M. 2448.] The kingdom of Athens was first 
formed into a regular government by Cecrops, an Egyp- 
tian, This prince having quitted Egypt, and spent 
some time in travelling through Phoenicia and other 
parts, came at last into Attica, where he married the 
daughter of Actaeus, the king of that country, and, upon 
his death, succeeded to the throne. He taught the 
people, who had hitherto led a wandering life, the use 
of fixed habitations; restrained all licentious amours, 
by obliging every man to be content with one wife ; 
and, for the better administration of justice, he insti- 
tuted the celebrated court of Areopagus. Amphictyon, 
the third king of Athens, established the fiunous Am- 
phictyon Council, which makes so capital a figure in 
the history of Greece. And Codrus, the last prince of 
this line, devoted himself for the good of his country,. 
For in a war between the Athenians and the Heraolidae, 
in which the latter had penetrated to the very g^tes of 
Athens, Codrus,. hearing that the Oracle had declared, 
that that people should prove conquerors, whose king 
first fell in the contest, disguised himself in the habit of a 
peasant, and going over to the enemas camp, provoked- 
one of their common soldiers, who instantly slew him. 
The Heraclidae, being informed of this circumstance, 
concluded that heaven had declared against them ; and 
they therefore retreated to their own country without 
striking another blow. After the death of Codrus, the 
title of king was abolished at Athens, and that of Archon, 
or chief governor, substituted in its stead. The dura- 
tion of this last office was at first for the possessor's life. 
It was afterwards limited to ten years, and finally to one. 

A. M. 2549.] Cadmus was the founder of tne kingw 
dom of Thebes. To him are attributed sixteen letters 
of the Greek alphabet ; though it is probable he bor- 
rowed them from the Phoenician characters, rather than 
invented them. The adventures of his unhappy pos- 
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terity, lAias, Jooasta, CEdipus, Eteocles, and Poljnibes, 
are well known. 

The kingdom of Sparta, or Laoedsemon, is supposed 
to haye been first iostitnted Irf Lelexa. Helena, the 
tenth in snoceMion from this monarch, is eqnall j famons 
for her beauty and her infidelity to the marriage bed. 
She had not lived abore three years with her husband 
Menelans, when she was carried off by Paris, the son of 
Priam king of Troy. In levenge the Greeks invested 
that city, and took it after a siege of ten years, about 
the time that Jephtha was judge in Israel. 

A. M. 2820.] Corinth began to be formed into a 
state at a later period than any of the kingdoms above- 
mentioned. Its first sovereign was Sisyphus, the son of 
.;£olus, and, upon the expulsion of his descendants, 
Bacchis assumed the reins of power. The government 
alter this became aristocratical, a chief magistrate being ' 
annually 6hosen by the name of Prytanis. At last 
Cypselus usurped the supreme authority, which he 
transmitted to his son Periander, who was reckoned 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

The kingdom of Macedon was first governed by 
Caranus, descended from Hercules, and subsisted from 
this time till the defeat of Pdrseus by the Romans, a 
^ace of six hundred and twenty-six years. 

Such was the political situation of Greece in the early 
period of its history, during, which we see that kingly 
government prevailed in idl the states ; but this was 
soon changed every where, except in Macedonia, for a 
republican mode of government, which however was 
diversified into as many various forms as there were 
different cities, according to the peculiar character of 
each respective pe<^le. 

These different states, though totally independent, 
and sometimes at war with one another, were yet united 
by one common language and one religion; b^ the 
celebration of public games, at which they all assisted ; 
and particularly by the famous Amphictyonio Council, 
which met twice a year at ThermopyluB, in order to 
deliberate about the general interest of those states of 
wJioae deputies it was composed. The states that seii 
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deputies to this oonucil were iweWe, vis. the Thessali- 
kns, the Thebans, the Dorians, the loniAos, the Perhie> 
beans, the Mainietes, the Ijocrians, the Oetans, the 
Phthiotes, the Maleans, the Phoeians, and the Dolopiaoa. 
Each of these states sent two deputies to the coancil, 
one of whom was named Hieromnemon, and took oare 
of religion ; the other wascalled Pylagoras, and attendod 
to the ciiril interests of his oommunity. After offeriag 
np sacrifices to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerra* 
the deputies took an oath, importiuv, that they would 
never subvert any city of the Amj^ictyons, never stop 
the course of waters either in war <»> peace, and that 
they would oppose any attempts to lessen the reverence 
and authority of the gods, to whom they had paid their 
adoration. 

These different motives to confederacy united the 
Greeks for a time into a body of gpreat power, and 
ffreater renown. By this association a country, not 
half so large as England, was able to dispute the empire 
of the world with the greatest monarchs of the emrth. 
By this association they were able not only to oppose, 
but even to rout and disperse the moat numerous armies 
of Persia, reducing their power to so low an ebb, as to 
make them submit to the most mortifying conditions of 
peace. But Of all the states of Greece, the two that' 
made the most capital figure, were Athens and Laoe- 
daemon ; and of these, therefore, it wiU be neceasarv 
to give a more particular account than our limits will 
allow us to give of the rest. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE OOVERNM£NT OF SPARTA, AND THE LAWS OF 

LYCUROUS. 

Lacedjemon, as we have already observed, was in the 
beginning governed by kings, of which Uiirteen iu 
succession held the reins of power, of the race of the 
PelopidiB. Under the Heraclidse, who succeeded 
them, instead of one king, the people admitted two, 
who governed with equal authority. Thischaqge is 
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odd to haTe been omng to the following cirounstance : 
Aristodemns dying, left two sons, . Earistiienei and 
P^rocles, who were twins, and so very much alike, that 
it was hardly possibie to distingnish the one from the 
other ; and the mother, equally attached to both, and 
derirons of adyancing botib to the throne, pretended 
tiiat ahe really oonld not tell which of them was first 
bom, or which had the best claim. The people, there- 
fore, invested both with the sovereign power ; and this 
form of government, however strange, continued to 
sabrist for several centuries. 

It was daring this latter period that the Helots, or 
peasants of Spurtl^ were enslaved ; for these people 
Iwving taken np anns, in order to vindicate their right 
to the same privileges as the citizens enjoyed, which 
the two first kings had bestowed upon them, and of 
which Agis had deprived them, they were, after a vio^ 
lent straggle, subdued ; and, to punish them for their 
rebellion, they and tiieir posterity were condemned to 
perpetual slavery; and, to render their condition as 
disgracefol as it was miserable, all other slaves were 
calfed by the general name of Helots. 

To prevbnt the repetition of these and the like dis^ 
orders, to which this little state was subject; Lycurgus 
instituted his celebrated body of laws, which makes so 
oonspicuous a figure in the history of Greece ; and which 
cotttmued,for a long time, to render Lacedsemon at once 
the terror and the umpire of the neighbouring king- 
doms. But before he gave this proof of his patriotifflnk 
and his abilities as a legislator, ne gave, if possible, a 
still more striking proof of his disinterestedness and 
love of justice. For baring succeeded to the throne 
by the death of his elder brother, Polydectes, without 
issue, and the queen-dowager, his sister-in-law, after- 
wards proving with child, she offered to destroy the 
birth, prorided he would marrv her, and admit her into 
a share of power. Lycurgus dissembled his resentment 
at so unnatural a proposal, and fearing that she might 
use means to put her design in execution, assured her 
that, as soon as the child was born, he would take care 
to remove it out of the way. Accordingly, she waS 
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delivered of a boy, which Lycurgus commanded to be 
brought to him^ and presenting him to the people, as 
their lawfal sovereign, by the name of Charilans, he.con- 
tinued thenceforward to act, not as king, but as regent. 

The better to qualify himself for the office of a legis* 
lator, which he was now about to assume, he travelled 
into Crete, and afterwards into Asia, where he is said 
to have made the first discovery, of the works of Homer. 
From thence, he went into Egypt; and having thus 
made himself acquainted with the customs and institu- 
tions of the various countries through which he passed, 
he at length returned home ; and being assisted in his 
desi^s by some of the leading men of the state, he 
published his celebrated code of laws, by which it was 
enacted, that the kings should retain their right of suc- 
cession as before: but their authority was considerably 
diminished by the institution of a senate, consisting of 
twenty-eight members, chosen from among the principal 
citizens, into which none were eligible till they were 
sixty years of age. The kings, however, still enjoyed 
all ueir outwanl marks of dignity and respect. They 
had the chief seats in every public assembly ; they gave 
their votes first; they received ambassadors, and other 
strangers of distinction ;. and in time of war they had 
the command of the armv; though upon these occasions 
they were subject to the control of the senate, who 
sometimes obliged them to march against the enemy, 
or return home, when they had least inclination to do 
either. 

The senators, too, were the more respectable, as they 
held their places for life ; and besides, being possessed 
of so considerable a share of the executive, were in- 
vested with the whole of the judicial power ; and this 
last part of their duty they executed vdth such integrity 
and discretion, that though there lay an appeal from 
them to the people, yet their decrees were hardly ever 
reversed, llieir authority, however, was about a cen- 
tury after tempered by the erection of a superior court, 
called the Court of the Ephori, consisting of but five 
members, chosen annually into office, and elected firom 
among the people ; and these had a power to arrest 
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impriton (BTen the persons of their kings, if they 
acted in a manner unbecoming th^r station. 

In order to reconcile the people to this mode of go- 
Ternment, in which, thoogh they had a nominal, they 
had no r^ share, Lycnrgns fell upon two expedients, 
equally bold and decisive. These were to divide all 
the hmds of the state equally among the citizens, and 
to abolish the use of money. The lands of Laconia be 
divided into thirty thousand parts, and those of Sparta 
into nine thousand ; and these he portioned out to the 
respective inhabitants of each district. To aboli^^ the 
use of money, he did not think it necessary to deprive 
those, who were possessed of gold and silver, of their 
I»*operty. He thought it sufficient to cry down the 
Talne of those metals, and to order that nothing but iron 
money should pass in exchange for any commodity. 
This coin also he made so heavy, and fixed at so low a 
rate, that a cart and two oxen were required to carry 
home a sum of ten minse, or about twenty pounds ster- 
ling.. As this coin had no currency among the other 
states of Greece, it soon fell into contempt even among 
the Spartans themselves ; who despised it so much, 
that money was at last brought into disuse, and few 
troubled diemselves with more than was necessary to 
answer their daily expenses. 

To enforce the practice of temperance and sobriety, 
Lycnrgns further ordained, that all the men should eat 
in one common hall in public Every one was obliged 
to send thither his provisions monthly, consisting of one 
bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of 
cheese, and two pounds and a half of figs; and this 
regulation was so rigidly observed, that a long time 
after, when Agis returned from a successful expedition, 
he was severely reprimanded for having eaten with his 

3ueen in mivate. Black broth was their favourite 
irii ; of wnat ingredients it was composed is not known ; 
-but, as they used no flesh in their entertainments, it 
probably resembled those lenten soups which are siiU 
in use on the continent* Dionysins, the tyrant, found 
this fere very unpalatable ; but, as the cook asserted, 
the broth was nothing without the seasoning of falig«<' 
- and hunger. 
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7o accufttom the yovtfa to early lialHts of discijJiii* 
and obedieace, Lycnrgos took their education out tf 
the hands of their parents, and committed it to masttfs 
appointed by the state. So desirous, indeed, was he 
of haying a hardy and robost race of citizens, that he 
began the work of education, even from the time of the 
mother's conception, making it her duty to use such 
diet and exercise, as might fit her to produce a h«althy 
and vigorous offspring. Nay, such children as were 
born with any capital defect, were not suffered to be 
brought up, but were exposed to perish in a caTem 
near mount Taygetus ; and such as, upon a public view, 
were deemed to be sound and healthy, were adopted as 
children of the state, and delivered to their parents to be 
nursed with rigour and severity. From their tenderest 
years they were accustomed to make no choice in their 
eating, not to be afraid in the dark, or when left alone; 
not to be peevish or fretful ; to walk barefoot ; to lie 
hard at nights ; to wear the same clothes summer and 
winter ; and to fear nothing fr<mi their equals. At the 
age of seven they were taken from their parents, and 
delivered over to the classes for a public education^ 
Their discipline there was still more rigid and severe. 
They were still oblig^ to go barefoot, their heads were 
shaved, and they fought with one another naked. 

To enable them the better to endure bodily pain with- 
out complaining, they were annually whipped at the 
altar of Diana ; and the boy that bore this punishmeiA 
with the greatest fortitude came off victorious. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that he has seen several children expire 
under this cruel treatment; and he makes mention of 
one, who having stolen a fox, and hid it under his coat, 
chose rather to let the animal tear out his bowels than 
discover the theft. In order to prepare them for the 
stratagems of war, they were permitted to steal from 
one another; but if they were caught in the fact, they 
were punished for their want of dexterity. At twelve 
years of age they were removed into a class of a more 
advanced kind. There their labour and discipline 
were increased with their years. They had now their 
skirmishes between soaII parties, and weir mock fights 
between larger bodies; and in these they sometimes 
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fbiiglit with such obstiiMcj, tfaat tbey were seen to lose 
tbeir eyes, and eyen their lives, before they gave up 
the ecmtest. Such was the constant discipline of their 
minority, which lasted till the age of thirty, before 
which Utey were not permitted to marry, to go into the 
troops, or to bear any office in the state. 

The discipline of the yirgins was as severe as that of 
the young men. They were innred to a life of labour 
and industry till they were twenty years of age, before 
which time they were not allowed to be marriageable. 
They had also their peculiar exercises. They ran, 
wrestled, and pitched tiie bar ; and performed all these 
feats naked before the whole body of the citisens. Yet 
this was thought no way indecent, as it was suppcMed 
that the frequent view of the person would tend rather 
to check than excite every irregular desire. An edu- 
cation so manlike did not foil to bestow upon the Spartan 
woman equal vigour of body and mind. They were 
bold, hardy, and patriotic, filled with a sense of honour, 
and a love of military glory. Some foreign women, in 
eonversation with the wife of Leonidas, saying, that the 
i^partan women alone knew how to govern the men, 
she boldly replied, ** The Spartan women alone bring 
forth men." A mother was known to give her son, 
who was going to battle,^his shield, with this gallant 
advice, <* Return with it, or return upon it f thereby 
in effect telling him, that, rather than throw it away in 
flight, he should be borne home upon it dead. Another 
bearing that her son was killed fighting for his country, 
she answered without any emotion, " It was for that I 
brought him into the world.'* After the battle of 
Lenctra, the parents of those who fell in the action 
went to the temples to thank the gods that their sons 
had done their duty, ^ile those whose children sur- 
vived that dreadfol day were overwhelmed with g^ef. 

Besides these general regulations, there were many 
other subordinate maxims, that, by long and constant 
practice, obtained the force of laws. The Spartans 
were expressly forbid to exercise any mechanic art. 
War was their chief occupation ; and in time of peace 
diey employed themselves in hunting, or bodily exer- 
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cises. The Helots, or slaves, tilled their lands for 
them, and received for their labour a bare subsistenoe. 
Nor was this the only hardship td which these mthappy 
men were subject ; they were in a manner bound to tne 
soil, nor was it even lawftil to sell them to strangers, or 
to make them free : nay, if at any time their nombers 
increased to sach a degree as to excite the suspicion of 
their cruel masters, there was a Cryptia, or secret act, 
by which it was permitted to destroy them without 
mercy. Thncy dides relates, that two thousand of these 
slaves disappeared at once, without ever after being 
heard of. Nor were they only thus wantonly put to 
death, they were even made a mockery of while living : 
they were frequently intoxicated on purpose, and m 
that condition exposed before the children, in order to 
deter them from this kind of debauchery. 

As to the citizens themselves, being possessed, by 
means of their slaves, of competence and leisure, they 
were almoat always in company in their large common 
halls, where they met and conversed with one another. 
The love of their country was their ruling passion, and 
all self-interest seemed lost in the general wish for tlie 
welfiire of the public. Pedarctus, having missed the 
honour of being chosen one for the three hundred who 
had a certain rank in the city, converted his disappoint- 
ment into joy, " that there were three hundred bettm* 
jnen in Sparta than he.'* 

The Spartans were forbid to make frequent war upon 
the same people, lest they should teach their discipline 
to others. When tJhey had broken and routed their 
enemies, they never pursued them farther than was 
necessary to make themselves sure of the victory. 
This had an excellent effect ; for the enemy, knowing 
that all who resisted were put to the sword, often fled, 
as they were convinced that this was the most effectual 
means of ensuring their safety. With the Spartans 
themselves the case was directly the reverse : for their 
first and most inviolable maxim was, never to turn their 
backs on the enemy, however unequal to them in num- 
bers, nor ever to deliver up their arms till they resigned 
them with their life. Nay, they would not suffer the 
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oootrarjr notion to be propagated, or eyen mentioiied 
among' them. For ivhen the poet ArchilochoB oame 
to Sparta, he was obliged to quit the city, for having 
aaserted in one of his poems, that it was better for a 
man to lose his arms than his life. Thns depending 
upon their ralonr alone, their leg^ator would not 
allow them to wall the city. It was his opinion, that 
a wall of men was preferable to a wall of brick, and 
that valoor, which is obliged to take shelter within a 
fortification, is little better than cowardice. 

Such was the general purport of the institutions of 
lijcnrgus, which from their tendency gained the esteem 
and admiration of all the surrounding states. In order 
.to reader them as lasting as they were excellent, Lycur- 
gns pretended that something was still wanting to the 
.completion of his plan, and that it was necessary for 
him to go and consult the Oracle of Belphos. In the 
meantime, he persuaded his countrymen to take an oath 
for the strict obserrance of all his laws till his return, 
and then left Sparta with a firm resolution of never 
seeing it more. When he arrived at Belphos, he in- 
quired of the Oracle, whether the lavts he had made 
were sufficient to render the Lacedaemonians happy.; 
and being told that they were, he sent this answer to 
Sparta, and then voluntarily starved himself to death. 
Others say, that he died in Crete, ordering his body 
to be burnt, and his ashes to be thrown into the sea. 
Whichever of these was the case, he equally obliged 
his countrymen, by the oath they had taken, to observe 
his laws for ever ; which, indeed, they were sufficiently 
indined to do, from a conviction of their real and in- 
trinsic merit 

The first opportunity which the Spartans had to 
di^Iay the superiority of their power among the neigh- 
bouring states, was in the war between them and the 
Messenians. This war lasted twenty years, and is 
remarkable for two incidents that are well worthy of 
notice. The Spartans having drained their city of all 
its male inhabitants, in order to carry on the war, and 
having bound themselves by an oath not to return 
home till they had conquered the enemy ; their women, 
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in the meantime, remonstrated, that firom their long 
absence all posterity would be at an end. To remedy 
this inconyenience, they detached fifty of their most 
promising yonng men from the army to go to Sparta, 
and to He promiscuously with all Uie young women 
they pleasea. The offspnng of these yirgins, were firom 
them called Parthenie, who finding themseWes despised 
b^ the Spartans, on their return, as a spurious race, 
joined some years after in an insurrection with the 
Helots, but were soon suppressed. Being expelled the 
state, they went under the conduct of their captain, 
Phalantus, and settled at Tarentum in Italy. 

The other incident is this. The Messenians haying 
sent to consult the Oracle of Delphos, receiyed for 
answer, that they must offer a yirgin of the family of 
i9Spytus as a sacrifice. The lot fell upon the daug^hter 
of Lyciscus ; but she being thought to oe supposititious, 
Aristodemus offered his daughter, whom all allowed 
to be his own. Her loyer, howeyer, attempted to ayert 
the blow, by asserting that she was with child by him ; 
but her &ther was so enraged at the imputation, that 
he ripped up her belly with his own hands publicly, 
in order to yindicate her innocence. The enthusiasm 
produced by this sacrifice, seryed for a while to giye 
the Messenians the adyantage ; but being at last oyer- 
thrown and besieged in the city of Ithoe, they were 
obliged to submit to the Spartans, and Aristodemus 
slew himself on his daughter s graye. 

After a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine years, the 
Messenians made one effort more for the recoyery of 
their liberty under the conduct of Aristomenes, who 
thrice defeated the Spartan army, and as often merited 
the Hecatomphonia, a sacrifice due to those who had 
killed one hundred of the enemy hand to hand in battle. 
But the Spartans, being headed by the .fimious Athe- 
nian poet and school-master, Tyrtseus, who inflamed 
their courage by his songs and orations, the M^enians 
were at last obliged to abandon their country, which 
was added to the territory of Sparta [A. M. S340] ; and 
thus rendered that kingdom one of the most.powerftil 
states in all Greece. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS, TkE LAWS OF SOLON, 
AND. THE HISTORY OF THE REPUBUC, FROM THE TIME 
OF SOLON TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PERSIAN 
WAR. 

The hu>p7 effects produced at Sparta, by the institn- 
tMWs of Lycnrg^iis, at last inspired the Athenians with 
a desire of being gOTcmed by written laws ; and the 
first person they mtched upon for a legislator was 
Draco [A. M. 3380], a man of equal integrity and wia- 
dom, bat rigid and severe in the highest degree. Praoo 
inflicted death on all crimes wi&ont exception, and 
being asked why he did so, replied, " Small crimes 
deserve death, and I have no higher punishment even 
for the greatest.'' His laws, iiuieed, were so severe, 
that they were said to be written not with ink, but 
with blood. Their severity, however, defeated their 
intention. It was impossible to canry them into execa- 
tion. They therefore fell into disuse ; and the people, 
from the neglect and contempt of laws, soon grew more 
licentious than ever they had been before any written 
laws existed. It was in this distressful state of the 
republic, that Solon was applied to for his advice and 
assistance in regulating the government. 

To mention ul the proo& he had given of his wis- 
dom, before he was advanced to the office of legidator, 
would be foreign to our purj^ose. Suffice it to say, 
that he was one of the seven wise men of Greece. The 
others were, Thales the Milesian, Chile of Lacedaemon, 
Pittacos of Mitylene, Periander of Corinth, and Bias 
and Cleobolns, whose birthi^aces are uncertain. One 
d^ at the court of Periander, a question was proposed, 
"Wliioh was the most perfect popular government 1 
That, said Bias, where the laws have no superior. 
That, said Thales, where the people are neither too 
rich nor too poor. That, said Anacharsis the Scythian, 
where virtue is honoured and vice, detested. That, 
said Pittacos, where dignities are always conferred 
upon the virtuous, and never upon the base. That, 
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said CleobulnSy where the- citizens fear blame more 
than punishment. That, said Ghilo, where the laws 
are more regarded than the orators. Bat Solon's opi- 
nion seems to be best founded, who said, where an 
injury done to the meanest subject is an insult upon 
the whole community. 

Nor must we omit his celebrated interview with 
CrcesuS, king of Lydia. That monarch, who was re-- 
pnted the richest prince of his time, haying displayed 
before him his immense wealth and treasures, asked, 
whether he did not think him the happiest of mankind? 
"So, replied Solon; I know one man more happy, a 
poor peasant of Greece, who, neither in affluence nor 
poyerty, has but few wants, and has learned to supply 
them by his own labour. But at least, said the vain 
monarch, do you not think me happy? Alas, cried Solon, 
what man can be pronounced happy before he dies'! 
The sa^city of Solon's replies appeared in the sequel. 
The kugdom of Lydia was inyaded by Cyrus, the 
empire destroyed, and Croesus himself taken prisoner. 
When he was led out to execution, according to the 
barbarous manners of the times, he then recollected 
the maxims of Solon, and could not help crying out, 
when on the scaffold, upon Solon's name. Cyma, 
hearing him repeat the name with great earnestness, 
was desirous of knowing the reason; and, being in- 
formed by Croesus of that philosopher's remarkable 
obseryation, he began to fear for himself, pardoned' 
Croesus, and took him for the future into confidence 
and friendship. Thus Solon had the mefit of saring 
one king's life, and of reforming another. 

Such was the man whom the Athenians now raised 
to the high dignity of arohon, and inyested with full 
power to new-model the g^yernment. Solon, however, 
was senrible that there .were certain disorders in the 
state that were altogether incurable; and with these 
therefore he reaolred not in the least to meddle. In a 
word, as he himself declared, he gave his countrymen 
not the best of all possible laws, but the b^t they were 
capable of receiving. His first step was in favour of 
the poor, whose debts he abolished at x>noe, and who 
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bsd been gnevonsHy oppressed bj the rich, by the ex- 
orbitant interest they exacted fi*om them. Bat to d<r 
this with the least injary he conld to the creditor, he 
raised the value of money a little, and by that means' 
nominally increased their riches. His next step was 
to repeal all the laws of Draco, except those against 
marder. He then proceeded to the reenlation of offices, 
employments, and ma^stracies, all which he left in the 
hands of the rich. He diTided the rich citizens into 
three classes, ranging them according to their incomes. 
Those that had five hundred measures yearly, as well 
in com as liquids, were placed in the first rank ; those 
that had three hundred were placed in the second ; 
and those that had but two hundred made up the third. 
All the rest of the citizens, whose income roll short of 
two hundred measures. Were comprised in a fourth and 
last class, and were considered as incapable of holding 
any employment whatever. But to compensate for 
this exclusion, he gave every private citizen a right to 
vote in the great assembly of the whole body of the 
people. And this, indeed, was a right of a most im- 
portant nature. For by the laws of Athens it was per- 
mitted, after the decision of the magistrates, to appeal 
to the general assembly of the people ; and thus, in 
time, ml causes of weight and consequence came 
before them. 

To counteract, however, tile influence of a popular 
assembly, Solon gave greater weight to the court of 
Areopagus, and also instituted ano&er council consist* 
ing of four hundred. Before his time the Areopag^ 
was composed of such citizens as were most remarKable 
for their probity and wisdom. But Solon now ordained, 
that none shomd be admitted into it but such as had 
passed through the office of archon. By this means 
the dignity, and consequently the authority, of the 
court were greatly increased : and such was its repu- 
tation for integrity and discernment, that the Romans 
sometimes referred causes, which were too intricate 
for their own decision, to the determination of this 
tribunal. The business of the council of four hundred 
was to judge upon appeals from the Areopagus, and 
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maturely to examine every qnestion before it came 
before the general assembly of the people. 

Sach was the reformation in the general plan of 
government; his particular laws for the administration 
of jostice were more nnmerons, and equally jndicioiu. 
To promote a spirit of patriotism, and prevent all selfish 
indifference about the concerns of the republic^ he 
ordained, that whoever in public dissensions esponaed 
neither party, but remained neuter, should be declared 
infamous, condemned to perpetual exile, and to huTO 
all his estates confiscated. From a similar motive, he 
permitted every person to espouse the quarrel of any 
one that was injured or insulted. He abolished the 
custom of giving portions with young wcmien, unless 
they were only children. He wished to render matri- 
mony an honourable connexion, and not, as it formerly 
had too often been, and still continues to be, a mere 
matter of traffic. He allowed every one that was 
childless to dbpose of his wealth as he pleased, with- 
out being obliged to leave it to the next of kin. By 
this means, the natural dependence of the young upon 
the old was strengthened and increased. He lessened 
the rewards of the victors at the Olympic and Isthmian 
eames, whom he considered as a useless, and often a 
dangerous set of citizens, and bestowed the money 
thus saved upon the widows and children of those who 
had fallen in the service of their country. 

To encourage industry, he empowered the Areopagna 
to inquire into every man's method of procuring a 
livelihood, and to punish such as had no visible way 
of doing so. With the like vi^w he ordained, that a 
son should not be obliged to support his fitther in old 
age or necessity, if the latter nad neglected to rive 
him some trade or calling; and all illegitimate children 
were exempted from the same duty, as they owed 
nothing to tneir parents but the stigma of their birth. 
No one was allowed to revile anouier in public ; the 
magistrates were obliged to be particularly circummect 
in Uieir behaviour; and it was even death for an anmon 
to be taken drunk. Against the crime of parricide he 
made no law, as supposing it could never exist in any 
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society. To preservo the sanctity of the marriage bed,- 
bt' pemnitted any one to kill an adulterer, if he was 
taken in the fact; and though he allowed of public 
brothels, he branded both the women and men who 
frequented them with an indelible mark of disgrace. 

Such were the chief institutions ^ thia celebrated 
law^ver, which he bound the AtheKans, by a public 
oath, to obserre religiously, at least for the space of a 
hundred years; and having thus completed the task 
assigned him, he set out on his travels, leaving his 
ooontrymen to become habituated to the new form of 
government. But it was not easy for a people long 
torn by civil dissensions to yield implicit obedience to 
any laws, however vnsely framed ; their former animo- 
sities began to revive, when that authority was re- 
moved which alone could hold them in subjection. 
The Actions of the state were headed by three different 
leaders, Piaistratns, Megacles, and Lycurgns. Of these 
Pisistratns was at once the most powerful, the most 
artfal, and in the end the most successful. He had 
many virtues, and hardly a single vice, except that of 
an inordinate ambition. He was learned himself, and 
an encourager of learning in others. Cicero savs, he 
was the first that made the Athenians acquainted with 
the works of Homer ; that he disposed of them in the 
order in which we now l^we them, and first caused 
them to be read at the feasts called Panathenaea. 

By his promises, his professions, his liberality, and 
address, he so far gained upon the affections of his 
oonntr^nen, that he was just upon the point of making 
hinwclf maiiter of the government, when he had the 
mortification to see Solon return, after an absence of 
ten years, fully apprised of his treacherous desi^ns^ 
and determined, if possible, to prevent their completion* 
This, however, he could not do for any length of time ; 
for Pisistratus, now finding his schemes ripe for execu- 
tion, gave himself several wounds, which he pretended 
to have received in the cause of the people ; and in 
that condition, with his body all bloody, he ordered 
himself to be carried in his chariot to the marketplace, 
where, by his complaints and eloquence, he so inflamed 

c 
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the minds of the populace, that he obtuned a guard €>f 
fifty persons for tlie security of his person. This "WfttB 
all he aimed at ; for, haring now got the mdiments of 
a standing army, he soon increased it to snoh a degree, 
as to enable him to set all opposition at defiance. In a 
little time, therefore, he seized npon the citadel, and in 
effect lurarped the supreme power. Solon did not lon^ 
sunrive the liberties of his country. He died about 
two years after at the age of eighty, admired and la- 
mented by all the states of Greece, as the greatest 
legislator, and, excepting Homer, the greatest poet 
that had hitherto appeared. 

By adhering to the same arts by which he had ac- 
quired his power, Pisistratus contrived to maintain 
himself in the possession of it to his dying day, and 
transmitted it to his two sons, Hippias and Hipparcfaus» 
These young men seemed to tread in the footsteps of 
their father; they encouraged learning and learned 
men ; they invited to their court Anacreon, Simonides, 
and other poets, and honoured them with their friend- 
ship, and loaded them with presents. They established 
schools for the improvement of youth, and caused Mer- 
curies to be erected in all the highways, with moral 
sentences written upon them, fi>r the instruction of 
the lowest vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted but 
eighteen years, and terminated upon the foUowin^^ 
occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, two citizens of Athens, 
had contracted a most sincere and inviolable firiendship, 
and resolved to connder any insult that should be 
offered to either as an injury done to both. Hipparchus, 
beinsr naturally of an amorous disposition, debauched 
the sister of Harmodius, and afterwards published her 
shame as she was about to walk in one of the sacred 
processions, alleging that she was not in a condition to 
assist at the ceremony. Such an indignity was not to 
be borne ; and they therefore resolved to destroy the 
tyrant, which, after various efforts, they at last effected, 
though they themselves fell in the attempt Hipptas 
naturally wr^iked his resentment upon all whom he 
supposed privy to the conspiracy, and, among others. 
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upon a courtesan of the name of LeODa, whose oonrage 
and oonstaDcy deserve to be mentioDed. When put to 
the torture, she bore all the cruelty of her executioners 
with invininble fortitude ; and lest she should, in the 
agony of pain, be induced to a confession, she bit off 
her tongue, and spit it in the tjranfs &oe. To per- 
petuate her memory, the Athemans erected a statue, 
reprosonting a lioness without a tongue. 

Hippiaa, dreading the fttte of his brother, endeayonred 
to fortify himself by foreign alliances, and particularly 
by one with the Lacedaemonians ; but in this he was 
prerented by the family of the Alcmceonide, who had 
been banished firom Athens at the beginning of the 
usurpation, and who, having rebuilt the temple of 
Delf^os in a most magnificent manner, had secured 
die priestess in their interest 'Whenever, therefore, 
the Spartans came to consult the Oracle, they never 
received any promise of the God's assistance, but upon 
condition of setting Athens free. This task, therefore, 
they resolved to undertake ; and, though unsuccessful 
in their first attempt, they at last dethroned the tyrant 
the very same year in which the kings were expelled 
from Rome [A. M. 3496]. The ikmily of Aicmseon 
were chiefly instrumental in this great work ; but the 
people seemed fonder of acknowledging their obliga- 
tions to the two friends who struck the first blow. 
The names of Harmonius and Aristogiton were ever 
after held in the highest veneration ; and their statues 
were erected in the nmrketplace, an honour which had 
never been paid to any one before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THK BXFULfilON OF HIPFIAS TO THE DEATH OF 

HILTIADES. 

Though Hippias, upon being driven from the throne, 
was obliged to abandon his native country, he did not, 
however, abandon all hopes of being able, some time 
or other, to recover his lost power. He first ^P"«a 
to the Laoedemonians, and that people seemed suffi- 
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ciently willing^ to esponse his cause ; and they thonght- 
that they might the more easily effect his restoratioo, 
as Athens was at this time thrown into confnsion, by 
the introduction of the new mode of Toting by ostra- 
cism, that is, of procuring the banishment of any citizen 
for ten years, whose wealth or popularity rendered 
him dangerous to the state, by allowing every one 
above sixty years of age to give in the name of the 
obnoxious person written upon a tile or oyster-shell. 
Before they undertook, however, to assist Hippias in 
reascending the throne, they thought it prudent to 
consult the other states of Greece with regard to the 
propriety of the measure, and finding them all to be 
totally averse to it, they abandoned the tyrant and his: 
cause for ever. 

Hippias, disappointed in his hopes of aid from the 
Lacedaemonians, had recourse to one whom he consi- 
dered as a much more powerful patron. This was 
Artaphemes, governor of Sardis, for the king of Persia* 
To him he represented the facility with which an entire 
conquest might be made of Athens ; and the Persian 
court, influenced by the prospect of gaining such an 
addition of territory, and particularly such an extent 
of seacoast, readily adopted the proposal. When the 
Athenians, therefore, sent a messenger into Persia to 
vindicate their proceedings with regard to Hippias, 
they received for answer, " That if ^ey wished to be 
ufe, they must admit Hippias for their king." But 
these gallant rcipublicans had too ardent a passion foi: 
liberty, and too rooted an aversion to slavery, patiently 
to submit to so imperious a mandate. They, therefore, 
returned to it a flat and peremptory refasal. And from 
that time forward the Atnenians and Persians began to 
prepare for commencing hostilities against each other. 

The gallantry, indeed, of the Athenians upon this 
occasion is the more to be admired, as their numbers 
and resources bore no proportion to those of the prince 
whom they thus set at defiance. The Persian monarch 
was, at that time, the most powerful sovereign in the 
universe ; whereas the small state of Athens did not 
contain above twenty thousand citizens, ten thousanci 



ftraiigens, and about fifty or sixty thonsanil servants. 
The state of Sparta, which afterwards took such a cob' 
siderable share, and made so capital a figure in the war 
•gainst Persia, was still more inconsiderable with re- 
niect to nambers. These did not amount to abore nine 
tnonsand citizens, and abont thirty thousand peasants. 
And yet these two states, with yery little assistance 
from the inferior republics, were able not only to resist, 
but eren to baffle and defeat all the attempts of the 
Persian monarch ; a memorable instance what acts of 
heroism may be performed by men animated by a love 
of freedom, and inspired with a passion for military 
glory. 

The restoration of Hippias was not the only cause of 
quarrel between the Persians and the Athenians. The 
Greek colonies of Ionia, .^lolia, and Caria, that had 
been settled for above five hundred years in Asia Minor, 
were at length subdued by Croesus, king of Lydia; and 
he, in turn, sinking under the power of Cyrus, his con-* 
qnests, of course, fell in with the rest of his dominions^ 
These colonies, however, had not yet lost all memory 
of the liberty they had formerly enjoyed; and they 
therefore seiieed every opportunity of delivering them-^ 
selves firom the Persian yoke, and recovering their* 
ancient independence. In this they were now encou- 
raged by Histieus, the governor, or tyrant, as he was 
ealled, of Miletus; for all the Persian governors of 
these provinces were by the Greeks cidled tyrants. 
Tliis man, having rendered his fidelity suspected at 
the Persian court, had no other winr of providing for 
his own safety, than by exoitine the lonians to a revolt. 
By his direction, therefore, Aristagoras, his deputy, ' 
first applied to the Lacedaemonians for assistance ; and 
failing of success in that quarter, he next had recourscf 
to the Athenians, where he met with a more favourable 
reception. The Athenians were at this time inflamed 
with the highest resentment against the Persian monarch, 
on account of his haughty mandate with regard to the 
rostoration of Hippias; and they therefore sup^tlied the 
lonians with twenty ships, to which the Eretrians and 
EaboBam added five more. 
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Thus supported, Arutagoras entered the Persian 
territories, and penetrating into the heart of laydia, he « 
burned Sardis, the capital city; but beings soon alter 
deserted by the Athenians, on account of some oheoks 
he received, he found himself altogether unable to 
make head against the power of Persia ; and though 
he contriyed to maintain the struggle for the •P'Mse of 
six years, yet he was at last obliged to fly into Thraoe, 
where he was cut off with all his followers. As to 
Histiaens himself, being taken prisoner with a few of 
the insurgents, he was conducted to Artapfaemes, and 
th^t inhuman tyrant immediately ordered him to be 
crucified, and his head to.be sent to Darius. 

The commencement of this war naturally tended to 
widen the breach between the Athenians and Persians, 
and the conclusion of it was no less calculated to inflame 
the pride and presumption of the latter, than to inspire 
them with the ambitious thoughts of inaking an entire 
oonquest of Greece. To pave the way for this gnnd 
project, Darius, in the twenty-eighth year of his rei^ 
bsTing recalled all his other generals, sent his soiir-in- 
law, Mardonins, to command uuroughout the maritime 
parts of Ana, and particularly to reven^ the burning 
of Sardis, which he could neither forgiye nor forget. 
But his fleet being shattered in a storm in doubling the 
cape of Mount Athos, and his army repulsed, and bini- 
self wounded, by the Thraoians, who attacked him 
suddenly by night, Mardonius returned to the Persian 
oourt, covered with shame and confusion for having 
miscarried in his enterprise both by sea and lancL 
Darius, therefore, displaced him, and appointed two 
older and abler gpenerals, namely, Datis, a Mede, and 
Artaphernes, son of the late governor of Sardis, in his 
stead. At the same time he exerted himself with un- 
wearied diligence, in furnishing them with such an 
army and navy as might render them morally certain 
of success. 

Previous, however, to his invasion of Greece, he 
thouffht it became his dignity and humanity to send 
heralds into that country to require submission from 
the different states, or to threaten them with his yen- 
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geaooeincaseofrefMal. The lewer states, intuiikUted 
by bis power, readily submitted; but the. Athemans 
and Spartans nobly disdained to acknowledge sabjeo- 
tion to any earthly soYereign. When, therefore, the 
heralds demanded earth and water, the usual method 
of requiring submission from inferior states, these 8pi« 
rited republicans threw the one into a well, and the 
odier into a ditch, and tauntingly bid them take earth 
and water from thence. Nay, they went still further; 
they resolved to punish the JBginetans for haying basely 
samnitted to the power of Persia, and by that means 
betrayed the common cause of Greece. These people, 
indeed, made some reristuice ; they even carried on a 
naval war against the Atiienians ; but these last, having 
at length oreroome them, increased their own navy to 
such a degree, as to render it almost an equal match 
hr that of Persia. 

In the mean time Darius, having completed his levies, 
sent away his generals^ Datis and Artaphemes, to what 
he considered as a certain conquest. They were fiir- 
nislMd with a fleet of six hundred ships, and an army 
of a hundred and twenty thousand men ; and their in- 
stmotions were to give up Athens and Eretria to be 
plundered, to burn all th^ houses and temples of both, 
and to lead away the inhabitants into c^>tivity. The 
country was to be laid desolate, and the army was pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of chains for binding 
the prisoners. 

To oppose this formidable invanon, the Athenians 
had only about ten thousand men, but all of them ani- 
mated with that invinciUe spirit which the love of 
liberty ever inspires. They were at this time headed 
by three of the greatest gpenerals and statesmen their 
country ever rarmlnced, though no country ever pro- 
duced more, lliese were Miltiades, Thenustocles, and 
Aristides. The fint was looked upon as the ablest 
commander; the second was so fond of a popular 

Evemment, and so eager to ingpratiate himself with 
I fellow-citizens, that he was frequently accused of 
acta of partiality. Indeed, he seemed to glory in the 
charge ; for one day, i^en somebody was talking to 
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him CD the sabject, and saying that he would make t» 
excellent masplstrate if he had more impartiality: "God 
forbid/' replied he, ''that I ahonld ever sit upon a 
tribonal, where my friends should find no more nvonr 
than stran^rs." As to Aristides, he was so rigidly 
and inflexibly just, that his name has descended to 
posterity as almost another term for jn'stice itself. 

The first bmnt of the war fell upon the Eretriansiy 
who, being utterly unable to oppose so mighty a force 
in the field, shut themselves up in the town; but, 
although the^ defended the place with great galltfntry, 
yet, af^r a siege of seven days, it was taken by storm, 
and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants were put in 
chains, and sent as the first fruits of victory to the Per- 
sian monarch ; but he, contrary to their expeotatioii,, 
treated them with great lenity, and gave them a village 
in the country of Cissa for their residence; where 
ApoUonius Tyanaeus found their descendants six hun- 
dred years after. 

Elated with this success, the Persians advanced into 
the heart of the country, and, being directed in their 
march by Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens, they 
soon amved in the plains of Itfarathon, about ten miles 
distant firom that city. There, however, it was that 
the Athenians resolved to oppose them; but not think-. 
ing themselves singly equd to such an undertaking, 
tiiey first sent to the Spartans for assistance, and would 
certainly^ have obtained it, had it not been for a foolish 
superstition which prevailed. among that people, and 
which would not allow them to begin a march before 
the full moon. They then applied to the other states 
of Greece ; but these were too much intimidated by the 
power of Persia to venture to move in their defence. 

Obliged, therefore, to depend upon their own courage 
alone, they collected all their forces, to the number of 
ten thousand men, and intrusted the command of them 
to ten generals, of whom Miltiades was the chief; and 
each of these was to have the direction of the troops 
for one day at a time in regular succession. But this 
arrangement was soon found to be so very inconvenient 
that, by the advice of Aristides, the chief command, 
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was vested in AGItiades alone, as the ablest and most 
expetienoed of all the generals. At the same tine it 
was resolved in a coancil of war, thongh only by a 
majority of one TOte, to meet the enemy in the open 
field, instead of waiting for them within the walls of 
the city. 

Miltiades, sensible of the inferiority of his nnmbers 
when compared to those of the enemy, endeavoured to 
make np for this defect by taking possession of an ad- 
vantageous grouid. He, therefore, drew np his army 
at the foot of a monntain, so that the enemy should not 
be able to surround him or charge him in tiie rear. At 
the same time he fortified his flanks with a number of 
large trees that were out down for the purpose. Datis 
saw the advantage which the Athenians must derive 
from this masterly disposition; but, relying on the 
snperioritjr of his numbers, and unwilling to wait till 
the Spartan succours should arrive, he resolved to 
begin the engagement. The signal for battle, however, 
was no sooner given, than the Athenians, instead of 
waiting for the onset of the enemy, according to their 
usual custom, rushed in upon them with irresistible- 
fury. The Persians regarded this first step as the result 
of madness and despair, rather than of deliberate cou- 
rage ; but they were soon convineed of their mistake, 
when they found that the Athenians maintained the 
charge with the same spirit with which they had 
begun it. Miltiades had purposely and judiciously 
made his wings much stronger than his centre, which 
W& commanded by Thembtocles and Aristides. The 
Persiansi, availing themselves of this circumstance,^ 
attadced the centre vdth great bravery, and were just 
upon the point of making it give way, when the two 
wings, havinfi^ now become victorious, suddenly wheeled 
about, and, falling upon the enemy in both flanks at 
once, threw them into disorder. The rout in a moment 
became universal, and they fled to their ships with 
great precipitation. The Athenians pursaed them as 
far as the beach, and even set several of their ships on 
fire. It was on this occasion that Cyniegyrus, the 
brother of the poet .^Ssohylus, seized one of the enemv « 
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ships with his risht hand, as they were pushing it off 
from the shore. When his right hand was cut off, he 
laid hold of the vessel with his left; and that likewise 
being lopped off, he at last seized it with his teeth, and 
in that manner- expired. 

Seven of the enemy's ships were taken, and above 
six thoasand of them left dead on the field of battle, 
not to mention those who were drowned as they were 
endeavouring to escape, or were oonsomed in the ships 
that were set on fire. Of the Greeks there fell not 
above two hundred, and among these was Callimaclras, 
who gave the casting vote for fighting the enemy in 
the field [A. M. 35141. Hippias, who was the diief 
cause of the war, is thought to have perished in this 
battle, though some say he escaped, and afterwards 
died miserably at LemAos. 

Such was the fiunous battle of Marallion, one of the 
most important that is to be found in history, as it first 
taught the Greeks to despise the power of the Persian 
monarch, and bravely to maintain their own indepen^ 
dence ; and thus to go on cultivating those arts and 
sciences, which had so evident a tendency to polish 
and refine their own manners, and have since diffused 
their benign influence over all the rest of Europe. 

Of the marble which the Persians had brought with 
them to erect a monument in memory of their expected 
victory, the Athenians now caused a statue to be made 
by the celebrated sculptor Phidias, to transmit to pos- 
terity the remembrance of their defeat. This statue 
was dedicated to the eoddess Nemesis, who had a teiki- 
pie near the place. Monuments were at the same time 
erected to the memory of all those who had fiJlen in 
the battle ; and upon these were inscribed their own 
names, and the name of the tribe to which they belonged. 
Of these monuments there were three kinds ; one for 
the Athenians, one for the Platteans their allies, and 
one for the slaves, who had been enrolled into the troops 
upon this pressing emergency. To express their grati- 
tude to Miltiades, the Athemans caused a picture to be 
painted by one of their most eminent artists^ named 
PolygnotuSy in which that great commander was repre- 
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iented at the head of the other generals, animaliBg the 
troofWy aiul setting than an example of braYenr. 

But their gratitude to this celebrated wamor, how- 
eTer sincere, was bj no means lasting. The Athenians, 
with all their good qualities, were naturally fickle, and 
apt to be jealous of such as, either by their merit, their 
power, or popularity, had, in their opinion, rendered 
themselyes dangerous to the state. Of this Miltiades 
had very soon after a mortifying proof: for havung 
receiTod a wound in an expedition against the Parians, 
and being thereby preTcnted from appearing in public 
to defend himself from a charge of bribery, which was 
brought against him by one Xanthi|^us, sentence was 
of course passed upon him in his absence, and he was 
condemned to lose his life. This severe sentence, how- 
ever, the Athenians had not the effrontery to execute 
upon one who had done them such essential services, 
and they therefore changed it into a fine of fifty talents ; 
and as this was a sum which Miltiades could not pay, 
he was thrown into prison, where he soon after died. 
But the Athenians would not suffer his body to be 
buried till the fine was paid. His son Cimon, there- 
fore, by exerting all his interest among his friends and 
relations, was at last able to raise the requisite sum to 
pay the fine, and to procure his father an honourable 
intennent. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM THE DEATH OP MILTIADES TO THE RETREAT OP 
XERXES OUT OF GREECE. 

Darius, rather enraged than intimidated by the loss he 
had snstsiined in the battle of Marathon, was preparing 
to inrade Greece In person, when, happily for the peace 
of that country, death put an end to his ambitious pro- 
ject. His son Xerxes, ho wever, who succeeded him on 
the throne, was detennined to execute the plan which 
his father had formed. Having just returned from a 
succMsful expedition he had made into BgTpt> he 
expected to meet with the like good fortune in Europe. 
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Confident of victory, he did not choose, he said, foV 
the fntare to bny the figs of Attica; he would possess 
himself of the country, and thns have figs of his own. 
Bat before he wonld engine in so important an enter- 
prise, he thought proper to consult the principal officers 
of his ponrt. Mardonius, his brother-in-law, well know" 
ing his secret sentiments, and willing to flatter him in 
his favourite pursuits, highly applauded the resolution 
he had taken. But Artabanus, his uncle, whom years 
and experience had rendered wise, used every argu- 
ment he could think of, in order to divert him from hi? 
rash design, and he addressed himself to the king in 
the following terms : 

** Permit me. Sir,'* said he, " to deliver my sentiments 
upon this occasion with that liberty which becomes my 
age, and my regard for your interest* When Darius, 
your father, and my brother, first thought of making* 
war upon the Sc3rthians, I used all my endeavours to 
divert nim from it. The people you are going to attack 
are infinitely more formidable than they. If the Athenians 
alone could defeat the numerous army conmianded by 
Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to expect firomr 
an opposition of all the states of Greece united? Yon 
design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a bridge 
over the sea. But what if the Athenians should adrance 
and destroy this bridge, tend so prevent our return ? Let 
us not expose ourselves to such dangers, especially as 
we hare no sufficient motives to induce us to run such 
risks ; at least let us take time to reflect upon the matter. 
When we have maturely considered an affair, whatever 
happens to be the success of it, we have nothing to 
regret. Precipitation is imprudent, and is usually 
unsuccessful. Above all, do not suffer yourself, ^eat 
prince, to be dazzled with the splendour of imaginary 
glory. The highest trees have the most reason to dread 
being struck with the thunder. As for you, Mardonius, 
who so earnestly urge this expedition, if it must be so, 
lead it forward. But let the king, whose life is dear 
to us all, return into Persia. In the meantime, let 
your children and mine be given up as a pledge to 
answer for the success of the war. If the issue be 



fftToaraUe, I canflent that mine be pnt to death ; but if 
it be otherwise, as I foresee it will, then I desire that 
joa and yonr children may receive the reward of rwh-> 
ness." — ^The pride of the Persian monarch could not 
easily bear such a plain but honest speech, even from 
an ancle ; and he therefore sternly replied, " Thank 
the gods that thou art my father's brother ; were it not 
for that, thou shouldest this moment receive the just 
reward of thy audacious behaviour. But you shall 
have your punishment ; remain here behind among the 
women; these you but too much resemble in your 
cowardice and fear. Stay here, while I march at the 
head of my troops, where my duty and glory call me." 

Xerxes, having thus resolved upon his expedition 
into Greece, began, to make preparations for carrying it 
forward ; and the greatness of these showed the high 
sense he entertained of the power and bravery of the 
enemy. Sardis was the place of general rendezvous 
for his land forces : and the fleet was ordered to advance 
along the coasts of Asia Minor, towards the Hellespont. 
In its way thither, in order to shorten its passage, he 
cat a canal through the neck of land that joined Mount 
Athos to the continent ; and while this was doing, he 
addressed the mountain, with all that pomp and osten* 
tation for which the Eastern princes have ever been so 
remarkable. " Athos," said he, *' thou proud aspiring 
mountain, that liftest up thy head unto the heavens, be 
not so audacious to put obstacles in my way : if thou 
dost, I will cut thee level with the plain, and throw 
thee headlong into the sea.'' 

In his march to Sardis, he gave a shocking proof of 
the extreme acts of cruelty he was capable of commit' 
ting whenever his authority was called in question. 
Having required the eldest son of Pythias, a Lydian 
prince to attend him in the war, the father offered him 
all his treasure, amounting to about four millions ster- 
ling, to purchase his exemption ; and as the young man 
seemed desirous of staying at home^ Xerxes commanded 
him immediately to be put to death before his father's 
eyes* Then causing the body to be cut in two, and one 
part of it to be placed on the right, and the other on the 
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lefty he made his whole anny pass between them ; a 
terrible example of what every one had to expect that 
dared to dispute his orders. 

His army was composed not merel;^ of Persians, bnt 
of Medes, Lydians, Bactrians, Assyrians, Hyroanians, 
in a word, of erery people that either acknowledged his 
anthority, dreaded his power, or bonrted his alliance. 
It is said to have amounted to above two millions of 
men. His fleet consisted of fourteen hundred and 
twenty-seven ships, beades a thousand lesser vessels, 
that were employed in carrying provisions. On board 
of these were nx hundred thousand men ; so that the 
whole army might be said to amount to above two 
millions and a half; which, with the women, slaves, 
and sutlers, always attending a Persian camp, might 
make the whole about five millions of souls — a force 
which, if rightly conducted, might have given law to 
the universe : but being commanded by ignorance and 
presumption, was soon after repulsed, and finally de- 
feated by the small but gallant states of Greece. 

A. M. 3523.] With this mighty armament Xerxes 
set out on his expedition into Greece, ten years after 
the battle of Marathon. Upon revievnng his forces his 
heart was naturally elated with joy, from a conscious- 
ness of his superior power : but this soon gave place 
to the feelings of humanity, and he burst into tears, 
when he reflected that, a hundred years hence, not one 
of so many thousands would be alive. He had pre- 
viously given orders for building a bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont, or, as it is now called, the Dar- 
danelles, which separates Asia from Europe, and is 
about an English mile over. But this bridge, when 
completed, being carried away by the current, Xerxes, 
like a tyrant, wreaked his vengeance upon the work- 
men, and, like a luiiatic, upon the sea. He caused the 
heads of the former to be strudc ofi; and a certain num- 
ber of lashes to be inflicted upon the latter, to punish 
it for its insolence ; and fetters to be thrown into it, to 
teach it for the future, obedience to his will : a striking 
proof how much the possession of despotic power tends 
not only to corrupt the heart, but even to weaken and 
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blind the nndentaiidUig. Another and a Btronger 
bridge was Boon after Irailt, and over this the army 
passed; though, such was its immense nnmber, the 
wbole could not cross in less than seven dajB. 

Xerxes having tfans reaiihed Earope, b^^ his march 
directly for Greece, receiving every idiere the sabmi^* 
lion erf* the coontries through which he oassed. Even 
the smaller states of Greece, overawed by his power, 
submitted at the first summons. Athens and Sparta 
alone, those glorious repaUics, nobly disdained such 
posillanimouB conduct. They gallantly resolved to 
oppose the invader of their country, and either to pre- 
serve their liberties entire, or to perish in the attempt. 
From the moment that Xerxes be^^ bis preparations, 
they had received intelligence of his designs ; and they, 
in their turn, began to take measures for rendering them 
abortive. They had also sent spies to Sardis, in order 
to bring them an exact aocount of the number and 
quality of the enemy's forces. The Bpies, indeed, were 
seined, but Xerxes, instead of puuishing, or even de- 
taining them, ordered them to be conducted through 
his camp, and then dismissed, desiring them at the same 
time, on their return home, to give a faithful relation 
of what they had seen. The Athenians and Spartans, 
however, neither intimidated by the mighty force that 
now came against them, nor by the base submission of 
the inferior states, nobly resolved to foce the common 
danger with joint forces. These forces did not amount 
to i&>ve eleven thousand two hundred men ; and yet 
with this handful of troops, they determined to oppose 
the almost innumerable army ni Xerxes. 

Their first care was to appoint a general ; and they 
wisely made choice of Themistocles, the ablest com- 
mander that had appeared in Greece since the death of 
Miltiades. They likewise recalled Aristides, who had 
been driven into banishment by the-lactiotf%f his one* 
mies ; at the head of which, indeed, was Themistocles : 
such is the jealousy that sometimes prevails between 
great men, though equally attached to the interests of 
their country ! It was upon the occasion of his banish- 
ment that a peaaant, who could not write, and did not 
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know Aristides persoiially, applied to him, and desired 
liim to write the name of that oitiseen upon the shell, by 
which his vote was given ag^nst him. " Has he done 
yon any wrong/' said Aristides, " that yon are for coii- 
demning him in this manner V* " No," replied the 
peasant, "but I hate to hear him always praised for his 
jnstioe/' Aristides, without saying a word more, calmly 
took the shell, wrote down his name upon it, and con- 
tentedly retired into exile. Themistocles, howeTer, 
oonyinoed of his uncommon merit, and willing to hare 
the benefit of his counsels, was now as desirons of having 
him recalled, as ever he had been to see him banished ; 
and these two great men, generously forgetting all their 
private fends and animosities, resolved to exert their 
joint efforts in promoting the good of the public 

Themistocles saw that the enemy must be opposed by 
sea as well as by land ; and to enable him to do this 
with the greater effect, he had lately caused a hundred 
galleys to be built, and turned all his thoughts towards 
Uie improvement of the navy. The Oracle had declared 
some time before, that Athens should only defend her- 
self with wooden walls ; and he took the advantage of 
this ambiguity to persuade his countrymen, that by sncli 
walls was only meant her shipping. The Lacedaemo- 
nians used no less industry in improving their navy ; 
so that, upon the approach of Xerxes, the confederates 
found themselves possessed of a squaidroa of two hun- 
dred and eighty sail, the command of which was con> 
ferred upon Euiybiades, a Spartan. 

The next point to be determined was, which wa^ tlie 
most proper place for making the first stand against 
the enemy ; and after some deliberation, the straits of 
Thermopylae were pitched upon for the purpose. This 
was a narrow pass of twenty-five feet broad, between 
Thessaly and Phocis, defended by the remains of an old 
wall, with gates to it, and remarkable for some hot baths, 
from whence the place had its name. The command of 
this important pass was g^ven to Leonidas, one of the 
kings of Sparta, who led thither a body of six thousand 
men. Of these three hundred only were Spartani: ; 
the rest consisted of Boeotians, Corinthians, Phocians, 
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aod other allies. Ting oluMen bsiid were ianght from 
the beginnuig. to look upon themaeWeii as a forlorn 
bopoy only placed there to check the progress of the 
enemy, and give them a foretaste or the desperate 
▼aloor of Greece ; nor were even oracles wanting to 
iiuipire them with enthnsiastic ardonr. It had been 
declared, that to procore the safety of Greece, it was 
necessary thataking,<»ieof the descendantaof Hercules, 
ahonld die ; and this task was now cbeerfolly nndertaken 
by Leonidas, who, when he marched out of Lacedaemon, 
conaideied himself as a wilting sacrifice offered np for 
the good of his country. 

In the meantime, Xerxes adranced with hia immense 
army, the very sight of which he thoagfat wonid terrify 
the Greeks into submission, without his being oblig^ 
to strike a single blow. Great, therefore, was his sur- 
prise, when he found that a few desperate men were 
determined to dispute his passage throu|;h the Straits of 
Thermopylae. At first he could not believe they would 
persevere in their resolution; and he thecefore gave 
them four days to reflect on their danger, hoping they 
would at last think it most prudent to retire. But 
when he found them remain immoveable at their post, 
he sent them a summons to deliver up their arms. 
Leonidas, with a true Spartan contempt, desired him 
"to oome and take them." And when some people 
said that the Persian forces were so numerous that 
their very darts would darken the sm^ " Then," replied 
Oieneces, a Spartan, ** we shall fight in the shade. 

Xerxes, provoked at these sarcasms, resolved to begpin 
the attack immediately. The first assault was made by 
a body of ]K(edes, but these were instantly repulsed 
with great slaughter, A body of ten thousand Persians, 
cooimonly known by the name of the Immortal Band, 
made another attempt to dislodge the Grecians, but 
with no better success than the former. In a word, 
the Greeka maintained their ground against the whole 
power of the Persian annj for two days together ; and 
would probably have maintained it much longer, had 
it not been for the treachery of Epiahes, a Traohiuian, 
who* having deserted to the enemy, conducted a body 
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'of twenty thousand Penians through a by-path to the 
top of a moantain that overhung the straits. 

Leonidas seeing the enemy in this situation, plaintj 
perceived that his post was no longer tenable. He 
therefore advised his allies to retire, and reserve them- 
selves for better times, and the future safety of Greece. 
As for himself and his fellow Spartans, they were obliged 
by their laws not to fly ; that he owed a life to his 
country, and that it was now his duty to fall in its 
defence. Thus, having dismissed all but his three 
hundred Spartans, with some Thespians and Thebans, 
in all not a thousand men, he exhorted his followers 
in the most cheerful manner to prepare for death. 
"Come, my fellow 'soldiers," says he, "let us dine 
' cheerfully here, for to-ni^ht we shall sup with Pluto." 
His men, upon hearing his determined purpose, set up 
a loud shout as if they had been invited to a banquet, 
and resolved every man to sell his life as dearly as he 
could. The night now began to advance, and this was 
thought the most glorious opportunity of meeting death 
in the enemy's camp, where darkness, by hiding the 
smallness of their numbers, would fill the Persians 
with greater consternation. Thus resolved, they made 
directly to the Persian tents, and, in the silence of the 
night, had almost penetrated to the royal pavilion, with 
hopes of surprising the king. The obscurity added 
much to the horror of the scene ; and the Persians, in- 
capable of distinguishing friend from foe, fell fiiriously 
upon each other, and rather assisted than opposed the 
Greeks. Thus success seemed to crown the rashness of 
their enterprise, until the morning beginning to dawn, 
the light soon discovered the smallness of their numbers. 
They were soon, therefore, surrounded' by the Persian 
forces, who fearing to fall in upon them, flung their 
javelins from every quarter, till the Greeks, not so 
much conquered, as tired with conqtlering, fell amidst 
heaps of the slaughtered enemy, leaving behind them 
an example of courage, to which there is no parallel to 
be found in history. Leonidas was one of the first that 
fell ; and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to 
defend his dead body were incredible. It was found. 
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after tbe battle, Imried nnder m mountain of the dead ; 
and was nailed to a crow, bj waj of infamy, by tbe 
bmtal victor. Of all the train two only escaped, whose 
names were Aristodemns and Panites. The latter was 
treated with such contempt on his return to Sparta, that 
he killed himself in despair. Aristodemns recovered 
his lost bofionr by his gallant behaviour at the battle 
of IMataea. The loss of the Persians on this occasion 
is supposed to have amounted to twenty thousand men, 
among which were two of the king's brothers. 

The very day on which the battle of Thermopylae 
was fought there was a naval engagement between the 
fleets of Greece and Persia, in which the former took or 
sunk thirty of the enemy's ships, and forced a hundred 
and seventy of them to sea, where, by stress of weather, 
they were all soon after either sunk- or stranded. 

^alerxes, however, having now passed the straits,' 
found nothing capable of opposing his pr(^;re8s in the 
open country, and he therefore directed his march 
towards Athens, on which he was determined to take 
a rignal vengeance. Themistocles, seeing the impos- 
sibiUty of defending this place, used all his eloquence 
and address in persuading his countrymen to abandon 
it for the present ; and this^he was at last able, though 
with no little difficulty, to efiect. A decree was there- 
fore passed, by which it was ordained, that Athens for 
a while should be given up in trust to the Gods ; and 
that all the inhabitants, whether in freedom or slavery, 
should go on board the fleet. The young and adven- 
turous set sail for Salamis; the old, 'the women and 
children, took shelter at Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which generously offered them an asylum. But in this 
general desertion of the city, that which raised the 
omnpassioB of all was, the great number of old men 
they were v obliged to leave in the place, on account of 
their age and infirmities. Many also voluntarily re- 
maioed behind, believing that the citadel, which they 
had fortified with wooden walls, was what- the Oracle 
pointed out for general safety. To heighten this scene 
of distress, the matrons were seen clinging with fond 
afiaotion to the i^aces where they bad so long resided ; 
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the women filled Uie streets with iMnentations; ttidk 
even the poor domestic animals seemed to tdi:e a 
part in the general ooncem. It was impossible to see 
those poor creatores ran howling and crying after their 
masters^ who were going on shipboard, without beings 
strongly affected. Amongst these the fidtfaftilness of a 
particular dog is recorded, who jumped into the sea 
after his master, and continued swimming as near as he 
could to the vessel, till he landed at Salamiis and died 
the moment after upon the shore. 

Those few inhabitants that remained behind retired 
into the citadel, whore literalW interpreting the Oracle, 
they fortified it as well as they could, and patiently 
awaited the approach of the invader. Nor was it long^ 
'before they saw him arrive at their gates, and summon 
them to surrender. This, however, they refused to 
do, or even to listen to any terms he proposed to them. 
The place was therefore taken by assault ; all who were 
found in it were put to the sword, and the citadel was 
reduced to ashes. * 

But thouffh the confederates had been thus obliged 
to abandon Athens to the ftiry of the enemy, they were 
by no }i|eans disposed to let them overrun the whole 
oounti^. They took possession of Peloponnesusi, built 
a wall aorosB the isthmus that joined it to the continent, 
and committed the defence of that important post to 
Cleombrotns, the brother of Leonidas. In adopting 
this measure they were all of them unanimous, as beiiig> 
the most prudent that could be embraced. The case 
was not the same with regard to the operations of tiie 
fleet Bnrybiades was for bringing it into the neighs 
bourhood of the isthmus* that so the sea and land forces 
might act in conjunction. Theroistoclea was of quite m 
dijferent opinion, and maintained, that it would be the 
height of folly to abandon so advantageous a post as that 
of Salamis, where they were now stationed. They were 
now, he said, in possession of the narrow seas, where 
the number of the enemy's ships could never avail them ; 
that the only hope now left the Athenians was their 
fleet, and that this must not oaprioiously be given up by 
ignorance to the enemy. Eurybiades, who considered 



hiMBelf M (^lanoed at, oonld not contain his reseiitineiit, 
bat wai going to strike ThemistocleB for his ingolenoe 
•»" Strike me/' cried the Athenian, "strike me, bnt 
hear me.'* Hia. moderation and his reasoning prerailed ; 
and it was therefore resolyed to await the enem/s fleet 
at Salamis. Fearfol, bowerer, that the conlederates 
aright change their mind, Tbemi^tocles had reconrse 
to one of those stratagems which mark superior genius. 
He oontriyed to hare it privately intimated to Xerxes 
thai the confederates were now assembled at SalamL^ 
preparing for flight, and that it wonld be an easy matter 
to attack and (wstroj them* The artUke succeeded. 
Xerxes gare orders to his fleet to block up Salamis hy 
night, in order to jMrevent an escape, that would bare 
bMled bis -views of Tengeanoe. 

Bren Themistocles himself was not sensible, for some 
tiae, of the tnccess of his scheme, and of his seemingly 
dmgeroos sitnatioo. Aristides, who then commanded 
« aanll body of troops at MfpiM, no sooner heaurd it, 
tinn. Ignorant of the real cause of all these manoeuvres, 
and actnally thinking Themistocles in danger, he yen> 
tared in a small boat by ni^ht through the whole fleet 
of the enemy. Upon fandmg he made up to the tent 
of Themistocles, and addreSMd him in the following 
aanner : ** If we are wise, Themistocles, we shall 
henoeforth lay aride all those firivolous and puerile 
dissensions which have hitherto divided us. One 
strifo, and a noble one it is, now remains for us, which 
of ns shall be most serviceable to our country. It is 
yours to command as a general ; it is mine to obey as 
a siAjeet ; and happy shall I be, if my advice can any 
way contribute to your and my countrVs glorv." He 
then informed him of the fleet's real situation, and 
warmly exhorted him to give battle without delay. 
Themistocles felt all that gratitude, which so generous 
and disinterested a conduct deserved; and eager to 
make a prc^r return, he immediately let him into all 
his schemes and projects, particularly this last, of suffer- 
ing himself to be blocked up. After this they exerted 
their joint influence with the other commanders to 
permade them to engage ; and accordingly both fleeto 
prepared themselves for battle. 
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Itie Crredui fleet coosisted of three fanndred rndd 
Dighty Bhipsy the Persian fleet was mnch more numerous. 
Bat wfaateyer advantage thej had in numbers, and the 
size of their ships, they fell infinitely short of the Greeks . 
in their naval skill, and their acquaintance with the seas 
where they foueht; but it was chiefly on the superior 
abilities of their commanders that the Greeks placed 
jtheir hopes of success. Eurybiades had nominally the 
command of the fleet, but Themistooles directed d1 its 
operations. He knowing that a periodical wind, which 
would be &vourable, would soon set iu, delayed the 
attack till that time; and this had no sooner arisen, 
than the signal was given for battle, and the Greoiaa 
fleet sailed forward in exact order. 

As the Persians now fought under the eye of their 
sovereign, who beheld the action Irom a neighbouring 
promontory^ they exerted themselves for some time 
with great spirit ; but their courage abated when they 
came to a closer engagement. The numerous disad- 
vantages of their circumstances and situation, then 
began to appear. The wind blew directly in their 
faces; the height and heaviness of their vessels rendered 
them upwieldy and useless ; and even the number of 
their ships in the narrow sea, only served to embarrass 
and perplex them. The lonians were the first that fled ; 
the Phoenicians and Cyprians were soon after driven on 
shore ; and in a little ti^e their whole fleet was thrown 
into confusion. In the general consternation which. 
this occasioned, Artemisia, queen of Halicamassns, who 
had come to the assistance of Xerxes with five ships, 
exerted herself with so much spirit, that that monarch 
was heard to say, that his soldiers, behaved like women 
in the conflict, aod the women like soldiers. Nothing, 
however, could repair the disorder that had now taken 
place in the Persian fleet. They instantly fled on all 
sides; some ofthem were sunk, and more taken; above 
two hundred were burnt, and sJl the rest were entirely, 
dispersed. 

Such was the issue of the battle of Salamis, in which 
the Persians received a more severe blow than any they 
had hitherto experienced from Greece. Themistooles 
is said to have been so elated with this victory, that he 
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proposed breaking down the bridge oa the Helletpont, 
and thus cutting off the retreat of the enemy ; bnt from 
thb. he was dissuaded by Aristides, who represented 
the great danger of redncing eo powerful an army to 
despair. Xerxes^ however, seems to have been so 
apprehensiye of some such step being taken, that, after 
leaving about three hundred thousand of his best troops 
behind him under Mardonins, not so much with a view 
of conquering Greece, as in order to prevent a parsnit, 
he. hastened hack with the rest to the Hellespont, where 
finding the. bridge broken down by the violence of the 
waves, he was obliged to pass over in a small boat ; and 
dus manner of leaving Europe, when compared to his 
ostentatious method ofentering it, rendered his disgrace 
the more poignant and afflicting. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE RETBEAT OF XERXES OUT OF GREECE TO THE 
BATTLE OP MYCALE. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Grreeks upon the 
victory they had obtained at Salamis [A. M. 3524]. It 
was a custom among them, after a battle, for the com- 
manding officers to declare who had distinguished 
themselves most, by writing the names of such as merited 
the first and second rewards. On this occasion, each 
officer concerned adjudged the first rank to himself, 
but all allowed the second to Themistocles, which was 
in fact allowing him a tacit superiority. " This was 
farther confirmed by the Lacedaemonians, who carried 
him in triumph to Sparta ; and who having adjudged 
the. re ward of valour to their own countryman, Eury- 
biades, adjudged that of wisdom to Themistocles. They 
crowned him with olive, presented him with a rich 
chariot, and condacted him with three hundred horse 
to the confines of their state. But there was an homage 
paid him that flattered his pride yet more ; when he 
appeared' at the Olympic games, that is before all the 
states of Greece assembled, the spectators received him 
with uncommon acclamations. As soon as he appeared 
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the whole usembly rose up to do faim honour} nobody 
regarded either the games or the combatants ; Themis- 
tocles was the oidy object worth their attention. Struck 
with sach flattering hononrs, he could not help cryingr 
oat, that he had that day reaped the fruits of all his 
laboors. 

Mardonins, having passed the winter in Thessaly, led 
his forces in the spring into the proyince of Bceotia, 
and from thence sent Alexanderi king of Macedonia^ 
with very tempting proposals to die Athenians, hoping^ 
by that means to detach them from the general interests 
of Greece. He offered to rebuild their city, to present 
them with a considerable sum of money, to allow them 
to enjoy their laws and liberties, and to bestow upon 
them the goyernment of all Greece. The Spartans 
were afraid that the Athenians might be apt to accept 
of these proposals, and they therefore sent ambassadors 
to Athens, in order to dissuade them from so base a 
conduct But Aristides, who was then chief archon of * 
Athens, needed no other monitor than the dictate of his 
* own heart. Receiying Aleicander and the ambassadors 
at the same time, he i^dressed them in the following 
terms : " For men," said he, " bred up in pleasure and 
ignorance, it is natural to profier j^reat rewards, and 
to hope by bribes to undermine virti^e. Barbarians, 
who make silver and gold the chief object of their 
esteem, may be excused for thinking to corrupt the 
fidelity of a free people ; but that the Lacedaemonians, 
who came to remonstrato against these offers, should 
suppose they could prevail, is indeed surprising. The 
Athenians have the common liberty of Greece entrusted 
to their care, and mountains of gold are not able to 
shake their fidelity : No ; so long as that sun, which 
the Persians adore, continues to shine with wonted 
splendour, so long shall the Athmiians be mortal ene* 
mies to the Persians ; so long shall they continue to 

gursue them lor ravaging their lands, for burning their* 
ouses, and polluting their temples. Such is the answer 
we return to the Persian proposal. And you,'' con- 
tinued he, addressing himself to Alexander, '* if you are 
really their friend, refrain for the future from being the 
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betrer of nrch proponte; your h/ommr, and perhaps 
efen your safety demaads h;" 

Mardooras, provoked at the rejection of his offers^ 
ioTaded Attica, which the Athenians, unable to resist 
the torrent, were once more oUigped to abandon to his 
fnrj. Nothing, howeTer, could reconcile that people 
Id any terms of acoonmiodation. They even stoned 
Lyci^, a senator, to death, far proponng a submission ; 
and his wife and children met with the same fete feom 
the womMi. In the meantime the SpartAns were in 
danger of felling into the same error froin which they 
had been so anxious to preserve the Athenians ; I mean 
that of consulting their own private safety, without 
regarding the general interests of Greece. They pro^ 
posed to fertify the isthmus of Peloponnesus : but the 
Athemans remonstrating against so partial and nn^ene- 
roos a proceeding, the Spartans readily gave up the 
point. 

The Grecian may was now assembled to the number 
of seventy thotisand men. Of these five thousand were 
Spartans, attended by thirty-five thousand Helots. The 
Athemans amounted to eight thousand, and the trdops 
of the allies made up the rest. With this army the 
Greeks resolved to oppose Mardonius, though at ih& 
head of no less tl^m three hundred thousand men. That 
generaJ, fearing to be attacked in the hilly country of 
Attica, where he could not avail himself of his great 
soperiority of numbers, had latelv returned into Bceotia, 
and encamped his troops on m banks of the river 
AaoptB. Thither he was pursued by the Grecians; 
but as neither side could begiu the attack without 
encountering great disadvanti^, ihe two armies con- 
tinued in sight of each other for the space of ten days, 
both of diem equally eager for a battie, and yet both 
afraid to strike the first bldw. 

It was during this interval that a mutiny had like to 
have arisen in the Grecian army about the post of 
koBcmr. All parties allowed the Spartans the command 
of the right wing; but the Tegteans alleged that they 
were better entitled, by their past services, to the com- 
inand of the left, than the Athenians, who now occupied 
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it. Thit diMennon might have prodnoed Torj.ftital: 
effects, had it not been for the moderation aod magna- 
Dimity of Aristides, who commanded the Athenians, and 
who addressed himself to. the Spartans and the rest of 
the confederates in the following manner : " It is not 
now a time, my friends, to dispute about the merit of 
past services; for all boasting is vain in the day of 
danger. Let it be the brave man's pride to own, that 
it is not the post or station which gives oonraige, or 
which can take it away. I head the Athenians ; what- 
e.ver post you. shall assign ns, we will maintain it, and 
will endeavour to make our station, wherever we are 
placed, the post of true honour and military glory. We . 
are come hither not to conteivi with our friends, but to 
fight with our enemies ; not to boaat of our ancestors, 
but to imitate them. This, battle will diatingavh the 
merit of each city : each commander, and -the lowest 
sentinel will share the honour of the day." This speech 
determined the council of war in favour of the Athe- 
nians, 'Who thereupon were allowed to maintain their 
former station. 

Meanwhile the Grecians, beginning to be straitened 
for want of water, resolved to retreat to a place where 
they might be more plentifully supplied with that neces- 
sary article. As their removal was lyade in the ni^ht, 
much disorder ensued ; and in the morning, Mardomos, 
construing their retreat into a flight, immediately par- 
sued them, and coming up with them near the litUe city 
of Platiea, he attack^ them with great impetuosity. 
His ardour, however, was soon checked by the Spar- 
tans, who brought up the rear of the Grecian army, 
and who, throwing Uiemselves into a phalanx, stood 
impenetrable and immoveable to all the assaults of the 
enemy. At the same time, the Athenians being in- 
formed of the attack, quickly turned back, and after 
defeating a body of Greeks in Persian pay, they came 
to the assistance of the Spartans, jnst as these last had 
completed the overthrow of the enemy. For Mardo- 
nins, enraged at seeing his men give way, rushed into 
the thickest of the ranks, in order to restore the battle ; 
and while he was doing so, he was killed by Aimnestns, 
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t Spartan. Upon this tfae whole armj betook- tfaem- 
wlres to flight. Artabazis, with a bod j of forty thon- , 
•and meD, fled towards the Hellespont ; the rest retreated 
to their camp, and there endeavoared to defend them- 
selyes with wooden ramparts. But these being qnickl j 
broken down, the confederates mshed in npon them 
with irresistible fiiry ; and eager to rid their conntir 
of sach terrible invaders, they sternly refused them all 
quarter, and put upwards of a hundred thousand of 
tiiem to the sword. Thus ended the invasion of the 
Pernans into Greece ; nor ever after was an army from 
Persia seen to cross the Hellespont We have already 
obseryed, that Aristides commanded the Athenians in 
this important action. The Spartans were headed by 
Cleombrotns, and Pausanias, a Lacedaemonian, was the 
diief commander. 

The battle was no sooner over, than the Greeks, to 
testify their gratitude to heaven, caused a statue' of 
Jupiter to be made at the public expense, and placed 
in his temple at Olympia. On the right side of the 
pedestal were, engraved the names of the several nations 
of Greece that were present in the engagemehti The 
Spartans had the first place, the Athenians the second, 
and all the rest succeeded in order. 

The successes of the Greeks were as rapid as they 
were important. On the very evening of the day on 
which the victory at Platsea was won, another, equally 
glorious, was obtained at Mycale on the coast of Ionia. 
After the defeat at Salamis, the remains of the. Persian 
fleet retired to Samos ; but the Greeks were not long 
in pursuing them. The confederates, on this occasion, 
were headed by Lieotychides, the Spartan, and Xan- 
thippns, the Athenian. The Persians were no sooner 
informed of their approach, than, conscious of their 
own inferiority by sea, they drew up their ships upon, 
dry land at Mycale, and fortified them'with a wall and 
a deep trench, while they were at the same time pro- 
tected by an army of sixty thousand men, under the 
conunand of Tig^anes. But nothing could secure them 
from the fury of the Grecians, who immediately coming 
on shore, and dividing themselves into two bodies, the 
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Atheniim and €k>rinthiHiis advanoed directfy on the 
plain, while the Laciedemonians fetched a comfMbu over 
bills and preoiraces, in order to take possesson of a 
rising gnronnd. But before these last arrived, the former 
had entirely put the enemy to flight, and now being 
joined by the Spartans, they soon forced their way 
Uirough the Persian ramparts, and set all their riiips on 
fire ; so that nothing conld be more complete than the 
victory now obtain^. Tigranes, the Persian eeneral, 
with forty thousand of his men, lay dead npon uie field 
of battle ; the fleet was destroyed ; and of the great 
army which Xerxes brong^ht into Europe, scarce a 
single man remained to cairy back to him the news of 
ita defeat* 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM THE VICTORY AT MYCALE TO THE PEACS CONCLUDED 
BETWEEV THE GREEKS AND PERSIANS. 

No sooner were the Greeks freed from the apprehensions 
of a foreign foe [A. M. 3526], than they began to enter- 
tain jedonsies of each other ; and the first symptoms 
of this dangerous spirit appeared in a misnnderstanding 
that took place between the Athenians and Spartans. 
The former, with their femilies, being returned to their 
own oountiy, begun to think of rebuilding the oity ; 
and as its late state of weakness had rendered it so easy 
a prey to the Perrians, they now formed a plan for 
strengthening and extending the walls, and giving it, 
for the future, a greater deg^ree of security. This 
excited the jealousy of the Lacedaemonians, who could 
not bear to see any of the other states of Gkeece upon 
an equal footing with themselves. Thej therefore sent 
ambassadors to dissuade the Athenians from this under- 
taking ; but being ashamed to avow their real motive, 
they alleged the great detriment which these fortifica- 
tions would be of to the general interests of Greece, 
if ever they should fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Themistocles, who then guided all the councils of 
Athens, at onoe saw through their design, and resolved 
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to neet their dapticoty with eqaal diKianilatioii. He 
tliecelbre told them th«t the Athenians would aoon send 
«fi evibsMj to SfMTta, and fbllj satisfy all their scruples; 
sad haTiBg prooared hiniself to be chosen for this por- 
pose» he aooordingly went thither, and by studied delays 
sept the Spartans in suspense until the works were 
ooMpletely finished. He then boldly threw off the 
■itsfc» and declared that Athens was now in a condition 
to keep out any enemy, either foreign or domestic; 
and that what she had done was perfectly oonsLstent 
with the laws of nations, and the common interests of 
Greece. He farther added, that if any Tiolence were 
offered to his person, the Athenians would retaliate 
upon the Spartan ambassadors, who were now in their 
bands ; in consequence of which the ambassadors on 
both sides were suffered quietly to depart, and The- 
ndslocles, upon his arriyal in Athens, was receiyed as 
if he had been returning from a triumph. 

Saoowraged by his sucqeas in this undertaking. The- 
Bustoolea projected another scheme, far less justifiable 
indeed, finr increasing the power and importance of his 
oonatry. - This scheme, howeyer, he declared, in a full 
asaemtuy of the peo^e, would not admit of being pub* 
Udy mentioned, as its execution required secrecy and 
de^patob. He therefore begged that some person might 
be appointed^ to whom he might communicate his design, 
one who was <|ualified to judge at once of the utility 
and the praoticability of the project Aristides was 
intched upon for this purpose. To him Themistocles 
priyi^y signified his intention of burning the fleet 
oelonging to the rest of the Grecian states, which then 
lay in a neighbomriiig port, and thus rendering Athens 
the undisputed sovereign of the sea. Aristides, shocked 
at so base a proposal, made no answer, but returning 
to the assembly, informed them, that nothing could be 
more advantageous to Athens tiian what Thenustodes 
INToposed, but that nothing, at the same time, could be 
more unjust. The people, adopting the magnanimous 
aentiments of their magiijtrate, unanimously rejected 
the proposal, withoutknowing its contents, and bestowed 
upon Arii4ides the surname of Jtut, which he so well 
deferyed. 
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Tb^ confederates being thus left at -liberty to titrh 
their arms against their foreign foes, instead of drawiD§r 
their swords a^nst one another, fitted out a powerful 
fleet. Pansanias commanded the Spartans ; the Athe- 
nians were conducted by Aristides and Cimon the son 
of Miltiades. They first directed their course to the 
isle of Cyprus, where they set all the cities free. Then 

' steering towards the Hellespont, they attacked the city 
of Byzantium, of which they made themselTCs masters ; 

' and, besides the vast quantity of plunder which they 
found in it, they took a great number of prisoners, many 
of whom were of the richest and most considerable 
fomilies of Persia. 

But whatever the Greeks g^ned upon this occasion 
in fame and authority, they lost in the purity and sim- 
plicity of their manners. The deluge of wealth poured 
in upon them from this quarter^ naturally tended to 
corrupt their minds; and from this time forward, neither 
the magistrates nor the people valued themseWes, as 
formerly, on their personal merit, but merely on account 

- of their riches and possessions. The Athenians, being 
a polite people, bore this change for some time with 
tolerable moderation ; but the contagion immediately 
broke out among the Spartans with all its native viru- 
lence. It seems to have inspired Pausanias, who was 
naturally of a haughty and imperious temper, and who 
had forfeited the good opinion not only at the neigh^ 
bouring states, but also of his own subjects, with the 
ambitions hopes of raising himself to a still higher rank 
than he had yet attained. He offered to deliver op 
Sparta, and even all Greece, to Xerxes, provided that 

{trince would give him his daughter in marriage. How 
ong this conspiracy was carried on is uncertain. Pan- 
sanias was twice tried, and twice acquitted for want of 
sufiScient evidence against him. His g^lt, however, 
became at length too apparent to be any' longer con- 
cealed ; but just as the Elphori were upon the point of 
seizing him, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
where the sanctity of the place preventing his being 
dragged forth,' the people blocked up the entry with 
lafge stones, and tearing off the roof, left him in that 
manner to die of cold and hunger. This he in a little 
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time did ; and tbiia perished the man who had led od the 
>ictorioiis troops of Greeee in the battle of Plataea. 

The &te of Pansanite soon after inToIved that of 
Theaiistoclea, who had some time before been banished, 
and Uved in great esteem at Argos. The occasion of 
his banishment was this : he had built near his house a 
tCT^le in honour of Diana, with this inscription, " To 
Diana, the goddess of good connsel ;" thereby insinua- 
ting the benefit his own counsels had ' been of to his 
ooootry, and the little gratitude his fellow-citizens had 
shown in rewarding them. He was now accused, not 
onlr of having been privy to the designs of Pausanias, 
without revewng them to the state, which part of the 
charge, indeed, seems 'to have been well founded, but 
likewise of having approved and favoured thdse designs, 
a crime, it would appear, of which he was^altogeSier 
gnildess. The Spartans, - however, who had always 
been bis enemies, now declared themselves his accusers 
before the assembly of the people of Athens f and all 
those of his countrymen, who had formerly either 
dreaded his power, or envied his popularity, joined in 
the general charge against him. ' In a word, the people 
were wrought up to such a degree of rage, that they 
clamoured for his death with great vehemence ; and 
persons were actually sent- to seize and bring him before 
the general council of Greece. Fortunately, however, 
he bad notice of their design, and' saved himself by a 
precipitate flight. He first took refuge in the island 
of Corcyra; from thence he repaired to the court of 
Admetns, king of the Molossians ; but that prince not 
being able to afibrd him any long or certain protection, 
he at last went over to Sardis, where, throwing himself 
prostrate before the Persian monarch, he boldly de- 
clared his name, his country, and his misfortunes. "I 
have done,** cried he, " my ungrateful country sertices 
more than once, and I am now come to oifer those 
services to you. My life is in you¥ hands : you may 
now exert your clemency, or display your vengeance. 
By the former yob will preserve a fiuthful suppliant ; 
by the latter you will destroy the greatest enemy of 
Gfoeee." The king made him no answer at this audi- 
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enoe, though he was struck with siladratioji at his 
eloquence and iDtrepidity ; but he soon gave a loose to 
his jo¥ for the event He told his oonrtiers, that he 
considered the arrival <tf Themistocles as a very happj 
incident, and wished that his enemies would always 
pursue the same destructixp policy of banishing frcMn 
among them the good and wise. His joys were con- 
tinued in a dream, In the night he was seen to start 
from his sleep, and three times to cry out, " I have got 
Themistocles the Athenian." He even ^ve him three 
cities for his support, and had him maintained in the 
utmost affluence and splendour. It is said, that sack 
was his interest at the Persian court, and so great was 
the estimation in which he was held by all ranks of 
people, that one day at table he was heard to ciy out to 
Lis wife and children, who sat near him, '* Children, 
we should certainly have been ruined, if we had not 
formerly been undone/' 

But nothing could erase from the breast of Themis^ 
todes the love he entertained for his country. Indeed 
the spirit of patriotism appears to have prevailed among 
the Greeks in a higher degree than ever it did among 
any other people* This was no doubt owing to the 
many violent strup[les they had been obliged to make 
in defence of their country. And perhaps it will be 
found, that the value we set upon any thing, is always 
in proportion to the nains we have taken in acquiring 
or preserving it. When Xerxes, therefore, proposed 
fitting out an ex))edition against Athens, and entrusting 
the command of it to Themistocles, that patriot, rather 
than carry arms aeainst the plaoe of his nativity, put an 
end to his own life bv poison. 

In the meantime, Anstides, instead of incurrin|r the 
jealousy of his countrymen by his ambitious and inter- 
ested views, continued every day to acquire a lai^r 
share of their esteem and veneration by his integrity 
and love of justicA So great, indeed, was his character 
in this rMjpect, that when it was deliberated among the 
states of Greeee who was the most IMroper person to be 
entrusted with the care of the public treasure for oar^ 
rying on the war, all eyes were fixed upoa him>as the 
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oMit upright man to be found in the countrj ;. nod his 
diflcharge of ithis most important office, to which he 
was immediatelv appointed, only served to confirm the 
hu^h opinion the world dready entertained of him. 
Hu merit, besides, in this particular was so much the 
greater, as he himself wa^ extremely poor; bu^ it 
appeared from the following . ineident that he 'was 
Toluntarilj poor, and mi^ht have been richer, if he had 
chosen it. Callia8,an intimate friedd and reladon of his, 
being summoned before the judges' for some offence, 
one of the chief objections urged against him was, that 
while he rolled in affluence and luxury, he suffered bis 
friend and relation, Aristides, to remain in poverty and 
want. But Callias appealing to Aristides himself, it 
appeared that he had generously offered to share his 
fortune with him, which the other had absolutely 
refosed to accept, asserting that he only might be said 
to want, who permitted his appetites to transgress the 
bouoda of his racome ; and that he who could dispense 
with a few things, thus rendered himself more like the 
gods, that want for nothing. 

In this manner he lived, just in his public, and 
independent in his private capacity, and universally 
esteemed and beloved by all that knew him. History 
does not acquaint us with the time or place of his death ; 
bat it bears the most glorious testimony to his character, 
in telling us that he who had the absolute disposal of 
the public treasures, died poor. It is even asserted, 
that he did not leave money enough behind him to 
defr^ the expense of his funeral, but that the govern- 
ment was obliged to bear the charge of it, and to main- 
tain his family. Hu daughters were portioned, and 
his son subsisted at the expense of the public ; and some 
of his grand-children were supported by a pension equal 
to that bestowed upon those who had been victorious 
at the Olympic games. 

The first man that began to make a figure at Athens 
after the death of Themistocles and Aristides, was 
Cimon, the son of Miltiades. In his earlier years he 
had led a very dissolute lifo ; but Aristides perceiving 
in him, amidst all his dissipation* the> seeds of many 

B 
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grett and good qnalitiet, advised him to chmge 
oODdaot, ai^ to raise liui mind, from the pvraiiit of low 
and ignoUe pleasures, to the ambition of directing tJie 
affairs of the state. He did so, and in a little lime, 
became eqaal to his fother in coura^, to Themistodes 
in sagadtj, and even not mach inferior to his instmctor 
himself in integrity. The first specimen he gave of his 
military talents was in scouring the Asiatic seas, and 
delivering all the Greek cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor from their dependanoe upon the Persian crown, 
and making them join in the general confederacy of 
Greece against that very power to which they had 
formerly acknowledged allegiance. Some of these, 
however, that were stronely garrisoned by Persian 
tro<^, made a desperate defence. The city of Eion 
deserves to be particularly mentioned. Boges, the 
govmior, resolved either to preserve it, or to perish in 
the attempt. He accordinglv defended the place with 
incre^ble fioiry, till finding his station no longer ten- 
able, he killed his wife and children, and laying them 
on a faneral pile, which he had erected for the purpose, 
he immediate! V set it on fire, and rashing into uie midst 
of the flames, in that manner expired. 

While 'Cimon was employed m these o^^erations, he 
received intelligence that the whole Persian fleet was ^ 
anchored at the month of the river Eurymidon. He 
accordingly sailed thither, and pursuing the enemy up 
the stream, where they endeavoured to tidce shelter, 
he destroyed all th6ir ships; and bis men jumping on 
shore in pursuit of the Persian mariners, ^ had 
abandoned their vessels, they soon put them to flirht ; 
thus obtainiiig a complete victory both by sea and land 
on the same occasion. This severe blow at last com- 
pelled the Persians to agree to a peace, the terms of 
which were as mortifying to them, as they were honour- 
able to the Grecians. It was stipulated that the Qreek 
cities in Asia should be left in quiet possession of their 
liberty, and that neither the sea nor the land forces of 
Persia should approach so near the Grecian coasts, as 
to give the least occasion for any kind of jealousy. 

The treasures taken in this expedition Cimoo laid 
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ami m hetmHtyiag faas natiTe city; tad the AtheniaM 
gave exmnploB in tlie art of arehiteotaroi that contiiine 
to be adoured to titab very day. About tbe same tmie 
lived tlie fioet Sinotaides, tome of whose works stiil 
remaui ; and tiiese only leave ns room to regret that 
the iC0t are kmg since irretrievably lost 



CHAPTER Vra. 

FJIOM THE PEACE WITH FEB8IA TO THE PEACE OF NICIA8. 

Tbovoh CinMm was for some time, after the death of 



the most considerable man at Atheos» he did 
not reoMun lonr without a rivaL He was soon opposed 
by Pericles, who was much yonnger than he, and was 
a man of a verv different character. Pericles was 
descended from the greatest and most illustrious ftmilies 
of Ath^is ; his fiither Xanthippus defeated the Persians 
at Mycide : and his mother Agarista was niece to Calis- 
thenes, who «qpelled the tyrants,, and established a 
popular government in Athens. In the earlier part of 
his life he applied himself with success to all the different 
iMWKshes of philosophy ; but tbe chief bent of his mind 
was directed to the study of eloquence, in which he is 
said to have outshone ul his contemporaries. Even 
his great opponent, Thucydides, was often heard to say, 
that though he had fiooquently overthrown him, the 
power of his eloquence was such, that the audience 
eonkl never perceive him fidlen. He resembled the 
ftyranl Piaistratos, not only in the sweetness of his voice, 
mit the features of Iris hce, and his whole air and man- 
ner. To these natural and acquired endowments he 
added those of fortune ; he was very rich and intimately 
eoBBoeted with all the most powerful fomilies of the 



The established reputation of Cimon, however, was 
far some time a bar to the rise of Pericles ; but as the 
foraMr was generally abroad, commanding the fleets or 
annies of the oouu tr y ; and the latter was always at 
home, haranguing and making interest with the people, 
hm soon found means to overcome this obstacle. The 
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first oae he made of bis popularity was to leiten tbe 
power, and ooiuequeatlj the character of tbe court of 
Areopagas. This he did cliie% by tbe assistance of 
one Ephialtes, another popular leader, who contrived 
to take awaytiie decision of almost all causes from that 
celebrated tribunal, and to bring them before the 
assembly of the people. Cimon's interest, howerer, 
was still able to counteract, and even to overpower, 
that of Pericles, in a very important question. This 
was, Whether the Athenians should assist the Lacedae- 
monians in suppressing an insurrection of their Helots, 
or slaves, who had taken up arms to rescue themselves 
from bondare ? Cimon gave his opinion in the i^rma- 
tive ; Perides in the negative. But Cimon*s opinion, 
as being the most generous, was for this time aaopted, 
and he was allowed to conduct a large body of troops 
to Sparta, with which he effectually quelled the insur- 
rection. But the Helots taking up arms a second time, 
and possessing themselves of the strong fortress of 
Ithome, the Spartans were once more obliged to apply 
to Athens for assistance. The influence, however, of 
Pericles now prevailed in its turn, and all kind of aid 
was denied them. Thus left to finish the war by them- 
selves, they besieged Ithome, which held out for ten 
years ; at the end of which, however, they made them- 
selves masters of it, though they spared the lives of 
those who defended it, upon condition of their leaving 
Peloponnesus for ever. 

The conduct of the Athenians upon this occasion, 
and some insults they pretended to have received from 
the Lacedaemonians, revived a jealousy that had long 
snbsbted between these rival states, and which continued 
thenceforward to operate with greater or less influence, 
till both of them were reduced to such a low ebb of 
power, that neither of them was able to withstand the 
slightest invasion from abroad. The first instance the 
Athenians gave of their resentment, was to banish 
Cimon, who had been a favourer of the Spartan cause, 
for ten years, from the city ; they next dissolved their 
alliance with Sparta, and entered into a treaty with the 
Argives, the professed enemies of the former. Tha 
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slaTeft baiiisbed from Peloponnesiu were taken vnder 
the protection of Athens, and settled with their families 
at Nanpactns : and all the privileges of Spartan subjects 
were demanded in behalf of those Athenians that resided 
in LaoedaemoD. Bat what contribnted to widen the 
breach still more, the city of Megara, breaking off its 
alliance with Sparta, was protected and garrisoned by 
the Athenians ; and thns was laid the foundation of an 
iareterate hatred, that terminated in the desbnction of 
both these states. 

The dbief motive to this insolent and treacherous 
ooodnct of the Athenians,^ was the high opinion they 
entertained of themselves ever since the battle of Plataea. 
That victory had raised them to the same national 
enunenoe with the Lacedaemonians. But they were 
not satisfied with being their equals ; they wanted to be 
their saperiors. They, therefore, called themselves the 
Protectors of Greece ; they desired that the conTcntion 
of the states should he held at Athens, and they 
resolved to declare open war against any power that 
should dare to insult them. 

Exasperated, however, as these two states were 
against each other, they did not immediately come to 
a •rapture. They first endeavoured to strengthen 
theraseWes by leagues and alHanoe» with the neigh- 
bouring states. At last the armies of the two repabHes 
came to an engagement near Tangara; and though 
Cimon, forjgetting the injury he had received from his 
country, came to its assistance, yet the Athenians 
saffered a defeat A month or two after another action 
happened, and the Athenians were, in their tarn, vic- 
torioos. The conduct of Cimon upon this occasion 
reestablished him in the public favour ; he was restored 
to his country, after a buiishment of five years ; and his 
rival Pericles, was the first that proposed the decree 
tmr his recall. 

Cimon's first care, afler his return, was to oompro- 
nise all differences between the rival states ; and this 
WW so far outwardly effected, that a truce was conn 
clnded for the space of five years. This fumisjied ao 
opfmtnnity for exerting the power of the state upon a 
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iMore disttiit ewmy. A 6eet of two hiiii4red nil 
fitted out, tod the commuid of it giveii to Cibmh^ for 
conquering the island of Cypms. He oooordiiigl j 
sailed thither, oyerran the island, and laid siege to the 
capital, CitiwQ. But being either wounded bj some 
of the defendants, or wast^ hj ackiiesB, he began to 
peroeive the ^iproaohes of death* Still mindfdl, hoW'> 
ever, of his duty> he (nndered his attendants to eonoeal 
his decease till their schemes were crowned with sao- 
cess. The J did so ; and thirty days after he was dead, 
the army, which still supposed itself nnder his oommand, 
obliged the place to surrender. Thus he not eiilr died 
in the arms of Tictory, but he even grained bataes by 
the terror of his name. In so great awe, indeed, did 
the Persians stand of him, that they univeraally desnied 
the seacoasti, and would not come within four hundred 
leagues of any place where he ooold possibly be ex- 
pected. 

Pericles, being now freed from the opposition of so 
powerful a rival, resolved to complete the work of 
ambition he had begun ; and by dividing the conquered 
lands among the people, amusing them witii shows, 
and adorning the city with public bnildinga, he at last 
acquired such an ascendancy over the minds of the 
populace, that he may actually be said to have been 
possemed of sorereijpi power in a free state. The 
Duildings, indeed, which he raised, hare endeared his 
memory to all the lovers of the fine arts. Some small 
remains of them are still to be seen ; and these are 
allowed by the best judges to be so perfieet in their 
kind, that they have never since been excelled, and 
hardly erer equalled. True it is, that, to complete 
these works, he was guilty, in some measure, of injus- 
tice ; for he applied to this purpose part of the money 
that had been raised by the different states of Greece 
for carrying on the war against Persia : but when any 
of these states complained of this embezilement of the 
public treasure, Pericles boldly replied, that the Atho* 
nians were not accountable to any for tiieir conduct ; 
and that they had the best rig^t to the treasures of the 
confederate states, who took Uie greatest cure to defend 
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thepA. He added^Uiat it was fit that iog^nioaa artitMUuk 
sboold have their share of the pnbUcmonej, UBce there 
was still euoagfb left for oarrying on the war. 

These argmnents, however, were by no means soffi- 
cient to sa^fy the other states of Greece, and least of 
all the Spartans, who beheld the present prosperitj of 
Athens with envy, and the insolence of Pericles with 
indignatio];!* And these passions were still farther in^ 
flamed by an expedition which the Athenians undertook 
against Samos, in^ favour of the Milesians, who had 
craved their assistance. It is said, that Pericles 
fiMuented this war, to please a famous coartesan named 
Aspasia, of whom he was particularly enamoured* 
After several skirmishes not worth mentioning, Peri- 
elea besieged the capital of Samos with tortoises and 
battering rams, which was the first time these military 
engines had been employed in sie^s. The Samians, 
after sustaining a nine month's siege, surrendered. 
Peridles raaed their walls, dispossessed them of their 
ships* and exacted immense sums for defraying the 
expenses of the war. Elated with this success, he 
returned to Athens, buried all those who had follen In 
the aost splendid manner, and pronounced their funeral 
oration. 

Though the jealousy and rivalship that subsisted 
between Athens and Sparta, was the true cause of the 
Peloponnesian war, yet neither of them was willing to 
avow their real motive; a petty quarrel among the 
inferior states of Chreece, their allies, famished them 
with an ostensibfe reason. The Corcyreans, reseating 
the conduct oif the Corinthians with regard to one of 
their dependent colonies named Epidamnus, took up 
arms to revenge the affront ; but being worsted in some 
naval «igagements,they had recourse to the Athenians 
for support, who sent them some naval succours, which, 
however, were of no great service. From this war 
arose another ; for Potidea, a city belonging to Athens, 
declaring for Corinth, these two states immediately came 
to a rapture^ and drawing their forces into the field 
near Potidasa, a battle ensued, in which the Athenians 
gained the victory. It was in this battle that Socrates 
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/saved the life of Alcibiades, bis pnpil ; and after the 
battle was over, procnred him the prise of Talonr, 
which he himself more jastlj- deserved. The city of 
Potidsea was soon after besieged in conseqnetice of this 
victory, and the Corinthians complained to the stateir 
of Greece against the Athenians, as having infringed 
the articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians gave them 
an audience, and after hearbg what the Athenians had to 
urge in reply, they came to a resolution, that the Athe- 
nians were the aggressors, and ought to be reduced to a 
sense of their duty. 

To give a colour of justice, however, to their pro- 
ceedings, they began by sending ambassadors to Athens ; 
and while diey made preparations for acting with 
vigour, they still kept up a show of seeking redress by 
treaty. They required the Athenians to expel from 
their city some pernons that had been guilty of profiui^ 
ing the tem{de of Minerva at Ceylon ; they demanded 
that the siege of Potidsea should be raised ; and that 
the Athenians should cease for the future to encroach 
upon.the liberties of Greece. 

Pericles now saw, that as he had drawn his country- 
men into a war, he ought to inspire them wi^ courage 
to support it. He accordingly showed them, that even 
trifles extorted from them with an air of command, were 
in themselves a sufficient ground for war; that they 
might hope to derive considerable advantage from the 
divided • councils of their opponents; that they had 
shipping to invade the enemy s coasts; and that their 
city, being well fortified, could not easily be taken. 
The people, influenced by the force of his eloquence, 
naturally fond df change, and unterrified by distant 
dangers, readily came into his opinion; but in order to 
meet the duplicity of the Spartans with equal address, 
they returned an evasive answer, declaring that they 
wished for nothing more than to settle all differences 
in an amicable manner ; but that, if they were attacked, 
they would defend themselves with their wonted valour. 

Pericles is thought to have had a personal interest 
in hurrying his countrymen into this unhappy quarrel. 
He was deeply indebted to the 'state, and Knew that % 
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iime of peace was the only opportimity in winch he 
could be called upon to account for hig management 
of the public treasure. It is said that Alcibiades, his 
nephew, seeing him one day yery pensive, and asking 
the reason, was answered, that he was considering how 
to midce up his accounts. " Yon had better/' said he, 
" consider how to avoid being accountable.'' Besides 
this, Pericles finding no happiness in domestic society, 
gave himself up to ue> allurements of his mistress, As^ 
pana^ whose wit and vivacity had captivated all th^ 
poets and philosophers of the age, Socrates himself not 
excepted. She was inclined to oppoise the Spartan 
state ; and he, in some measure is thought to have beeh 
guidcsd by her counsels. 

A. M. 3572.] A war between the two principal 
states of Greece naturally drew all the inferior ones into 
the quarrel; and these chose their party, as 'interest, 
incliBation, or ideas of justice led them. The majority 
declared in &vour of the Lacedaemonians, who were 
considered as the deliverers of Greece. On their side 
were ranged the Achaians, the inhabitants of Pellene 
excepted, the people of Megara, Locris, Boeotiia, Phocis; 
Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anactorium. On the side of 
Athens were the people of Chios, L^bos, Plataea, many 
of the islands, and several maritime tributary states, 
including those of Thrace, Potidsea excepted. 

The Lacedaemonians were not long in taking the field. 
Their army, including their allies, amounted to sixty 
thousand men, and was commanded 'by Archidamns, 
one of their kings. The forces of the Athenians were 
not near so numerous. Th^se did not exceed thirteen 
thousand heayy armed soldiers, sixteen thousand inha- 
bitants, twelve hundred horse, and about double that 
number of archers. Unable, therefore, to meet the 
enemy in the field, Pericles advised them to shut them- 
selves up in the city, which could not easily be stormed. 
This advice -at first was but very ill relished ; but at 
last necessitv compelled them to adopt it. Removing, 
therefore, all their valuable effects out of the open 
country, which they abandoned to the mercy of the 
edemy, they took refoge within their walls, where they 
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aeeaed determined to defend themaelTeft to the last 
extremity. To compemiate, howoTer, for the weakneM 
of the land armY» thej had a great wiperiority over the 
Spartan! in their naval force. This consisted of three 
hnndred ships, and with these they oontiiiDally infested 
and plandered the enemy's coasts, and raised contribu- 
tions sufficient for defraying the expenses of the war. 

In the meantime the lAoedaemonians entered the 
country of Attica at (Enoue, and meetin|ir with no 
opposition, marched forward to Achame, within seven 
miles of Athens. The Athenians^ enraged at the mor- 
tification to which they were now expcaed, turned the 
edge of their resentment firom the enemy, and directed 
it against Pericles, whom they regarded as the author 
of their disgrace. They, therefore, insisted upon being 
led out into the open field, where, notwithstsinding the 
inferiority of their numbers, they said they would boldly 
fece the enemy. But Pericles chose the wiser part ; 
he shut up the city gates, placed sufiicient guards at 
all the posts around, sent out parties of hoi'se to Iceep 
the eatmj employed, and at the same time dispatched 
a fleet of a hundred sail to infest the coasts of Pelopmi- 
nesns* These expedients had the desired efieot. The 
Laoedtemonians, finding the place to be altogether 
impregnable, gave up the siege, after laying waste the 
country aroumi, and insulting the defeiiden by their 
numbers and reproaches. To revenge this injury, the 
Athenians, in their turn, invaded the enemy's country 
witii their whole force, and reduced Nisiea, a strong 
seaport, with walls reaching as for as Megara. Elated, 
witn this svccess, they expressed their joy by celebrat- 
ing foneral games, in honour of those who had fallen 
in battle. It was upon this occasion that Pericles 
delivered his fiimous foneral oration, which has come 
down to our times, and is generally considered as a 
proof at once of his eloquence and his gratitode. 

In the beginning of the next year the Lacedaemonians 
invaded Attica with the same number of forces as 
before, and the Athenians were once more obliged to 
take refoge within their walls. But a more dreadfal 
calamity, than even that of war, now began to visit the 
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jukafigy AtlicmiaiM. A plague, and one of the most 
temUe that is recorded in history, now broke oat 
among them. It is said to have begun in Ethiopia, . 
whence it deacended into Egypt, firom thence travelled 
into libya and Persia, and at last broke like a flood 
npon Athens. This pestilence baflled the utmost efforts 
of art ; the most robust constitutions were unable to 
withstand its attacks ; no skill could obviate, nor no 
remedy dispel the infection. The instant a person was 
seized he was struck with despair, which quite disabled 
him from attempting a cure. The humanity of firiends 
was as fiital to themselTCS, as it was useless to the nn> 
happy suffererB. The prodigious quantity of baggage, 
whidb had been remoyed out of the country into the 
city, increased the calamity. Moat of the inhabitants, 
for want of better lodging, lived in littie cott^;es, in 
which they could scarce breathe, while the burning 
heat of the snmmer inflamed the malignity of the dis- 
t»iper. They were seen confusedly huddled together, 
the dead as well as the living ; some crawling through 
the streets, some lying along by the sides of fountains, 
whithter they had endeavoured to repair to quench the 
raging thirst which consumed them. Their very tem- 
ples were filled with dead bodies, and eveir part of the 
city exhibited a dreadfol scene of mortality, without 
the least remedy for the present, or the least hopes with 
regard to futurity. It seized the people with such 
violence, that they fell one upon anotner as they passed 
along the streets. It was also attended with such un- 
common pestilential vapours, that the very beasts and 
birds of prey, though perishing with hunger round the 
walls of the city, would not touch the bodies of those 
who died of it. Even those who recovered, received 
such a terrible shock horn it, as affected not only their 
senses, but the very faculties of their mind. It effaced 
the memory of all the occurrences of their past lives, 
and Aey knew neither themselves nor their nearest 
relations. The effects of this disease are described tut 
large by Thneydides, who was sick of it himself; and 
he observes, among other things, that it introduced into 
the etty a more licentious way of living. For the people 
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at first bad recourse to their gods to aVert this jfi4g' 
ment; but finding they were all equally infected, vrbe- 
ther they worshiped them or not, and that the disease 
was generally mortal, they abandoned themselves at 
once to despair and riot ; for since they held their lives 
bat as it were by the day, they were resolved to make 
the most of their time and money. The canSe of it 'was 
generally imputed to Pericles, who, by drawing sach 
numbers into the city, was thdnght to have corrupted 
the very air. Yet, though this was raging withiu, and 
the enemy wasting the country without, he still con- 
tinaed of the same mind as before, that they ought not 
. to risk all their fortunes on the event of a battle. In 
the meantime, the Lacedaemonians, advancing towards 
the coast, laid waste the whole country, and returned 
after having insulted the wretched Athenians, 'already 
thinned by pestilence and famine. 

It is not to be supposed that Pericles, the reputed 
author of all these calamities, could long escape the 
popular resentment. In fact, he began to be as much 
hated by the people as ever he had been beloved by 
them, and they bad actually deposed him from the 
command of the army ; though, actuated by that fickle- 
ness for which they were remarkable, they soon rein- 
stated him with more than former authority. But he 
did not live long to enjoy his honours. He was seized 
with the plague, and in a little time died of it ; a man 
certainly possessed of many great and amiable qualities, 
and hajndly addicted to a single vice, except that of an 
inordinate ambition. 

The most memorable transaction of the following 
years, was the siege of Plataea, one of the most (amous 
that is to be found in antiquity, on account of the vigoi^ 
ous efforts of both parties, but chiefly for the glorious 
resistance made by the besieged, and the strati^ms 
they employed to elude the fury of the assailants. The 
Lacedaemonians besieged this prace in the beginning of 
the third campaign, and* surrounded it with a strong 
waH, on which to erect their battering engines. Thfc 
besieged seeing the works begin to rise round them, 
threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the citv, in 
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order that thej migbt always onttop the benegeM. 
Thns 1>oth watts* seemed to Yie with each other for 
aaperiority, till at last the besieged, without amming 
themselves at this work any longer, built another within, 
in the form of a' half moon, behind which they might 
retire in case their other works were forced. In the 
meantime, the besiegers, having mounted their engines 
of war, shook the city wall in a very terrible manner ; 
which, thoQgh it alarmed the citizens, did not however 
discourage them ; they employed every art that forti-' 
fication, could soggest against the demy's batteries. 
They caught with ropes the heads of the battering-rams 
that were, played against them, and. deadened their 
force with levers. The besiegers finding their attack 
did not go o^ successfully, and that a new wall was 
raised against their platform, despaired of being able 
to take the place by storm; and therefore changed the 
siege into a blockade, after having in vain attempted 
to set fire to the city, nrhich was sudd^^Iy quenched 
by a showpr. The city was now surrounded by a brick 
wall, suddenly erected, strengthened on each side by a 
deep ditch. The whole army was successively engag^ed 
upon thia wall, and when it was finished, they left a 
guard over half of it ; the Boeotians offering to guard 
the other half while the rest of the army returned to 
Sparta. 

Ib this manner- the vrretched Platseans were cooped 
up by a strong wall, without any hopes of relief, and 
only awaited the mercy of the conquerors. There were 
now in Flataea but four hundred natives, and fourscore 
Athenians, with a hundred and ten women to dress their 
victuals, and no other person, whether freeman or slavey 
all the rest having been sent to Athens before the siege. 
At last, the inhabitants of Plataea, having lost all hopes 
of succour, and being in the utmoist want of provisions^ 
formed fi resolution to cut their wav through the enemy. 
Half of them, however, struck with, the greatness of the 
danger, and the boldness of the enterprise, entirely lost 
courage when they came to the execution^ but the 
rest, who wero about two buiidred and twenty soldiers* 
penisted in their resolution, and effected their escape 
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in the foUowiag nummr. HaviiK taken the hei^t of 
the wall, bj ooantinif tlie rows of brioks that composed 
it, and baving made a nifficient nnmfoer of ladders of 
a proper len^, they Mt out in the middle of a dark 
night, and during a violent stonn of wind and rain, so 
that it was hardly possible either to see or hear them. 
Haying crossed the first ditch, whidi they did with one 
of their legs bare, in order to prevent their sliding in 
the mnd, they advanced to the oottom of the wall, and 
fixing their ladders to it, in a place where they knew it 
to be nngnarded, a party of them ascended, and instantly 
made themselves masters of the two next towers, by 
killing those that defended them. This gave an opportu- 
nity to their comrades to follow them undisturbed ; and 
as soon as they came up on one side, they went down on 
the other, and actually crossed the outer ditch without 
being attadLed, though not ortirely witiiout being dis- 
covered. For while they were coming ever the waN, 
one of them happened to throw down a tile finnn the 
parapet, which alarmed the enemy, and their whole 
army advanced towards the place ; out the night was so 
very dark, that it was absolutely impossible to distin- 
guish one object firom another. May, before they crossed 
the outer ditch, a corps de reserve of three hundred 
men, that were kept for any unforeseen accident, came 
up to them with lighted torches ; but these, instead of 
discovering th<nn, served only to render the enemy 
visible, .^fter passing the ditch, tiiey directed thei^ 
course for some time towards Thebes, well knowing 
the enem^ would never pursue them that way, as not 
thinking it possible they should march towards a hostile 
oily ; but after proceeding about six or seven stadia, 
they turned short towards the mountains, and stmok 
into the road to Athens, where two hundred and twelve 
of them actually arrived, the rest having returned to 
the city thronj^h fear, one archer excelled, who was 
taken on the side of the outer ditch. 
^ In the meantime, the Plateaus, who remained in the 
city, supposing that all their companions had been 
killed, because those who returned, to justify them- 
selves, affirmed they were, sent a herald to'deoMUid 
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tiieir dead bodies ; Imt being told the tine Bteto of the 
affiur, he withdrew. At the end of the following oum- 
pttgn, the Platfeans, being in abwlnte want of provnioni^ 
and QiMtble to make any fiirther refltstanoe, swrrendered 
B(NMi o(Hidition that they should not be jpnniahed till 
they had the benefit of a regular trial, ^ve comnixa- 
uonera came for this purpose from Sparta ; and these, 
withoBt charging them with any crime, barely adced 
them, WheUier they had done any service to the Lsc^ 
dsBmonians and the allies in (his war 1 The Platieans 
were mmdi surprised, as well as pnzaded at this qnes- 
tion, and knew it most haye been suggested by the 
lliebanB» their professed enemies, who faMl yowed their 
dertnictifm. They therefore, put the Laoedaononians 
in mind of the services they had done to Greece in 

feneral, both at the battle of Artendniim and that of 
^lataea ; and particularly in Lacediemonia, at the time 
of the earthquake, whidh was followed by the revolt of 
their slaves. The only reason they assigned ibr their 
havii^ joined the Athenians afterwards, was to defiend 
themselves from the hostilities of the Tliebans, against 
whom they had implored the assistance of the Laoedae- 
momans to no purpose : that if that was imputed to 
them as a crime, which was only their misfortune, it 
ought not, however, entirely to obliterate the memory 
of their former services. " Cast your eyes," said they, 
" on the monuments ad your ancestors which yon see 
here, to whom we annually pay all the honours which 
can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You thought 
fit to intrust the^r bodies with us, as we were eyewit- 
nesses of their bravery. And yet you will now give 
up their ashes to their murderers, in abandoning us to 
the Tfaebans, who fought against them at the battle of 
Flataea. Will you enslave a province where Greece 
reoovered its libert j 1 Will you destroy the temples 
of those gods to whom you owed the victory 1 On this 
occasion, we may venture to say, our interest is insepar- 
able frma jour glory, and you cannot deliver up your 
ancient friends and beneiactors to the unjust hatred of 
the Thebans, without eternal infamy to yourselves." 
One would imagine, thai these arguments would have 
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had • proper effect upon the LaoedwuoDiani ; bat they, 
•irere niafled by the aiuiwer which the Thebans made, 
and which waa expreased in the most haughty and 
bitter tenns; and beaides they had brong^fat their in- 
atmctiona from Laoedaemon. They atood therefore to 
their first qnestion. Whether the Plataeana had done 
them any service in this warl and making them pass 
one after another, as they aeyerally answered No, ea<^ 
Itras immediately butchered, and not one escaped. 
About two hnndred were killed in this manner; and 
twenty-fiye Athenians, who were among them, met with 
the same nnhappy fiite. Their wiyea, who had been 
taken prisoners, were made slaves. The Thebans after- 
wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and 
Thebes, but the next year they demolished it entirely. 
It was in this manner the Laoedaemoniana, in hopes of 
reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sacrificed 
the Plataeans to their fury, ninety-three years after their 
first alliance with the Athenians. 

The Lacedemonians, however, were not so elated 
with this success, as to make them unwilling to agree 
to a peace, provided it could be obtained upon honour- 
able terms ; and several overtures for this purpose were 
made by their ambassadors, but without effect; for 
Cleon, who now guided the councils of the Athenians^ 
boasted, that he would take all the Spartans in the 
island of Spacteria within twenty days. He accord- 
ingly sailed thither in company with Demosthenes, 
the Athenian admiral (whose courage and conduct his 
eloquent descendant, of the same name, afterwards 
celebrated); and, having landed their troops, they 
attacked the enemy with great vigour, drove them fit>m 
post to post, and gaining ground ]>erpetually, at last 
forced them to the extremity of the island. The Lace* 
daemonians had stormed a fort that was thought inacce»- 
sible. There they d^ew up in order of battle, and facine 
about to that side where alone they imagined they could 
be attacked, they defended themselves like so many 
lions. Bat a body of troops having clambered over 
some steep rocks, and come upon their rear, they were 
soon obliged to surrender at discretion. They were 
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ottrried to Athens, where they were told they ahonld be 
aUowed to remaiB in safety till a peace was oonclnded, 
fwoTided the LacedsBmoniaas did not invade the Athe- 
nian territories ; for in that case, they were informed, 
they should all be put to death. This tended g^reatly 
to pave the way for a general pacification ; as the Lace* 
daemonians were extremely desirous of proooring the 
releaae of these men, who were some of the chief of the 
city. The war, however, continued for two or three 
years longer, though without being productive of any 
remarkable event. The Athenians, indeed, took the 
island of Cythera ; but, in their turn, were defeated by 
the Lacedaemonians at Dellion. At last both nations 
bc^^an to be weary of a contest, that put them to so 
great an expense, without procuring them any solid 
advantage. A truce for a year was therefore concluded 
between them, which -afterwards terminated in a more 
fauMing recomnliation. This happy event was consider* 
ably fecilitated by the death of tiie two generals that 
commanded their armies, and who had hitherto opposed 
a peace, though from very different motives. Brasidas, 
the Liicedflemonian, was killed in a sally, which he was 
conducting when besieged in Amphipolis ; and Cleon, 
the Athenian, despising an enemy, to whom he knew 
himself superior, was set upon unawares, and flying for 
safety, was killed by a soldier who happened to meet 
him. Brasidas was possessed of courage and conduct, 
of moderation and integ^ty ; and his opposition to a 
peace seems to have proceeded merely from a true 
Spartan zeal for the honour of his country. Courage, 
indeed, seems to hare been hereditary in his fiunily, as 
it no doubt was in the whole Spartan nation : for when 
his mother received the news of his death, she asked 
the persons who brought her the intelligence, whether 
he died honourably ; and when they began to launch 
out into encomiums on his gallantry and heroism, and 
to prefer him to all the generals of his time ; " Yes," 
said she, " my son was a brave man, but Sparta has still 
many citizens braver than he." 

Cleon was a man of a very different character. He 
was rash, arrogant, obstinate, and contentious : ant* 

F 
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though be succeeded in his expedttiou to Sphai6teria» 
he was by no means fitted for war. He only inad^ use 
of it. as a cloak for his ill practices, and because he 
could not carry on his other views without it. He had, 
indeed, a readiness of wit, with a kind of low drollery, 
that took with the populace, though with better judgea 
it only passed for impudence and bnifoonery. But 
what he chiefly depended upon was his eloquence ; yet 
even this was of the noisy and boisterous kind, and oon- 
sisted more of the vehemence of his utterance, and the 
violence of his action and gestare, than in the elegance 
of his style, or the strength of his reasoning. 

Matters being now brought into this happy train, a 
peace was concluded in the tenth year of the war, 
oetween the two states and their confederates, for fifty 
years. The chief articles of it were, * that the forts 
should be evacuated, and the towns and prisoners 
restored on both sides. This was called the Nician 
peace, because Nicias, who was just the reverse of his 
rival, Gleon, was the chief instrument in effecting it. 
Besides the tender concern he always entertained for 
his country, he had more particular ends in view in 
bringing it about He wished by this means to secure 
his reputation. For though he had succeeded in most 
of the expeditions in which he had been engaged, he 
well knew how much he owed to his g^ood fortuna and 
his cautious management, and he did not choose, to risk 
the fame he had already acquired by any attempts to 
procure more. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE PEACE OF NICIA3 TO THE END OF THE PELOPON- 

NESIAN WAR. 

Treaties of peace, however solemn or nncere, are but 
feeble barriers ag^nst the interests, the inclinations, or 
the prejudices of rival states, or even a|^nst-the ambi- 
tious views of those that have the chief direction of 
theii' councils. This was fatally experienced in the 
war, that, notwithstanding theiK late agreement, soon 
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ifter broke out between tbe Athemam and SparUm, 
mH to promote the welfiure, or advance the power of 
either people, bat merely to gratify the pride and vanity 
of Alcibiades, who waa now become the most popalar 
man in Athens. Many thinn contributed to make him 
80. He was as remarkable for the beauty of his person, 
as the endowments of his mind. He was descended 
from one of the gpreatest families in Athens ; he was the 
richest man in the place ; and his style and manner of 
living was equal to his income. Add to this, that tbongh 
he was frequently drawn into irregularities by the per- 
nicious advice of flatterers, with whom he was naturally 
surrounded, and the violence of his own passions, which 
were ever in the extreme, yet he was as often recalled 
from these vicious courses, and brought back into the 
paths of virtue, by the salutary counsels of Socrates, for 
whose character he had conceived the highest regard, 
and to whose lessons he always gave the greatest 
attention. 

Nor was the philosopher less fond of him, than he 
was of the philosopher. For perceiviog in him, amidst 
all his irregularities, the seeds of many great and ami- 
able qualities, he was extremely desirous of cultivating 
these, and bringing them to maturity, that so, when he 
grew up, instead of being a curse and disgrace, he might 
prove an honour and a bleteing to his country. And so 
fully was he convinced of the ascendency he had ac- 
quired over the mind of this young man, that whenever 
he heard he was indulging himself in any low or vicious 
pleasures, he would pursue him as a master does a 
fugitive slave, and severely reprimand him for his foil v ; 
and the other would listen to him with all the submis- 
sion of a dutiful son to the best of fathera. Hence 
proceeded the inequality of his conduct, which was 
sometimes agreeable to the most rigid rules of morality, 
and at others was marked with all the extravagance of 
the wildest passions. 

His mlii^^ pasaon, indeed, seems to have been the 
love of pawer, and a desire of superiority ; and of this 
he is said to have given severd striking instances, even 
while a boy. One day being rather overmatched in 
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wresdiD^, indlfoaring to be thrown, down, he g<»t the 
hand of his anti^DMt in his month, and bit it with all 
his force ; upon which the other let go his hold, and 
said, "Alcibiades, yon bite like a woman." — **Jfo,^ 
replied he, ''I bite tike a lion." At another timoy 
when he was playing in the street at some game of 
chance, a loaded cart happened to come that way when 
it was his turn to throw. At first be called out to the 
driver to stop, becanse he was going to throw in the 
road over which the cart was to pass. Bnt the iellow 
did not seem to mind him, bat still drove on, upon 
which all the rest of the boys divided and made way ; 
but Aicibiades throwing himself on his fitce before the 
cart, and stretching ont his limbs, bid the carter drive 
on if be would ; at which the man was so startled, that 
he pat back his horse, and Aicibiades was allowed to 
have h;8 throw before the cart passed. His ambition 
naturally increased with his years, and when he came 
to be a man, like Pompey in later times, instead of 
being able to bear a saperior, he conld not even endure 
an eqaal. For this reason it was, that he set himself in 
opposition to Nicias, who was as mnch respected by hia 
own coantr3fmen, and much more by the Lacedaemo-' 
nians, who esteemed him for his moderation and love 
of jastice. And on the same account, he conceived an 
incurable prejudice against the Lacedasmonians them- 
selves for this preference given to his rival, and did 
every thing in bis power to excite a quarrel between 
them and the Athenians, 

The first step he took for this purpose was, to insti- 
gate the people of Argos to break with the Laoedsemo- 
nians ; assuring them, that, if they did so, they should 
soon be supported by the whole power of Athens ; and 
the fact is, every thing was in a fair way for a Ireaty 
between the Athenians and Argives, when the Lacedm- 
mcHiians, informed of these negotiations, sent ambassa- 
dors to Athens, in order to remonstrate, and invested 
them with full power to settle all matters in dispute 
in an amicable manner. This commission seemed to 
satisfy the conncil, to whom it was first communicated; 
and die people were to assemble the next day, to give 
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the imbatndon an audience. Alcibiades, fearing that 
this would mar his ichenieay had reoonne to the follow- 
ing artifice* He oontriTed to have a private conference 
with the amfaaasadors, and' persuaded them, under 
oolour of friendship, not to let the people know at first 
what foil powers they po ssepgo d, but merely to intimate 
that they oame to treat and make proposals ; for that 
otiierwiae the people would grow ex<Hr1»tant in their 
demands, and endeavour to extort firom them such un- 
reasonable terjns as they could not with honour consent 
io. The stratagem succeeded. The ambassadors, be- 
lieving him sincere, withdrew their confidence from 
Nifciaa, and reposed it in him ; and the next day, when 
the people were assembled, and the ambassadors intro- 
duced, Alcibiades, with a very obliging air, demanded 
of thrai with wimt powers they were come. They 
ande answer, that they were not come as plenipoten* 
iiaiies. Upon which he instantly changed his voice 
and countenance, and exclaiming against Uiem as notori- 
oos liars, bid the people take care how they transacted 
any thing with men, on whose veracity they could have 
ao little dependance. The jieople disiiiisBed the am> 
tawiadnni in a rage ; and Nicias, knowing nothing of 
die deceit, was confounded and in disgrace. To redeem 
las credit, he proposed being sent once more to Sparta ; 
but not being able to obtain such terms as the Athenians 
demanded, they immediately, upon his return, struck 
np a league witl^ the Argives for a hundred years, 
iniduding the Eleans and Mantenieans ; which yet did 
not in tenns cancel that with the Lacedaemonians, 
though it is plain, that the whole scope of it was 
leTelled against them. Upon this new alliance Alci- 
Inadet was declared general ; and though even his best 
friends could not commend the method by which he 
had aooomplished his designs, yet it was looked upon 
as a great stroke in politics thus to divide and shake 
afaaost all Peloponnesus, and to remove the war so far 
firom the Athenian frontier, that even success would 
profit the enemy but little, should they be conquerors; 
whereas, if they were defeated, Sparta itself would 
hardly be safe. 
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The Spartanft, however, were determined to omsh 
the evil in the bad ; and acoordin^ly drawing out their 
whole foroe both of citizenn and slaves, and beings 
joined by their allies, thev encamped almost under the 
walls of Aryos. The Argives were not slow in meeting 
them; they immediately marched out, and offered them 
battle. Bat jnst as the two armies were going to 
engage, a trace was conolnded for fovr months, as a 
previoos step towards an amicable settlement of all 
differences. 

The Athenians, thinking thej had now (bond the 
jSpartans sufficient employment by the troubles they 
had excited in Peloponnesus, began to extend tbetr 
views to more distant objects, and they actually finrmed 
a dengn of adding the island of Sicily to their empires. 
The people of Bgesta sapplied them with a plausible 
pretext for executing this project They anplied to 
the Athenians, in quality of their allies, craving their 
aid against the inhabitants of Selinnta, who were as* 
sisted by the Syraousans. This opportunity was greedily 
laid hold of; but not to engage in a war without bein^ 
sure of the means of carrying it on with spirit, the 
Athenians sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire into the 
state of affairs, and see whether there was money enough 
in the te'easury to defray the expense of so gpreat an 
undertaking. The people of that city had lately bor- 
rowed firom the neighbouring states a great number of 
gold and silver vases, of an immense value ; mid of 
these they now made a splendid display to the Athenian 
deputies. Upon the return, therefore, of these last, a 
resolution was immediately taken to comply with tlie 
request of the Elgestans ; and Alcibiades, Nicfias, and 
Ijimachns were appointed to command the fleet, with 
full power not only to saooour Egesta, and restore the 
inhabitants of Leontium to their city, of which they had 
been deprived by the Syraousans, but also to regulate 
the affairs of Sicily in such a manner, as might bnt suit 
the interests of the republic. 

Nioias was extremely uneasy at his being appointed 
to this command, ^lartly because he disapproved of the 
war itself, but chiefly because Ire was joined in com* 
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KuttoB with Alcibiadeg. But the Athenians thought 
it iMceflsary to temper ^e ardoar and impetuoaty of 
the one, with the coolness and deliberation of the other. 
NiciM, therefoce, not daring to oppose the war openly, 
eodeavonred to do it indireetly, by representing the 
l^eat number of difficulties with which it would be at- 
tended. He said, that a fleet would not be sufficient ; 
that -a land army must likewise be raised, and subsisted 
at aq immense expense ; for as to the pompous promises 
made them by the Egestans, these -might probably fail 
them at a time when they stood most in need of pecu- 
niary aid : that they ooght to weigh well the great 
disparity between them and the enemy, with regard to 
the conTeniences they would- respectively enjoy : that 
the Syracusans would be in their own country, in the 
midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as well 
as eng;ag^ by interest, to assist them with men, money, 
htfrses, and provisions; whereas the. Athenians would 
carry on the war in a remote country, possessed by 
their enmnies, where, in winter, news could not be 
brought them from home in less than -four months; a 
country where all things would oppose the Athenians, 
and nothing be procored but by force of arms: that, even 
if the expedition succeeded, it would not be productive 
of the mighty advantage -expected from it ; and, if it 
fiuled, it would reflect eternal disgrace upon the Athe- 
nian name : and that, for his own part, he was deter- 
mined not to go, unless he ww supplied with every 
thing necessary for carrying on the war, as he would 
n0t depend upon the caprice or precarious promises of 
alKes. This speech, however, instead of cooUng the 
ardour of the Athenians, as Nicias expected, served 
mly to inflame it more : and orders were immediately 
given for rauring as many troops, and fitting out as 
many galleys as the generals thought necessary ; and 
the levies aocordingly were carried on in Athens, and 
other places, with incredible spirit. « 

Before we enter upon the narration of the important 
events that todc* place in the expedition to Sioily, it 
will be proper to say a few words respecting Syracuse, 
the capital of that island. About the year of the world 
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3020, Connth had loquired oonnderable repstttion as 
a raaritiine power. Aft the improTement of navigation 
XeneralW leads to discoyerjr, so it leads to coaimerce 
uso, and to colonization. It had thjs effect on the 
Corinthians. They had not been long acquainted with 
Sicily, before they projected the scheme of peopling^ 
part cf it with the natives of Peloponnesus. Archiasy 
therefore, a descendant of Hercules, was sent thither 
with a fleet, furnished with every thing necessary for 
such an enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse, 
which, from tne peculiar advantages it derived Iroaa 
its rich soil and capacious harbour, soon became the 
most flourishing city in Sicily: in size, indeed, and 
beauty, it yielded not to any city in Greece. It was 
long subject to Corinth, and governed by nearly the 
same laws. But as it increased in power, it aimed at 
independence, and by degrees renounced its allegiance 
to Corinth. To its emancipation are owing the occur- 
rences which we are now to recito. 

The levies being by this time completed, the generals 
resolved to set sail immediately, after having appointed 
Coreyra as the place of rendezvous for most of the 
alliee, and such ships as were to carry the provisions and 
warlike stores. All the citizens, as well as foreigners* 
in Athens, flocked by daybreak to the |K>rt of Pyneus» 
in order to behold this magnificent sight. It was» 
indeed, a spectacle well worth their curiosity; for 
neither Athens, nor any other city had ever fitted out 
such a grand and gallant fleet as the present True it 
is, that those which had been sent a^nst Epidaurus 
and Potidsea were as considerable with respect to the 
number of soldiers and ships ; but then they were not 
equipped with so much magnificence, neither vras their 
▼oyase so long, nor the enterprise so important. The 
city had iurnuhed a hundred empty galleys, that ia^ 
threescore light ones, and forty to transport the heayy> 
armed soldiers. Every marinw received daily a 
drachma, or ten-pence English, for his pay, exclusive 
of what the captains of ships gave the rowers of the first 
bench. When the ships were loaded, and the troops 
got on board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers 
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were offered vp for the saeoew <^ the expedition. 
Gold and dWer caps were filUog every where with 
wine, and their accnstoraed libatiouswere poured ont; 
the people, who lined the shore, shoutings at the oanie 
tine, and liftings np their hands to heaven, to wish their 
fellow citizens a good voyage and sacoess. And now 
the hymn being snng and the ceremonies ended, the 
■hips sailed one after another out of the harbour ; after 
which they strove to outsail one another, till they all 
arrived at iEgina. From thence they made to Coroyra, 
where the army of the allies was assembled with the 
rest of the fleet. 

Upcm their arrival at Sicily, the generals were divided 
in their opinions with regard to the place where they 
should make a descent. Lamachus was for sailing 
directly to Syracuse, and attacking the town, before 
the inmd»tants had time to recover from their first con- 
sternation ; but his proposal was rejected, and it was 
thought more expedient to reduce the nnaller cities 
tnL Detaching, therefore, ten galleys to take a view 
of the harbour and situation of Syracuse, they landed 
with the rest of their forces, and surprised Catana. 

In the meantime, the enraiies of Aldbiades took 
advantage of his absence to traduce his character, 
which, indeed, was sufficiently open to attack. They 
aecuaed him of having neglected the proper method oi 
invading Sicily, and they fhrther charged him with 
impiety in profoning the mysteries of Ceres. This was 
sufficient to induce the giddy multitude to recall their 
general ; but for fear of exciting a tumult in the army» 
they only sent him orders to return to Athens, that so he 
mi^bt pacify the people by his presence. Alcibiadea 
preteiiaed to obey the order with great submission ; but 
reflectiBg on the inconstancy and caprice of his judges, 
he no sooner reached Thurinm than be disappeared ; 
and the galley, therefore, returned without bun. For 
this act of contumacy he was condemned to death, hia 
wfa«rie estate was confiscated, and all the orders of reli- 
gi<« were commanded to curse him. Some time after 
upon news being brought him that the Athenians had 
condeBMied him to death, *< I hope one day," said he, 
f to make them sensible that I am still alive." 
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The SyraciuaiM bad by this time put themselves in 
a postare of defence, and finding that Nicias did not 
a^anoe towards them, they talked of attacking him in 
his camp ; and some of them asked, in a scoffing way. 
Whether he was come into Sicily to settle at Catana 1 
He was roosed by this insnlt, and determined to show 
them that he was deficient neither in coarage nor oon- 
dact. He was a£raid, however, of attacking the place 
by land for want of cavalry ; and it was almost eqoallj 
hazardoos to make a descent by sea : neverthelesa, he 
f^ose the latter method, and succeeded in it by a atrah 
tagem. He had gained a citizen of Catana to go aa a 
deserter to the Syracnsans, and to inform them, that 
the Athenians lay everf night in the town without their 
arms ; and that early in the morning, on a certain daj 
appointed, they might surprise them, seize on their 
camp, with all their arms and baggage, barn their 
fleet in the harbour, and destroy uieir whole army. 
The Syracnaans gave credit to this intelligence, and 
marched with all their forces towards Catana, whiiA 
Nicias was no sooner informed of than be embarked his 
troops, and steering away for Syracuse, landed them 
there the next morning, and fortified himself in the out- 
skirts of the town. The Syracusans were so provoked 
at this trick being put upon them, that tbey imme«liately 
returned to Syraciue, and presented themselves without 
the walls in order of battle. Nicias marched out of his 
trenches to meet them, and a very sharp action ensued, 
in which the Athenians at lenj^ got the better, and 
forced the enemy back to the city, after having killed 
two hundred and sixty of them and their allies, with 
the loss of fifty of their own men. They were not, 
however, yet in a condition to attack the city, and they, 
therefore, took up their winter quarters at Naxus and 
Catana. 

Next spring, having received a supply of horse from 
Athens, together witii provisions and other warlike 
stores, Nidas resolved to block up the place both by 
sea and land. The first thing he did for this purpose 
was to take possession of Epipolse, a high hill wliioh 
commanded the city, and could only be ascended by 
one very steep and craggy passage. The Syracusans 
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were so ienrible* of the importtooe of this post, that 
they did every thiog in their power to prevent hu 
seising it ; Irat Nicias landed his trooiw so secretly and 
so suddenly, that he made himself master of it before 
they were aware. He even repulsed a body of seven 
hundred men who were c<Nning to dislodge him, having 
killed three hundred of them together with their leader. 
Here he built a fort, and began to invest the town in 
wash a manner, as to cut off all communication between 
it and the country. In the course of this work several 
skirmishes happened, in one of which JLamachus was 
slain, so that tne sole command now devolved upon 
Iii icias. The Syracusans made another attempt to regain 
this post. Nicias was then sick in the fort, and in bed, 
with mily his servants about him. But when he found 
the enemy were forcing his intrenchments, he got up, 
and set fire to the engines, and other wood that lay 
scattered about the fort ; which had so good an effecl; 
that it served as a signal to his own troops to come up 
to his relief; and so terrified and confouuded those of 
the enemy, tiiat they retreated into the city. 

From tiiis time Nicias began to conceive great hopes 
of taking the place, the rather as several of the other 
eitiea of Sicily came over to his interest, and supplied 
his troops with all kinds of provisions. The Syracu- 
I, on their side, seeing themselves blocked up both 



by sea and land, and despairing of being able to hold 
out much longer, were already beginning to think of a 
surrender. Nay, they bad actually summoned a council 
to settle the terms of a capitulation, when, to their 
great jo v and surprise, because contrary to their expec- 
tation, they saw Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian general, 
airive with a force, tiiat soon relieved them from all 
their fears, and in a little time reduced the Athenians 
to a more deplorable situation than that in which the^ 
themselves were now placed. Gylippus, conscious of his 
own strength, and perhaps a little actuated by Spartan 
pride, sent a herald to the Athenians, to acquaint them 
that he would allow them five days to leave Sicily. 
Nicias did not deign to give any answer to this proposal, 
and both sides therefore prepared themselves for battle. 
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la the fint engagement the Spaitans were defeated, 
chiefly on aooount of the narrowoefls of ground vrhere 
they mog^t, which was between the two walb which 
the Athenians had raised to invest the city; and as 
this prevented Gylippns from extending hb iines» or 
making use of his horse, the Athenians got the better. 
.Gylippas, however, had the magnanimity, or rather 
indeed good policy, to take the) whole blame of the 
miscarriage npoii himself. He declared, that he, and 
not his men, were in fetalt; and that he would soon 
give them an opportunity of recovering his honoar and 
their own ; and, accordingly, the vei^ next dayattack- 
ilig the enemy in a more advantageous spot he obtained 
over them a more complete victory than they had done 
over him : so much does the event of a battle depend 
upon the natore of the ground where it is fought. 

Nicias being by thb means obliged to act upon the 
.defensive, took possession of Plemmyrinm near the 
great harbour, where he built three forts, and almost 
idiut himself up in garrison. Besides, the Lacedsemo- 
nians were now considerably strengthened by a. rein- 
forcement they received from Corinth. In this state of 
affairs, Nicias wrote home a most melancholy account 
of his present situation. He told his oonntrymen, that, 
instead of besieging the Syracnsans, he himself was 
now besieged by them and their allies : that the towns 
revolted from lum, the slaves and mercoiaries deserted, 
and his troops were employed in guarding the forts 
and bringing in provisions> m which last service many 
of them were cut off by the enemy's horse. He added, 
that unless a reinforcement was sent bim equal to that 
with which he had origpinally set out, it was in vain to 
think of attempting any tmng farther: and, in any 
event, he begged, that he himself might be recalled, as 
his health was so much impaired as to render him in- 
capable of going on with the service. This last part of 
his request, however, the Athenians would bv no means 
consent to : but they resolved to send out Eurymedon 
and Demosthenes with fresh supplies ; the former im- 
mediately with ten galleys, and the other early in the 
4pring with a stronger force. At the same time they 
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npointed Menander fltnd Enthjdennift as aadituits to 
NioiM ; and iJiese immediately joined him. 

Bot Gylippvs was determined to be belbreband with 
the Atbenittis, and to cmah, if poauUe, the force they 
BOW had in Sicily, before the saoeonn should arriTe. 
For thisparpose he persuaded the Syracnsans to baaard 
a batUe by sea, while he should endearonr to storm the 
forts of Plemmyrium. The former part of this scheme 
fidled ; the latter succeeded. Hie Athenians had tmly 
sixty ships to oppose to eighty of the Syracnsans ; but 
as they were 'greatly superior to them in naval skill, 
they at last got the better, though Tictory seemed at 
first to incline to the nde of the enemy. The Athenians 
lost three ships in this engagement ; but the Syracnsans 
bad nine sunk, and three taken. In the meantime, 
Gylippns attacking the forts at Plemmyrium, while 
Bumy of those who defended them were gone to the 
shore, in order to view the sea fi^t, he carried the 
greatest of them by storm ; and this so intimidated the 
garrisons of the other two, that they abandoned them 
in a moment. 

Encouraged- by this success; he resolved to repeat 
his blow before the arrival of the Athenian succours. 
He therefore persuaded the Syracnsans to Tenture ano- 
ther battle by sea. They did so, and with a greater 
degree of good fortune than had attended them on the 
former occasion. Nicias would willingly hare declined 
this engagement; but he was oyerruled, or rather 
overpersuaded, by his two coUeagnes, Menander and 
Bnthydemns. Th.e Athenians had seventy-five galleys, 
the Syracnsans eighty. The first day the two fleets 
continued in sight of each other, without coming to a 
general engagement, and only a few skirmishes passed 
between them. The Syracnsans did not make the least 
motion the second day. But on the third they came 
wp much somier than usual, when a great part of the 
day was spent in* skirmishing, after which they retired. 
Hie Athenians not imagining they would retnm again 
that day, did not keep themselves in readiness to 
receive them. Bat the Syracnsans having refreshed 
themselves in great haste, and gone on board their 
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galleys, attacked the AthenianB anawares, and in a little 
time tlirew them into irretrieyahle confiision. These 
last, indeed, woald hare received a mach more severe 
blow, had they not taken shelter behind their transports, 
which had been preyionsly drawn np in a line to protect 
them. They lost, however, on mis occasion seven 
galleys; and a great number of their soldiers were 
either killed or taken prisoners. 

While Nidas was reflecting with grief upon his pre* 
sent unhappy situation, and looking forward with terror 
to the still more melancholy prospect that lay before 
him, he was relieved from all his uneasiness, by the 
arrival of Demosthenes' fleet, which now came forward 
in great pomp and splendour. It consisted of seventy- 
three galleys, on board of which were hve thousand 
flighting men, and above three thousand archers, slingersy 
and bowmen. This was a force,, which, if properly 
managed, might have turned the scale of victory yet 
once more in favour of the Athenians; but by the 
precipitancy of Demosthenes and the other generals, 
in opposition to the more cautious measures recom- 
mended by T^icias, it only served to heighten their 
disgrace and the enemy's triumph. 

It was resolved, in a council of war, to attack the 
town immediately ; and as a previous step to it, to make 
themselves roasters of Epipolae. In their first assault 
upon this latter place, which was inade by night, thej 
stormed the outer intrenchment ; but as they were 
advancing towards the second, they were suddenly 
attacked by the forces of the city, which had marched 
under arms out of their lines,' and were supported by 
Gylippils. These, however, being seized wiUi astonish- 
ment, which the darkness increased, were soon put to 
flight; but a body of Bceotians, who followed them^ 
.made a more vigorous stand, and marching against the 
Athenians witli their pikes presented, repulsed them 
with great shouts, and committed a most dreadful 
slaughter. This spread a universal terror through 
the rest of the army. Those who fled either forced 
along such as were advancing to their assistance, or else, 
mistaking them for enemies, turned their arms agunst 
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tiiem. They were now all mixed indiserimiiiately, it 
beiii§^ impossible, amidst the horrors of so dark a night, 
to distinguish friend from foe ; and death was frequently 
inflicted by that hand, from which, in the daytime, 
protection would have been received. The Athenians 
sought for one another to no purpose ; and from their 
often asking the word, by which only they were able 
to know one another, a strange confusion of sounds was 
heard, which occasioned no little disorder; not to 
mention that they by this means divulged their watch- 
word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs ; because, 
by their being together, and in a body, they had no 
occasion to repeat it. In the meantime, those who 
were pursued, threw themselves from the top of the 
rooks» and many were dashed to pieces by the fall : 
and as most of those who escaped straggled from one 
another up and down, the fields and woods, they were 
cut to pieces the next day by the enemy's horse who 
pnrsnea them. Two thousand Athenians were slain 
in this engagement, and a great quantity of arms was 
taken ; those who fled having thrown them away, that 
thev might be the better able to escape over the pre- 
cipices. 

ThiM were at once blasted all the flattering hopes 
which the Athenians had conceived on the arrival of 
Deitesthenes; and Gylippus having soon after made 
the tour of Sicily, and brought in with him a great 
number of fresh troops, acquired by that means such an 
undiluted superiority over the Athenians, that these 
last, convinced of their utter inability to make any 
furtber head against him, resolved immediately to 
abandon the island, and return to their own country. 
But just as they were upon the point of embarking, 
(wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who never supposed 
they would quit the island so soon) the moon was sud- 
denly eclipsed : and .as this was a phenomenon, with 
the real cause of which they were utterly unacquainted, 
they concluded it to be a prodigy or portent, and there- 
fore dreaded the consequences of it. It had been cus- 
tomary, upon former occasions, to suspend the execution 
of any enterprise for three days after such an accident 
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kappened. But the foothwjrers, beinr now oongnHed, 
said, that the AtheniaBS mart not aau till nine times 
three days were past (these are Thncydides^ words) ; 
which doabtless was a mysterious number in the 0|Mnion 
of the people. Nicias, scmpnlons to a fnM, and foil 
of a mistaken veneration for those blind interpreters 
of the will of the gods, declared that he wonid wait a 
whole revolution of the moon, and not set sail till the 
same day of the next month, as if he had not seen the 
planet shine with her osnal brightness the moment she 
emerged from the shadow of Uie earth by which she 
had been darkened. 

The Svracnsans, however, being informed of the in- 
tended departore of tiie Atiienians, were determined 
not to let them retire in peace, and, if possible, not 
even retire at all ; bat either to cat tiiem off entirel j, 
or oblige them to surrender ss prisoners of war. For 
this purpose, they attacked the intrenchments imrnedi^ 
ately, and gained a slight advantage over them. The 
next day ^ey made a second attack, and at the same 
time sailed with seventy-six galleys asainst eighty>mx 
of the Athenians. After an obstinate dispute, the Athe- 
nians were defeated with the loss of eighteen of their 
ships, which were taken by the enemy, and their crews 
cut to pieces. Earymedon too, their commander, lost 
his life in the engagement. 

In order to prevent their escaping by sea, the enemy 
shut up the mouth of the great harbour, which was 
about five hundred paces wide, with gidleys placed 
cro8S>wise, and other vessels, fixed with anchors and 
iron chains, and at the same time made the requisite 
preparations for a battle, in case they should have con* 
rage to engage again. The Athenians seeing themselves 
cooped up in this manner, and having no otiier means 
of procuring provisions but by being masters of the sea, 
were obliged to hazard another engagement upon that 
element. Both cotamanders exerted all their eloquence 
to animate their men, and none could be actuated by 
stronger motives than now inflaenoed them ; for upon 
the issue of the battle, which was going to be fought, 
depended not only their own lives and liberties, but 



even the fiUe of their native ooontry. This battle i»m 
more obntiiiate and bloody than any of the preoeding 
ones. The Athenians, being arrived at the month of 
the port, easily took die first ships they came to ; bnt 
when they attempted to break the chain of the rest, the 
enemy poured in upon them from all quarters. As near 
two hundred galleys came rushing on each side into a 
narrow place,- there must necessarily be very great 
omifesion ; and the vessels could not easily advance, 
or i«tire, or turn about to renew the attack. The beaks 
of the galleys, for this reason, did little execution ; but 
there were very Virions and frequent discharges. The 
Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
winch always did esLecution from whatever place they 
were thrown ; whereas they defended themselves only 
by shooting darts and arrows,. which, by the motion of 
the ships, were diverted from their aim, and seldom 
hit the mark at which thev were levelled. Ariston, 
the Corinthian, had given the Syracusans this counsel. 
These discharges being over, the heavy--armed soldiers 
attempted to board the enemy's ships, in order to fight 
hand to hand : and it frequently happened, that wmle 
they were climbing up one side of these, their own 
ships were entered on the other, so that two or.three 
ships were sometimes grappled together, which occa-* 
sioned grevA confusion. Add to this, that the noise of 
the ships which dashed against one another, and the 
difierent cries of the victors and vanqaished, prevented 
the orders of the officers from being distinctly heard. 
The Athenians wanted to ^rce a passage, whatever 
might be the consequence, in order to secure their 
return to their own country ; and this the enemy endei^ 
vonred to prevent, that they might thereby gain a more 
complete victory. The two land armies, which were 
drawn up on the highest part of the shore, were spec- 
tators or the action, while the inhabitants of the city 
ran to the walls in order to behold it. All these saw 
clearly, becaose of their little distance from the fleets, 
every thing that passed, and contemplated the battle 
as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety 
and terror* Attentive to, and shuddering at every 
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Bovement, and the Mirenl changes of fertnne that 
happened, they ducovered the ooooeni they bad in the 
battle* their fean» their hopes, their grief, their joy, 
by different cries and different gestores; stretching 
•at their hands sometiaKS towardbi the oombatants to 
animate them, at other times towards heaven, to implore 
the sncconr and protection of the gods. At last, tke 
Athenian fleet, after making a long md ^4gorons resbt- 
aaoe, was put to flight, and driven against the shore. 
The Syracnsans on the walls, seeing their coontrymeo 
Tictorions, conveyed the news to tiie whole city by a 
universal sbont. The victors immediately sailed towwds 
Syracuse, where they erected a trophy, while the Athe- 
nians were so much dejected, that they did not even 
request the dead bodies of their fellow soldiers to be 
delivered to them, in ordmr to honour them with tbe 
rites of burial. 

. There now remained but two methods for them to 
choose ; either to attempt the passage a second time, for 
which they had still Mips and soldiers suflicient ; or 
to abandon their fleet to tbe enemy, and retire by land. 
Demosthenes recommended the fonner ^lan; but tbe 
soldiers were so much intimidated bv their late defiBoft, 
tiiat they had not courage to undertake it. The seoond 
method was therefore adopted ; and they accordingly 
prepared to set out in the night, tiie better to conceal 
their march from the enemy. Hermocrates, however, 
the Syraensan general, was extremely unwilling that so 
large a body of men (amounting to near forty thousand) 
should be suffered to depart, lest they diould fortify 
themselves in some comer of the island, and renew the 
war. At the same time he knew it would be impossible 
to persaadd the Syracusans to oppose their marefaing 
that evening, as they were then engaged in celebrating 
their late victory, and solemnizing the festival of Hep. 
onles. He therefore fell upon another expedient. He 
sent out a few horsemen, who were to pass for friends 
of the Athenians, and ordered them to tell Nicias not 
to retire till daylight, as tbe Syracnsans lay in ambush 
for him, and had seized on all the passes. 

Nicias was so weak as to believe this inteiligeoce. 
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ttd aooordingly ileltTed his departure not only .that 
eremng bot uie whofe of the next day, in order that 
tlie ifoldiers might have more time to prepare for their 
march, and carry off whatever might be neceisary for 
their aabsifttence. Bnt tiiis delay afterwards proved 
fatal to them : for early next morning the enemy ioak 
poflieasion of all the^ difficult avenues, fortified the 
banks of the rivers in those parts where they were 
fordable, broke down the bridges, and spread detach- 
ments of horse up and down the plain, so that there 
was not one place which the Athenians could pass with- 
out fighting. 

They set ont upon their march the third day after 
the battle, with a design to retire to Catana. Their 
army was divided into two bodies, both drawn up in 
the form of a phalanx, the first being commanded by 
Micias, and the second by Demosthenes, with the bag- 
gage in the centre. In this manner they proceeded for 
several days, during which they were terribly harassed 
by the enemy, who hnng upon their rear, and over- 
whelmed them with showers of darts and arrows, but 
never would stand a general engagement, when the 
Athenians wheeled about. 

Finding, therefore, their numbers daily decrease, and 
being at the same time in extreme want of provisions, 
they altered their plan, and, instead of continuing tiieir 
march to Catana, they directed their route towards 
Camerina and Gela. As this scheme was executed in 
the night, it was attended with so much oonfiMion, that 
the rear guard, under Demosthenes, soon parted fircmi 
the main body, and lost their way. Next day the Svra- 
cosuis eame up with them, and surrounded them in a 
■arrow place ; and though they defended themselves 
for some time with incredible brayery, yet findins it 
impossible to effect their discape, they were at last 
olJiged to surrender prisoners of war, which they did 
«pon condition that they should not be put to death, 
■or condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Abont six 
tbonsand men surrendered on these terms. 

In the meantime, Nicias proceeded on his march, and 
crossing the river Erineus, encamped on a mountain. 
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where the enemy overtook him the next day,aBd som- 
moned him to surreiider, ag Demosthenes Ibad done. 
Nidas at first oonld not believe what they told him 
ooncerning Demosthenes, and therefore begged leftTe 
to send some horse to inquire into the truth ; and when 
he found that matters really were so, he oflfered to de- 
fray all the expenses of the war, provided they would 
suffer him to quit the island with his forces. But this 
proposal was rejected by the enemy, who immediately 
renewed the attack ; and though Nicias defended hinn 
self during the whole night, and even continued hia 
march next day to the river Asinarus, yet be was quickly 
pursued thither by the Syracusans, who threw most of 
the Atlienians into the stream ; the rest having already 
thrown themselves into it in order to; quench their 
burning thirst. Here the most terrible havook was 
committed ; so that Nicias, finding all things desperate, 
was obliged to surrender upon this single condition, 
that Gylippos should discontinue the fight, and spare 
the lives of his men. The lives of the men, indeed, 
were spared ; but Nicias and Demosthenes, after being 
scourged with rods,.were cruelly put to death ; a strik« 
ing proof of the barbarity of the age. By this savage 
act, the Syracusans tarnished the ^lory they had acquired 
by the gallant defence of their city, and the signal vie- 
tonr they had won. 

It must be owned, indeed, that Gylippus, and even 
many of the Syracusans themselves, did all thev could 
to save the lives of the Athenian generals ; but the 
great body of the people, egged on bv their orators, 
and particularly by Diocles, one of their most popular 
leaders, could be satisfied with nothing less toan the 
blood of these two illustrious men. The fate of Nicias 
is the more to be lamented, as no man was ever more 
remarkable for humanity and goodnature; and though 
he headed this expedition in obedience to the commands 
of his countrymen, yet he did every thing in his power 
to prevent them from undertaking it. Donosthenes too 
was a man of so respectable a character, that the famous 
orator of the same name, many vears i^r valued him- 
self on account of his being of the same fiunily. 
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As to tbe priaonen, thej were sbnt vp in the dan- 
geons of Syracnse, where many of them penshed through 
want and bad treatment: and those that sarrived, being 
afterwards sold for slaves, recommended themselTes so 
strongly to their masters by their modest, pmdent, and 
ingennoos behnviour, that many of them soon obtained 
their liberty ; and some of them even owed that favour 
to their being able to repeat the finest scenes of Enri- 
pidM* trage<ues, of which the Sicilians were passion- 
ately food : so Uiat when they returned to their own 
ooontiT they went and sainted the poetastheirdeliverer, 
and in&rmed him of the great advantage they had de- 
rived from their being acquainted with his verses. 

Tlie Athenians were so little prepared to receive the 
news of this defeat, or rather, indeed, they were so 
cottfidMit of receiving nows of a contrary nature, that 
they condemned to death the man that first brought the 
intelligence; but when they found that matters were 
really worse than fame had reported, they were at once 
overwhelmed with g^ef and despair. They had never 
indeed been reduced to so deplorable a condition as 
they were now, having neither horse, foot, money, ships, 
nor mariners : in a word, they sunk into the deepest 
deqiondency, and expected every moment, that the 
^Kmy, elate with so great a victory, and strengthened 
by the junction of the allies, would come and invade 
Athens both by sea and land with all the forces of 
Peloponnesus. Cicero therefore had reasou'to say, 
when spedcing of the battles in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, that it was there the troops of Athens, as well as 
their galleys, were mined and sunk ; and that in this 
harbour the power and glory of the Athenians were 
miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves 
to be wholly dejected, but assumed courage from 
despair. They raised money on every side for build- 
ing new ships; they retrenched all superfluous ex- 
penses ; and they established a council of old men, to 
examina every matter before it was brought into the 
assnmMj of the people. In a word, they took every 
step that could poanbly tend to retrieve their. ruined 
affairs, or at least prevent them from growing worse 
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than tbey were. Bnt nothing coaM restore tbem to 
their former splendid condition ; for from this time 
forward, the Athenians present as with a very different 
picture from what they have hitherto done. We are 
no longer to hehold them making a figare in arts and 
arms ;. giving lessons on politeness, humanity, philoso- 
phy, and war, to all the nations around ; and aiming at 
the erection of an empire, which, if once thoroughly 
established, would haye bid defiance to all the neigh- 
bouring states. Instead of aspiring to the conquest of 
their neighbours, they are. now content with defending 
their own territories at home : instead of directing the 
councils, and conducting the confederate armies of 
Greece, they now confine all their attention to their 
own private affairs ; they in a manner become annihi- 
lated ; they fade from the eye of the historian ; and 
other nations, whose names have hitherto been scarcely 
mentioned, emerge from obscurity. 

It was in this deplorable state of the Athenian affairs, 
that Alcibiades made proposals of returning home, pro- 
vided the administration of the republic was put into 
the hands of the g^reat and powerful, and not left to the 
populace, who had expelled him. In order to induce 
niscountrymen to agree to these terms, he offered to 
procure them not only the &vour of Tinaphemes, the 
king of Persia's lieutenant, with whom he had taken 
refuge, but even that of the king himself, upon condi- 
tion they would abolish the democracy, or popular 
government; because the king, he said, would place 
more confidence in the engagements of the nobility, 
than in those of the giddy and capricious multitude. 
The chief man who opposed his return, was Phr^cus, 
one of the generals, who, in order to accomplish his 
purpose, sent word to Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian 
general, that Alcibiades was using his utmost endea- 
vours to engage Tissaphemes in the Athenian interest 
He offered, further, to betray to him the whole army 
and navy of the Athenians. But his treasonable prac- 
tices being all detected by the good understanding 
between Alcibiades and Astyo<^us, he was stripped ^ 
his office, and afterwards stabbed in the marketplace. 

In the meantime the Athenians proceeded tooomplete 
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Ihat change of ^ovennnent which had been proposed 
to -than b^ Alcibiadeg; the democracy began to be 
abolished in several of the smaller cities, and soon after 
the scheme was carried boldly into execntion in Athens 
itself by Pysander, who had the chief hand in this 
transaction. To give a new form to the govermnent, 
he cansed ten commissaries, with absolute power, to be 
appointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed time, 
to give the people an account of what they had done. 
At the expiration of that t^rro, the general assembly 
was summoned, in which the first resolntioo was, that 
every one should be admitted to make such proposals 
as he thought fit, without being liable to any accusa- 
tion, or consequent penalty, for infringing the law. It 
was afterwards decreed, that a new council should be 
formed, with foil power to administer the public affairs, 
and to elect new magistrates. For this purpose five 
presidents were established, who nominated one hun- 
dred persons, including themselves. Each of these 
chose and associated three more at his own pleasure, 
which made in all four hundred, in whom an absolute 
power waa lodged. But to amuse the people, and 
gratify them with the shadow of a popular government, 
whilst they instituted a real oligardbv, it was said^ that 
the four hundred would call a council of five thousand 
citixens to assist them, whatever they should find it 
nec es sa r y. The assemblies of the people, indeed, were 
•till held as usual ; but nothing was done in them but 
by order of the four hundred. In thia manner were 
the Athenians deprived of their liberty, after having 
enjoyed it almost a hundred years, from the time of de- 
stroying the tyranny of the Pbistratidae. — ^Tfais decree 
having passed without opposition, after the breaking 
up of the assembly, the four hundred, armed with dag- 
gera, and attended by a hundred and twenty young men, 
wh<Nn they made use of when any emergency required 
it, entered the senate, and compelled the senators to 
retire, after having paid them the arrears of tlieir saUt- 
ries that were still due. They elected new magistrates 
out of their own body, observing the usual ceremonies 
upon such occasions. They did not think proper to 
recall those who bad been banished, lest they should 
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authorise tbe retniti of Alcibiades, whose tmcootrollalile 
spirit they dreaded, and who would soon have ramde 
himself master of tbe gOTemment. Abasinf^- their 
power in a tyrannical manner, they put some to death ; 
others they banished, and confiscated their estates with 
impanity. All who Tentured to oppose this change, or 
even to complain of it, were butchered upon ialae pre- 
texts, and those were intimidated who demanded justice 
of the murderers. The four hundred, soonr after their 
establishment, sent ten deputies to Samoa for the army's 
approbation of their conduct. 

The army, in the meantime, which was at Samo% 

Erotested against these proceedings in the cit^ ; and, 
y the persuasion of Thrasjbnlus, recalled Alcilnades, 
and created him general, with foil power to sail directly 
to the Pyneus, and crush this new tyranny. AJcitnades, 
howcTor, would not give way to this rash opimon, hat 
went first to show himself to Tissaphemes, and let him 
know, that it was now in his power to treat with him, 
either as a friend or an 'enemy. By which means he 
awed the Athenians with Tissaphemes, and Tissaphemes 
with the Athenians. When, afterwards, the four hun- 
dred sent to Saraos to vindicate their proceedings, the 
army was fi>r putting the messengers to death, and per- 
sisted in the design upon the Pyraeus ; but Alcibiades, 
by opposing it, manifestly sayed the commonwealth. 

SAeanwhile the innovation in Athens had oooauoned 
such factions and tumults, that the four hundred were 
more intent upon providing for their own safety, than 
carrying on tbe war ; and, Sie better to accomplish this 
purpose, they fortified that part of the Pyr«us which 
commands the mouth of the haven, and resolved, in case 
of extremity, rather to let in the LaoedsBmonians, than 
expose their persons to the fury of their fellow citiaena. 
The Spartans took occasion, from these disturbances, to | 
hover about with forty- two galleys, under the conduct 
of Hegesandrides ; and the Athenians, with thirty-six^ 
under Timochares, were forced to engage them, but 
lost part of their fleet, and the rest were dispersed. 
To add to which, all Enboea, except Orens, revolted 
to the Peloponnesians. 

This failure of success gave the finishing blow to tbe 
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power oif the four Imndred. The Athenians, without 
delaj, deposed them, as the authors of all the calami* 
ties nnder which they groaned. Alcibiades was re- 
called by unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited 
to make all posable haste to the assistance of the city. 
But jndg:ing that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he should owe his recall to the compassion and favour 
of the people, he resolyed to render his return glorious 
and triumphant, and to deserre it by some considerable 
e:^oit. 

For this purpose, leaving Samos with a nnall num- 
ber of ships, he cruised about the islands of Cos and 
Cnidos ; and having learned that Mindams, the Spartan 
admiral, had sailed to the Helleqwnt with his whole 
flee^ and that the Athenians were in pursuit of him, 
he steered that way with the utmost expedition to 
support them, and arrived happily with his eighteen 
vessels at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos, 
in a battle which lasted till night, without any advan- 
t^;e on either side. His arrival gave new courage to 
the Spartans at first, who.believMl he was still their 
friend; but Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag 
in the admiral^s galley, immediately fell upon them, 
and put them to flight ; and, pursuing his blow, sunk 
many of their vessels, and inade a great slaughter of 
their soldiers, who had leaped into the sea, to save 
themselves by swimming. The Athenians, after having 
captured thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they 
had lost, erected a trophy. 

AlcibiadM, after this victory, went to visit Tissa- 
pbemes, who was so far from receiving him as he ex- 
pected, that he immediately caused him to be seized, 
and sent away to Sardb, telling him that he had orders 
from the king to make war upon the Athenians ; but 
the truth is, he was afraid of being accused to his 
master hj the Peloponnesians, and thought, by this act 
of injustice, to pui^ himself from all former impata- 
tions. Alcibiades, after thirty days, made his escape 
to ClassomensB, and soon after bore down upon the 
Peloponnesian fleet, which rode at anchor before the 
port of Cyzicus. With twenty of his best ships he 
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broke through the enemy, poisoed those who abaD- 
doned their vetnels, tod fled to land, and made a great 
slaughter. The Athenians took the enemy's whole fleet, 
and made themselyes masters of CysioQa, while Mingi- 
mis, the Lacedaemonian general, was found among the 
number of the slain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make use of the ad* 
▼antage he had gained ; and, at the head of his yictorious 
troops, took several cities which had rerolted from the 
Athenians. Caloedon, Salymbria, and Byzantium were 
among the number. Thus fluffed with sncoesa, he 
seemed to desire nothing more than to be onoe more 
seen by his countrymen, as his presence wonld be a 
triumph to his friends, and an insult to hia enemies. 
He accordingW set sail for Athens. Besides the ships 
covered with bucklers and spoils oi all sorts, in the 
manner of trophies, a great number of vessels were also 
towed after hmi by way of triumph; he displayed like- 
wise the ensigns and ornaments of those he had burnt, 
which were more than the others, the whole aflH>unt- 
ing to about two hundred ships. 

It is said, that reflecting on what had been done 
agaimt him, upon approaching the port, he was struck 
with some apprehemions, and was afraid to quit his 
▼easel, till he saw from th? deck a great nnmber of his 
friends and relations, who were come to the shore to 
receive him, and earnestly entreated him to land. As 
soon as he was landed, the multitude who came out to 
meet him fixed their eyes upon him, thronged about 
him, saluted him with loud acdamationB, and crowned 
him with garlands. He received their congratulations 
with great satisbction ; he desired to be discfaai^ed from 
his former condemnation, and obtained from the priests 
an absolution frmn all their former denunciations. 

Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real power 
of Athens was now no more : the strength of the state 
was gone ; and even the passion for liberty was lost in 
the common degeneracy of the times. Many of the 
meaner sort of people earnestly desired Aloimades to 
take upon him the sovereign power, and to set himself 
above the reach of envy, by secnring all authority in 
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bis own person. Bnt the great were nettlier so warm 
nor so injndicioas in their expressions of g^titnde. 
Tfaej eontented themselves with appointing him gene^ 
raliasimo of all their forces; they g^ranted him what- 
ever he demanded, and g^ve him for colleagaei the 
p^enerals most agreeable to him. He set sail accord- 
ingly, with B hundred ships, and steered for the island 
of Andros, that had revolted, where having defeated 
the inhabitants, he weat from thence to Samos, intend'- 
ing to make that the seat of war. - In the mean time, 
the Lacedaemonians, alarmed at his snccess, made choice 
of a general every way qualified to make head against 
him. This was Lysander, who, though born of the 
highest family, had been inured to hardships from his 
earliest youth, and was strongly attached to the man- 
ners and discipline of his country. He was brave, 
ambitions, circumspect, but, at the same time, cunning, 
crafly, and deceitful ; and these latter qualities ran sor 
much through his whole life that it was usually said of 
him, that he cheated children with foul play, and men 
with oaths : and it is reported to have been a maxim of 
his, that when the lion's strength fails, we must make 
use of the subtilty of the fox. 

Lysander, having brought his army to Ephesus, gave 
orders for assembling ships of burden from all- parts, 
and erected a dock for the building of galleys; he 
made the ports free for merchants, and, by encouraging 
trade of eveir kind, he laid the foundation of that 
splendour and magnificence to which Ephesus after^ 
wards attained. Meanwhile, receiving advice that 
Cyrus, the king of Persia's son, was arrived at Sardis, 
he went thither to pay him a visit, and at the same 
time to complain to him of the conduct of Tissaphemes, 
whose duplicity, he said, bad proved &tal to their 
common cause. Cyrus was sufficiently disposed to 
listen to any complaints against Tissaphemes, to whom 
be himself had a personal enmity; and he therefore 
came readily into the views of Lysander, and at his 
request increased the pay of the seamen. This last 
ctrcumftance had a surprising effect. It almost in- 
stantly unmanned the galleys of the Athenians, and 
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sappUed the Laoedaemonian fleet with plentf of sailors, 
who, without inqairiDj^ into the jnstioe of the cause on 
either side, went over to that party which gave the 
best pay. 

Nor was this the only misfortune which the Athe- 
nians now met with. For Alcibiades, beinr obliged 
to leave the fleet, in order to raise the supplies, gave 
the command of it to Antiochns, with strict orders not 
to attack or engt^e the enemy in his absence. But 
Antiochns, desirous of distinguishing himself by some 
great action before the return of Aloibiades, sailed 
away directly for Ephesus, and used every art to pro- 
voke the enemy to an enga^^ement Lysander at first 
contented himself with sending out a few ships to repel 
his insults; but the Athenian galleys advancing to 
support their commander, other Lacedaemonian vesseb 
likewise came on, till at last both fleets arrived, and 
the engagement became general. After a sharp struggle 
Lysander obtained the victory, having killed Aatiochus, 
and taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys. It was in 
vain that Alcifaiades soon after came up to the relief of 
his friends ; it was in vain that he offered to renew the 
combat ; Lysander was too. wise to hazard the advantage 
he had gained by venturing on a second engagement. 

This misfortune proved fotal to the reputation of 
Alcibiades, though indeed it was his own glory that 
ruined him; for the people, from his uninterrupted 
success, had conceived such a high opinion of his abi« 
lities, that they thouffht it impossible for him to foil in 
any thing he seriously undertook : and they therefore 
now began to question his integrity, and deprived him 
of the command of the army. 

. About the same time CalHcratidas was appointed to 
succeed Lysander, whose year was expired. This man 
was equal to his predecessor in courage, and greatly 
superior in probity and justice, beinr as open and in- 
ipenuous, as the other was cunning and crafty. His first 
attempt was against Metfaymna in Lesbos, which he took 
by storm. He then threatened Gonon, who had sac- 
ceeded Alcibiades, that he would make him leave off 
d^ueJdng the sea: and accordingly soon after pursaed 
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bim ioto the port of Mitjlene with a hundred and 
teventy sail, took thirty of his shine, aud besieged him 
in the town, from which he onton all provisions. He 
soon after took ten ships more out of the twelve that 
were coming to the relief of Conon. Then hearing that 
the Athenians had fitted out their whole strength, con- 
sisting of a hundred and fifty sail, he left fifty of his 
ships under Etonicns, to carry on the siege of J^utylene, 
and with a hundred and twenty more met the Athenians 
at Arg^nsae, over against Lesbos. His pilot advising 
him to retreat because the enemy were superior in 
number, ** Sparta," replied he, ** will be never the worse 
inhabited though I should be slain.'' The fight accord- 
ingly was immediately begun, and was maintained for 
a long time with equal bravery on both sides, till at 
last the ship of Callicratidas, charging through the 
midst of the enemy, was sunk, and the 'rest fled. The 
PeloponnesiaDs lost about seventy sail, and the Athe- 
nians twenty-five, with most of the men in them. 

The Athenian admirals, instead of being rewarded 
for the victory they had gained, were severely punished 
for a supposed neglect of duty : they were accused of 
not having done their utmost to save their men who 
had been shipwrecked j and they were accordingly 
sent home in irons, to answer for their conduct. They 
alleged in their defence, that they were pursuing the 
enemy ; and, at the same time, gave orders about tdting 
up the men to those whose business it more peculiarly 
was; particularly to Therameues, who now appeared 
against them ; but yet that their orders could not be 
executed, on account of a violent storm which happened 
at that time. This plea seemed so satisfactory that 
several stood up and offered to bail them: but, in 
another assembly, the popular incendiaries demanded 
justice, and so awed the judges that Socrates was the 
only man who had courage enough to declare, that he 
would do nothing contrary to law, and accordingly 
refused to act After a long debate, eight of the ten 
were condemned, and six of them were put to death ; 
among whom was Pericles, the son of th6 great states- 
man of the same name. He maintained, that they had 
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foiled in nothing of their doty, as they bad gives orden 
for the dead bodies being taken np ; that if any one 
were guilty, it was Theramenes himaelf, who, being 
diarged with these orders, bad neglected to put them 
in execation : but' that he accnsed nobody, and that 
the tempest, which came on naexpectedly at the very 
instant, was a sufficient apology, and entirely freed the 
aocused from all kind of guilt. He demanded that a 
whole day should be allowed them to make their de- 
fence, a fiivour not denied to the most criminal, and 
that they should be tried separately. He represented, 
that they were not in the least obliged to precipitate a 
sentence, in which the lives of the most illustrious 
citizens were concerned ; that it was in some measure 
attacking the gods, to make them responsible for the 
winds and weather ; that they could not, without the 
most flagrant ingratitude and injustice, inflict death 
upon the conquerors, to whom they ought rather to 
decree crowns and honours, or give up the defenders 
of their country to the rage of those who envied them; 
that if they did so, their unjust judgment would be 
followed by a sudden, but vain repentance, which 
would leave behind it the sharpest remorse, and cover 
them with eternal infiony. 

Among the number also was Diomedon, a person 
equally eminent for his valour and his probity : as he 
was carrying to execution, be demanded to bo heard. 
** Athenians,"' said^e, *' I wish the sentence you have 
passed upon us may not prove the misfortune of the 
republic; but I have one favour to ask of you in 
benalf of my colleagues and myself, whidi is, to acquit 
us before the gods of the vows we made to them for 
you and ourselves, as we are not in a condition to dis- 
charge them ; for it is to their aid, invoked before the 
battle, we acknowledge, that we are indebted for the 
victory gained by us over the enemy." There was not 
a good citizen that did not melt into tears at this dis- 
course, so foil of piety and religion, and behold with 
surprise the moderation of a person, who, seeing him- 
self unjustly condemned, did not, however, express the 
least resentment, nor even utter a complaint against 
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his judges, bat wan solely ioteut, in favoor of aa vn- 
gratefal conntKjr, which had doomed them to periah, 
Bpoo what it owed to the gods in oommou with them 
for the victorf they had lately obtained. 

This complication of iDJostice and ingratitude gave 
the jfinishing blow to the affairs of the Athenians : they 
straggled for a while after the defeat at Syracuse, bat 
from this time forward they rapidly declined, though 
seemingly in the arms of victory. The enemy, after 
their defeat, had once more recourse to Lysander, who 
had so often led them to conquest ; in him they |daoed 
their chief confidence, and earnestly solicited his return. 
The Laoedaemonians, therefore, to gratify their allies, 
and yet to observe their laws, which forbade that 
honour being twice conferred on the same person, sent 
him with an inferior title, but with the power of ad- 
miral. Thus appointed,^ Lysander sailed towards the 
Hellespont, and laid siege to JLampsacus, which he 
took by storm, and abandoned it to the mercy of the 
soldiers. The Athenians who followed him close, upon 
the news of his success, steered forward towards Oles- 
tns, and from thence sailing along the coast, halted over 
against the enemy at .£gos Potamos, a place fatal to 
the Athenians. 

The Hellespont is not above two thousand paces 
broad in that place. The two fleets seeing themselves 
so near each other, expected only to rest that day, and 
hoped to come to an engagement on the nexL But 
Lysander had another design in view. He oommuded 
the seamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, and 
hold themselves in readiness, as if they were really to 
fight next morning. He likewise commanded the land 
army to be drawn up in battle array upon the coast, 
and to wait his orders in profound silence. On the 
norning:, as soon as the sun was risen, the Athenians 
rowed towards them with their whole fleet, and offered 
tbem battle. This, however, Lvsander did not think 
proper to accept, even though his ships were ranged 
in perfect order, with their heads towards the enemy. 
The Athenians, ascribing this conduct to fear or 
cowardice, retiring in the evening, and, thinking they 
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were in no danger, went ashore to anraae and regale 
themselves, as if no enemy had been nigh. Of this last 
circnmstanoe Lysander was fnliy informed, by some 
galleys he sent out to observe their motions. To throw 
uem, therefore, into still greater secnrity, and put 
them more off their gn*rdi he allowed the three fol- 
lowing days to pass in the same manner, during each 
of which the Athenians came regnlarly np, and offered 
him battle, which he as regnlany persisted to decline. 

In the mean time Alrabiades, who since his disffraoe 
had Uved in Thrace, and was mnch better acquainted 
with the character of the Lacediemonians, and partica- 
larly with that of Lysander, than the present Athenian 
generals, came and warned them of their danger : he 
even offered, with a body of Thracian troops, to attack 
the enemy by land, and thus force them to a battle; 
But the Athenian generals, jealous of their honour, 
and thinking that, if the event proved sncceasfdl, Alci- 
biades would enjoy all the glory, and, if otherwise, the 
whole blame would fall upon them, not only refused 
his assistance, but even rejected hb salutary advice. 
The consequence was, that on the evening of the fifth 
day, when they had retired as usual, and their men 
were all gone on shore, and dispersed up and down 
the country, Lysander came suddenly upon them with 
his whole force, and, attacking them m this unprepared 
and defenceless condition, he easily made a capture of 
their whole fleet, except nine galleys (indnoing the 
sacred ship), with which Conon contrived to escape to 
Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. This 
was one of the most masterly strokes of generalship 
that ever was performed in aocimit, or perhaps even in 
modem times ; for by it Lysander, in the space of an 
hour, put an end to a war, that had already lasted 
twenty-seven years, and but for him would probably 
have lasted mnch longer. 

The number of prisoners amounted to three thousand, 
and the fate of these is a shocking proof of the barbarons 
manners of the age ; for it cannot be denied that, with 
all their attainments in eloquence and poetry, and the 
Other arts that depend upon the imagination, the Gfeeks 
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«id fffflw^Mt were greatlT inferior to the noderns, not 
merely in tlieir knowledge of natnre, but in oivilitj, 
politeness, and in every thing that tends to humanise 
the mind <»f man. The fiust is, these unhappy men were 
instantly put to death, though this was said to be only 
by way of retaliation : for that the Athenians had caused 
to be thrown down a precipice all the men that were 
taken in two Lacedaemonian galleys, and had likewise 
made a decree for cutting off the thumb of the right 
hand of all the prisoners of war, in order to disable 
them from handling the pike, and that they might be 
fit only to senre at the oar. Philocles, the chief author 
both of this barbarous act and this severe decree, was 
now called upon to show what he could urge in his 
defence, when he haughtily replied — ^"Accuse not 
people of crimes who hare no judges, but as you are 
▼ietors, use your right, and do by us as we- had done 
by you if we had conquered." The only person that 
was sared out of the whole number was Adamantus, 
who had opposed the decree. 

The Athenians were no sooner informed of the entire 
defeat of their army, than they were overwhelmed with 
consternation. They already thought they saw Lwsau- 
der at their gates, nor was it long before he came there. 
But bef<Hre he did so, he commanded all the Athenians, 
that were scattered up and down in different parts of 
Greece, to take shelter in Athens on pain of deatii. 
This he did with a design so to crowd the city, that he 
night be able soon to reduce it by femine. And in- 
deed, in a little time, he actually so reduced it. For 
Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, having 
bmeged it by land, and Lysander himself blocking it 
vp by sea, th^ wretohed Athenians, after undergoing 
the most intolerable hardships, were driven to such 
extremity, that thcr sent deputies to Agis, with offers 
of abandoning all their poss e ssions, their city and port 
only excepted. The haughty Lacedaemonians referred 
their deputies to the state itself, and when these sup- 
pliants made known their commission to the Ephori, 
they were ordered to depart, and come again with 
other proposals, if they expected peace. 

H 
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At length Tberamenes, tn Athenian, undertook to 
manage the treaty with Lysander ; and, after a confer- 
ence which lasted three months, he received foil powers 
to treat at Lacedaemon. When he, attended by nine 
others, arrived before the Ephori, some of the confe- 
derates represented the necessity of destroying^ Athens 
entirely, without listening to any further proposals. 
But the Lacedaemonians told them that they would not 
consent to the destruction of a city,, which bad pre- 
served the general independence of Greece in the most 
eritical juncture; and they therefore agreed to a peace , 
upon these conditions : that the long walls and fortifi- 
cations of the Pyraeus should be demolished ; that they 
should deliver up all their ships but twelve; that they 
should restore their exiles ; that they should make a 
league offensive and defensive with die Lacedaemonians, 
and serve them in all their expeditions both by sea 
and land. 

Theramenes, being returned with the articles to 
Athens, was asked, why he acted in a manner so con- 
trary to the intentions of Themistocles, and gave those 
walls into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, which he 
built in defiance of them VI have my eye,'' said he, 
" upon Themistocles' design ; he raised these walls for 
the preservation of the city, and I for the very same 
reason would have them destroyed ; for if walls only 
secure a city, Sparta, which has none, is in a very bad 
condition." Such an answer would not have satisfied 
the Athenians at any other time ; but, being now re- 
duced to the last extremity, it did not admit of a long 
debate whether they should accept the treaty. At last 
Lysander, coming to the Pyraeus, demolished the walls 
with great solemnity and all the insulting triumphs of 
music ; and thus was a period put to the &moas Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the longest, the most expensive, and the 
most bloody, in which Greece had ever been engaged. 
It woulcf be unpardonable in us not to pay that tri- 
bute of gratitude and respect, which is due to the 
memory of those exalted geniuses, whose labours 
adorned the nations of .their own time, and have po- 
lished and humanized all jiucceeding ages. Wars and 
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to fill the minds of men with animoeaty and hate ; while 
the labovra of the historian, the fimcies of the poet, and 
the discoveries of the philosopher enlighten the voder- 
standing, meliorate the heart, and teach us fortitude 
and resignation. Such peacefiil and improving' arts 
well deserve our notice. More especiallj does the 
cultivation of them in Greece deserve our attention, b» 
many of the writers of that country were renowned 
for military and political, as well as literary, a«com> 
pliahments. 

Of Homer it is unnecessary to say much, his meril 
being well known. It is not probable, that he was the 
first of the Grecian poets. There seem to have been 
authors prior to him, from whom he has borrowed in 
the execution of his Iliad ; but as he was the first poet 
of note, it was not unnatural to place him at the head 
of all ancient bards. Seven different places contended 
for the honour of giving him birth, but Smyrna seems 
to have the best claim. He is supposed to have been 
bom about two hundred and forty years after the 
destruction of Troy. 

Hesiod was either cotemporary with Homer, or lived 
immediately after him. Their works will not bear a 
comparison. Homer is stately and sublime, while He- 
siod is plain and agreeable. But when we say so, we 
do not mean to detract in the least from the reputation 
of Hcssiod. To write with ease and propriety was all 
be aimed at, and this he certainly attained. 

About the beginning of the war which preceded the 
peace concluded between the Athenians and Lacedae- 
monians for fifty years, died iEschylus, the Athenian 
dramatic writer. He has the same claim to the title of 
faiher of tragedy, which Homer has to that of epic 
poetry. For though he was not the first who attempted 
that sort of composition, yet he was the first who re- 
duosd it to any kind of regularity or method. In the 
days of Solon, Thespis made a considerable improve^ 
meatf by introducing a single person, whose business 
was to relieve the chorus, by the recital of some extra- 
ordinary adventure. It was iEsohylus who exchanged 
Ihe cart of Thespis for a theatre : who introduced a 
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variet J of performon, each taking a part in the Tepre» 
■entation of Rome great action, and dressed in a manner 
suited to his character. The st jle-of .^schjlns is pom- 
pons, and sometimes sublime, bnt far from being bar- 
monions. He is frequently too so Tory obscure, that it 
is no easy matter to find out his meaning. The chief 
object of his pieces is terror ; and, to do him pustioe, it 
must be acknowledged, that few dramatic writers have 
surpassed him in exciting that passion. 

During that period, in whicn Greece was so much 
distracted by the Peloponnesian war, there flourished 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, &o. among the 
poets ; Herodotus and Thucydides among the histori- 
ans ; and Socrates among the philosophers. 

Sophocles had applied so intensely to the study of 
tragedy, when a young man, that his first piece was 
judged not inferior to Uie very beit of those of Maohj^ 
lus. Both these poeto were stately in their manner, 
but .^Bschylns was the more sublime. That advantage, 
howcTcr, was more than counterbalanced by the versa- 
iility of Sophocles' genius, and by his superior perspi- 
cuity and eloquence. He was also more suooessfui 
than his master in his appeal to the passions ; and 
though he did not harrow up the breast by terror, he 
softened it more by ptti/, and acquired, of course, the 
reputation of being a more amiable and polite writer. 
Sophocles was likewise much more happy than his pre- 
decessor in the conduct of his plots. He made them 
more interesting by being more artful. He also con- 
trived te make the perfbrmances of the chorus bear a 
relation to the main action, and so rendered the whole 
entire. He wrote a hundred and twenty tragedies, of 
which seven only remain. He lived to the age of 
eighty-five, and then is said to have died of joy for the 
sncce^ of his last piece, as iEsch tIus is reported to 
have done of grief for being foiled by him in nis first. 

Euripides, the rival of Sophocles, aimed not at the 
loftjr strains of .^Jschylus, or of his great competitm-* 
He is more sententious and moral than either of them, 
and seemed to have as strong a desire to instruct man- 
kind, as to obtain their applause. Correctness and 
elegance were the qualities of style. which he appenrs 
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to bare admired. He is less artfli] and magnificent 
than Sophocles, but then he is more natural and more 
useful. We hare already mentioned a circumstance 
much to bis honour, the emancipation of manv of the 
Athenians who were made prisoners at l^racuse, 
because they were able to repeat some of his beautiful 
▼ersea. 

While Tragedy was improving in the hands of So- 
^ocles and Ennpides, Comedy was advancing nnd^r 
the guidance of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes. 
But the moat distinguished of this kind was Aristo- 
phanes. At the same time that he entertained the 
Athenians with his pleasantry, he lashed them with his 
satire. True it is, he did not possess much of that 
fine raillery, which has given so smooth, and yet so 
sharp an edge to modem comedy: but then he had 
fire and strength ; and as he introduced bis characters 
by their real names, occupations, &c. his performances 
were often more relished, and, very probably, more 
vaeful than those of the tragedians. 

As to History, Herodotus is considered as the father 
of that species of composition in Greece. He wrote 
the history of the wars between the Greeks and Per- 
sUnis, and gave a detail of the afTairs of almost all other 
nations, from the reign of Cyrus to that of Xerxes. 
His work consists of nine books. It is clothed in the 
Ionic dialect, and is & perfect model of simplicity and 
elegance. 

Thucydides is esteemed a more able writer than 
eTen Herodotus. He wants, indeed, that native ele- 
gance for which his predecessor is admired, but then 
be is more judicious and energetic. He wrote the 
history of the Peloponnesian war. 

Of Socrates, Plato, Aristotie, Demosthenes, and other 
iiluatrions Grecian writers and philosophers, mention 
is made in the different parts of this work. There is 
a circumstance that merits our attention here — ^the 
discoTery of the Metonicy or golden number^ by Meton. 
That philosopher flourished a little before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, and was much 
MrteeoMd by the Athenians. Pindar was a native of 
Thebes, and contemporary with Meton. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE DEMOLITION OF THE ATHENIAN POWER TO THE 
DEATH OF SOCRATES. 

Thouoh the Lacedaemoniaiis would not consent to the 
eatire destmction of Athens, as they would not be 
guilty, they said, of putting out one of the eyes of 
Greece, yet they not only reduced it to the lowest 
condition in point of political consequence, but even 
altered the form of its government ; for they compelled 
the people to abolish the democracy, and submit to the 
government of thirty men^ who were commonly known 
by the name, of the Thirty Tyrants. The Greeks, in- 
deed, were sufficiently disposed to g^ve that name to 
men of virtuous characters; but these rulers of Athens, 
who were the mere creatures of Lysander, appear to 
have deserved, in every respect, the most opprobrious 
appellation. Instead of compiliDg and publishing a 
more perfect body of laws, which was the pretence for 
their being chosen, they began to exercise their power 
of life and death ; and though they appointed a senate, 
and other magistrates, they macfe no farther use of 
them than to confirm their own authority, and see 
their commands executed. At first, it is true, they pro- 
ceeded with some caution, and condemned only the 
most profligate sort of citizens, viz. such as lived by 
informing and giving evidence against their neigh- 
bours ; but this was only to blind the eyes of the popu- 
lace ; their real design was to make themselves abso- 
lute : and as they well knew, that this could not be 
done without a foreign power, they next bontrived to 
have a guard sent them from Sparta. This g^ard was 
commanded by one Callibius, whom they soon won 
over to their designs ; and from this time forward they 
proceeded to act without control, filling the city with 
the blood of those, who, on account of their riches^ 
interests, or good qualities, were most likely to oppose 
them. 

One of their first acts of cruelty was to procure the 
death of Alcibiades, who had taken refuge in the do- 
minions of Persia. This man, though driven from his 
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eonntrytdid not cease to interest himself in its welfare, 
and the tjrants dreadin;^, that, by his popnlaritj Rt 
Athens, where he was still mnch beloved, he would 
thwart all their schemes, entreated the Lacedaemonians 
to rid them of so formidable an opponent This request 
the Lacedaemonians had the meanness to comply with ; 
and accordinglj wrote to Pharnabasos, the Persian 
ffOTemor for that purpose ; and he, in his turn, was nor 
lefla base and unprincipled, for, without having received 
maj personid injury from Alcibiades, he readily pro« 
■used to take him out of the way. The manner of this 
sreai man a deaHi did not disgrace the high character 
MMT ooarage he had maintained during life. The aasaa* 
tins sent against him were afraid to attack him openly^ 
They, therefore, surrounded the house in which he 
was, and set it on fire. Alcibiades forced his way 
tiiroagh the flames, sword in hand, and drove the bar- 
barians before him, not one of whom had the courage' 
to oppose him ; but all of them discharging their darts 
and javelins upon him from a distance, he at last fell 
covered with wounds, and instantly expired. 'Hman* 
dra, his mistress, took up his body, and naving covered 
aiid adorned it with the finest'robes she had, she made 
as magnificent a funeral for it as her present circum- 
stances would allow. To what we, have already said 
of Alcibiades, it may not be improper to add, that his 
^reat popularity, wherever he resided, was principally 
-owing to the extreme versatility of his genius, and the 
aarprising faeility with which he accommodated faim- 
•elf to the mannen and customs of dificrent people ; for 
in this respect no man ever exceeded, or perhaps even 
equalled him. Hutarch says, that at Sparta ne was 
hardy, frugal, and reserved ; in Ionia, luxurious, indo- 
lent and gay; and when transacting afiairs with the 
king of Persia's^ lieutenants, he surpassed even these 
■MB themselves in pomp and magaificence. 

The tyrants, though eased of their apprehensions 
firma this quarter, began to dread an opposition from 
another, that is, from the general body of the people^ 
whom they well knew to be dissatisfied with their 
oondact ; and they therefore invested thrae thcmsaad 
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eitisoii with iome part of their power, soA hj their 
•Mistanoe kept the regt in- awe. Eoooaraged o6w by 
anch an acoeMion of strength, tbcnf soon proceeded to 
still neater extremities than any tney had hitherto Ten- 
tared on ; they agreed to single oat eyery one his man, 
to pnt him to £ath, and seize their estates lor the* 
mamtenanoe of their gaard. Theramenes, one of their 
■amber, was the only man that was struok with horror 
at their proceedings : Critias, therefore, the principal 
anthor of this detestable resolation, thought it neoessarj 
to take him oat of the way, and he aooordingly aocoaed 
him to the senate of endeATonriog to subvert the go^ 
yemment. Sentence of death was immediately pasned 
upon him, and he was obliged to drink the joice of 
hemlock, the osaal mode of execation at that time in 
Athens. Socrates, whose disciple he had been, was 
the only person of the senate who ypntared to appear 
in his aefenoe ; he made an attempt to rescue him oat 
of the hands of the officer of justice, and, after his exc 
cation, went about as it were in defiance of the thirty, 
exhortinff and animating the senators and oilisena 
against them. 

The tyrants thus fireed firom the opposition of a coK* 
leagne, whose presence alone yras a continual reproach 
to them, set no longer any bounds to their eraelty and 
rapacity. Nothing was now heard of but imprisonments, 
confiscations, and murders ; every one trdnbled for 
himself or his friends ; and amidst the general coaster* 
nation which had seiaed the citizens on account of their 
personal danger, all hope seems to have been lost of 
recovering public liberty. 

The Liu)ed{emonians, not content with supporting 
the Thirty Tyrants in the exercise of their cruelty, were 
unwillingto let an^ of the Athenians escape firom their 
hands. They published an edict to prohioit the cities 
of Greece from giving them refuge, decreed that 8a<^ 
of them as fled should be delivered up to the tiiirty, 
and condemned all those who contravened this edict to 
pay a fine of five talents. Two cities only, Megara and 
Thebes, rejected with disdain so unjust an ordinance. 
The latter went still farther, and published a decree. 
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diat ettftj honw and city of Boeotia dionid be open and 
free for any Athenian that desired protection ; and that 
whoever did not assist a fngitiTe Athenian who was 
seised, should be 'lined a talent. Thraisybnlns, a man 
of an admirable character, who had long deplored the 
miseries of his country, was now the first to reliere it. 
At Thebes he held a cOnsaltation with his fellow citi- 
zens, and the resnlt was, that some attempt, with what- 
ever danger it nught be attended, should certainly be 
made for restoring the public liberty. Accordingly, 
with a party of thirty men only, as Nepos says, but as 
Xenophott more probably relates, of near seventy, he 
seixea upon Phyle, a strong castle on the frontiers of 
Attica. This enterprise alarmed the tyrants. Who im- 
mediately marched out of Athens with their three thou- 
sand followers, and their Spartan guard, and attempted 
the recovery of the place, mit were repulsed with loss. 
Finding they could not carry it by a suddeA assault, 
they resolved upon a siege ; but not being sufficiently 
provided for that purpose, and a great snow (ailing in 
the night, they were forced to retire the next day into 
the eity, leaving only part of their guard to prevent 
any fiurther incursions into the country. 

Enoonraged l^ this success, Thrasybulus no longei^ 
kept upon the defennve, bnt marching out of Phyle 
by night at the heiui of a thousand men, made himself 
master of Pyneus. The thirty flew tbiUier with their 
troops, and a batUe sniiiciently warm ensued ; but as 
the soldiers, on one side, fought with spirit and ardour 
for their liberty, and, on the other, with indolence and 
neglect for the power of their oppressors, the >*ictory 
was not long doubtful, but followed the better cause ; 
the tyrants were overthrown ; Critias was killed upon 
the spot; and, as the rest of the army were taking to 
flight Thrasvbnlus cried out,* "'Wherefore do you fly 
firoos me as nrom a victor, rather than assist me as the 
avenger of your liberty 1 We are not enemies bnt fellow 
citiaens ; neither have we declared war a^nst the city, 
bat against the Thirty Tyrants." He entreated them 
to remember, that they had the same origin, country, 
laws, and religion; he exhorted them to pity their 
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exiled brethreta, t6 restore to them their cohotry, tad 
resnrae their liberty themseWes. This disooarse bad 
the desired effect* The army, upon their return to 
Athens, expelled the thirty, and snfastitiited ten persons 
to govern m their room, bat whose oondnct proved no 
better than that of their predecessors. 

Though the 'government was thus altered, and the 
thirty deprived of their power, they still had hopes of 
being reinstated in their former authority, and sent 
deputies to Sparta to demand aid. Lysander was for 

f ranting it to them ; but Pausanias, who then reigned iir 
parta, moved with compassion at the de[dond»le con- 
dition of Ae Athenians, favoured them in private, and 
obtained a peace for them : it was sealed with the blood 
of the tjrrants, who having taken arms to restore thenn 
selves to power, were put to the sword, and Athens left 
in iiill possession of its liberty. Thrasybulns then pro- 
posed an amnesty, by which the citioem en^^aged upon 
oath that all past actions should be buried in obUvion* 
The government was reestablished upon its ancient 
footing, the laws recovered their former vigour, the 
magistrates were elected with the usual ceremonies, 
and democracy was once more restored to this unfor- 
tunate people. Xenophon says, that this intestine 
commotion consumed as manv in eight months, as the 
Peloponnesian war had done m ten years. 

From Europe we must now pass over into Asia, which 
was the scene of the next great action in which the 
Greeks were concerned. This was no other than the 
ftmous expedition of Cyrus, the younger son of Dariua 
Nothns, late king of Persia, who had long entertained 
hopes of being one day able to dethrone his elder 
brother, Artaxerxes. He had, indeed, made several 
attempts for this purpose already, and had as often been 
pardoned by his brouer, at the earnest entreaty of their 
mother Parysatis. Artaxerxes carried his generosity 
to a still greater, and even to an imprudent length ; for 
he bestowed upon Cyrus the absolute command of all 
those provinces that had been left him by the will of 
bis fatner. ^ Cyrus no sooner fonnd himself in this ex* 
aited situation, than he began to use every art for the 
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aedmipiishinenf of his ambitioiu project ;' and with thid ' 
Yiew he engaged in his service a body of thirteen thou- 
sand Greeks under the command of Clearchns, an able 
Lacedaemonian officer, who had been banished his native 
ooontry, and for some time resided at the conrt of Cyms« 
These were joined l>j a great number of Persians from 
the provinces which Cyrus himself commanded, as well 
as from those under the government of Tissaphernes> 
where several cities had revolted in his favour. The 
common Grecians, however, were entire strangers to 
the purpose for which thev were enlisted, nor was any 
one let into Cyrus's design but Clearchus himself. 
When the troops, therefore, began their march, and 
had advanced as iar as Tarsns, the Greeks refiised to 
proceed any fiurther, rightly suspecting that they were 
intended against the king, and loudly exclaiming that 
they had not entered into the service upon that condi' 
tion. Clearchus had need of all his dexterity and 
address to stifle this commotion in its birth. At first 
he made use of authoritv and force; but finding these 
had little efioot, he desisted froiU an open opposition 
to the sentiments of the soldiers : he evdn anected to 
enter into their yiews, and to support them with his 
approbation and credit. By this artful evasion he 
appeased the tumult, and made the men easy for the 
fNresent ; and they chose him and some others for their 
deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprized of 
every thing, made answer, that he was going to attack 
Abrooomasy his enemy, at twelve days' march fipotn 
thence, upon the Euphrates. When this answer was 
reported to them, though they plainly saw against 
wfaon they were going, Siey resolved to proceed, and 
only demanded an augmentation of their pay. Cyrus, 
imitV#<* of one daric a month to each soldier, promised 
to give them one and a half. And the more to ingra- 
tiate himself, when he was told, that two officers had 
deserted from the army, and was advised to pursue and 
put them to death, he publicly declared, that ft should 
never be said he had detained any one person in his 
service against his will ; and he therefore ordered their 
wives and children, who had been left as hostages in 
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bis amy/ to be sent after them. A condiiot so wiM, 
•nd RpparentW generous, had a surprising effect in 
gaioiar the anections of the soldiers, and made eren 
those his firm adherents who before were adrerse to 
hiscaose. 

As Cyras advanced by long marches, he received 
intelligence from all ^quarters, that the king did not 
intend to come to a battle with him directly, bat had 
resolved to wait in the interior parts of Persia till all hia 
forces were assembled ; and that, to stop his progress, 
he ha^ ordered an intrenchment to be thrown np on 
the plains of Babylon, with a ditch of five fktfaoms 
broad, and three deep, extendingthe length of twelve 
parasangs, or leagaes, from the Enphrates to the wail 
of Media. Between the Euphrates and the ditch, a way 
bad been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyras 
passed with his whole army, having reviewed it the 
day before. The king had neglected to dispute this 
pass with him, and suffered him to continue his march 
towards Babylon. 

As Cyras expected to engage every moment, he took 
eare to prooeea in order of battle, giving the command 
of the right wing of the Greeks to Clearchtis, and that 
of the left to Menon. At length he diseovered bis 
brother^s army, amonnting to twelve hundred thousand 
men, besides a select body of six thousand horse, ap- 
proaching and preparing to attack him. 

The place where the battle was fought was called 
Cunaxa, about twenty-five leagues nrom Babylon. 
Cyras getting on horseback, with his javelin in his 
hand, commanded the troops to stand to their arms, 
and proceed in order of battle. The enemy, in the 
meantime, who were headed by Artaxerxes in person, 
advanced slowly and in good order. This sight ex- 
tremely surprised the Greeks, who expected to have 
found nothing but tumult and confusion in so great a 
multitude, and to have seen them rushing on with 
strange and hideous outcries. 

The armies were not distant riwve four or five hun- 
dred paces, when the Greeks begafi to sing tM hymn of 
battle, and to march on softly at first, and with silence. 
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Whan tlie^ came near the -ememjf they aet up great 
ones, stri]uiig their darts upon their shields to fri^ten 
the horse ; and then owTing altogether, thej qprang 
te^rard upon the barbarians with all their foroe, who 
did not wait their charge, but took to their heels, and 
fled oniTersally, except, Tissaphemes, who stood his 
gronnd with a small part of his troops. 
' Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Gceeka, and was proclaimed king by those around him ; 
but he did not giTO himself np to vain joy, nor as yet 
reckoned himself sure of the yiotory. He perceived 
that Artaxerxflii was wheeling his right wing to attack 
him in flank, and marched directly against him with 
six hundred horse. Discovering his brother,~he cried 
<Hit» with eyes sparkling with rage, '' I see Um !'' and 
spured against him, followed only by his principal 
officers : for his troops had qoitted their ranks, to porsae 
the fugitives ;whidi was a capital blander. The batde 
then became, in some measure, a single combat between 
Artaxerxes and C^ns; and the two brothers were 
seen transported with rage and fnry, endeavouring, like 
Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their swords into 
each other 8 hearto, to assure themselves of the throne 
by the deaUi of their rival. 

Cyrus having forced his way throufj^ those who were 
drawn up before his brother, joined him, and killed his 
horse, that fell with him to the ground : he rose, and 
was remounted upon another, when Gyms attacked him 
andiit gave him a second wound, and was preparing to 
give him a third, in hopes that it would prove his last. 
The king, like a lion wounded by the huntsman, was 
only more furious from the smart, and sprung forward, 
impetuously pushing his horse against Cyrus, who ruii* 
ning headlong, and without regard to his person, threw 
hiasself into the midst of a flight of darts aimed at him 
firom- all sides, and received a wound from the king's 
javelin, at the same time that all the rest discharged 
upon him. Cvrus fell dead ; some say by the wound 
given him by the king ; others affirm, that he was killed 
by a Carian soldiM*, to whom, as a reward, Artaxerxes 
granted the privilege of bearing a golden cook on th« 
point of his spear at the head of the army. The prir -' 
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pal officers of fau oonrt, resdWiag' not to gnrvra 86 
good a master, were all killed aroiuid him ; m certain 
proof, Mjs XenophoD, that be well knew bow to choose 
his friends, and that be was truly beloved by them. 
Aniens, who ought to haye been the firmest of all bin 
adherents, fied with his right ving, as soon as he heard 
of his death. 

Artaxerzes, after haTing caused the head and right 
hand of his brother to be cut off, pursued the enemy 
into their camp. Ariaens had not stopped there, bait 
having passed through it, continued his retreat to the 
place wnere the army h»l encamped the day before, 
which was about four leagues distant. 

Tissapbernes, after the defeat of the greatest part of 
his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against 
them, and by the side of the river, passed through the 
li^ht-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to g^ve 
hun a passage, and made their discbarges upon him an 
he passed, without losing a man. They were com* 
manded by Epistbenes of Amphipolis, who was esteemed 
an able captain. Tissapbernes kept on without return* 
ing to the charge, because he perceived he was too 
weak, and went forward to Cyruses camn^ where he 
found the king, who was plundering it, out had not 
been able to force the quarter defended by the Greeki^ 
who saved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerzes on his* 
who did not know what had passed elsewhere, believed 
each of them that they had guned the victory : the first, 
because they had put the enemy to flight, and pursued 
them ; and the king, because he had killed his brother, 
beat the troops be bad fought, and plundered their 
camp. The matter was soon cleared up on both aidea. 
Tissapbernes, upon his arrival at the camp, informed 
the king, that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, 
and pursued it to a great distance ; and the Greeks, 
on their side, learnt, Uiat the king, in pursuing Cvnia's 
left, had penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice, 
the king rallied his troops, and marched in quest of the 
enemy, and Clearchus, being returned from pursuing 
the Persians, advanced to oppose him. * 

The two Armies were very aoon near each, other. 
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.when, after several moyementi on both sides, in order 
to gain the advantage of the ground, they at last oame 
to a battle, and the Greeks routed the barbarians with 
the same ftcilitj as before. Thej even pursued then 
to a hill at a considerable distance, where the enemy 
ventured to halt, and were preparing to attack them i^ 
second time, when the Persians, dreading another over- 
throw, betook themselves again to flight in the utmost 
disorder. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their 
anna to rest themselves, much surprised that neither 
Cyms, or any firom him, appeared ; and imagining, that 
he was either engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or 
was making himself master of some important place 
(for they were still ignorant of his death, and the.defeat 
of the left wing of the army,) they determined to return 
to their camp, and found the greatest part of their bag- 
gage taken, with all the provisions, and four hundred 
waggons laden with corn and wine, which Cyrus had 
expressly caused to be carried along vrith the army for 
the Greeks, in case of any pressing necessity. They 
pasnftd the night in the camp, the greatest part of them 
without any refreshment, conclndUng that Cyrus was 
alive and victorious. But when they heard of his 
death, they sent to Ariaeus, as conqueror and oommttider 
in chief, to offer him the Persian crown. Meanwhile 
the king also considering himself as conqueror, sent to 
them to wirrender their arms and implore his mercy ; 
representing to them at the same time, that as th^ 
were in the heart of his dominions, surrounded with 
vast rivers and numberless nations, it would be impose 
sible for them to escape his vengeance, and therefore 
they had no other choice left but to snlnnit to the pre- 
sent necessity. 

Upon debating among themselves what answer they 
should return, Proxenus desired to know of the heralds, 
upon what terms the king demanded their arms : if as 
a conqueror, it was in his power to take them ; if npon 
any other footing, what would he give them in return 1 
He was seconded by Xenophon, who said, that they had 
nothing left but their arms and their liberty, and that 
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they oQUld not preaenre the one withont the other. 
ClearohuBobterved to the same effect, that if the king 
wai disposed to be their friend, they should be bettor 
able to serve him with their arms than without; if 
their eneiny, they should have need of them for their 
defence. Some, indeed, spoke a milder language ; that 
as they had served Cyrus faithfully, they would also 
serve Artaxerses, if he would employ them ; and pro- 
vided he would, at the same time, put them in poasesaiott 
of E^j^y At last it was agreed, that thej should 
remain in their present situation, without either ad- 
vancing or retreating; and that if they did either, it 
should be looked upon as a declaration of war ; so that 
the treaty seems to have been managed in such a man- 
ner as to avoid giving a direct answer, and merely to 
amuse the king and gain time. 

. While this affair was in agitation, they received 
ArisBus's answer, that there were too many great men 
in Persia to let him quietly possess the throne; for 
which reason he btenddd to set out earl;^ the next 
morning on his return to Greece ; and that, if they had 
a mind to accompany him, they must join him that night 
in his camp ; which they accordingly all did, except 
Milthooytns, a Thracian, who went over with a party of 
three hundred men and forty horse to the king. The 
rest, in conjunction with Ariteus's forces, decamped bj 
break of day, and continued their inarch until sniiaet» 
when they discovered from the neighbouring viilagea 
that the king was in pursuit of them. 

Clearohus, who had the command of the Greeka^ 
ordered his men to halt, and prepared for an engage- 
ment The king of Persia, intimidated by so resolute 
a conduct, sent heralds, not to demand their surrender, 
but to propose terms of accommodation. When Clear- 
cfaus was informed of their arrival, he ordered his 
attendants to bid them wait, and to tell them that be 
was not yet at leisure to hear them. He purposely 

E lit on an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to aenote 
is intrepidity, and, at the same time, to show the fine 
appearance and good condition of his troops. When he 
advanced with Uie most showy of his offioer8> expressly 
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cfaosen for the parpow, and had heard what the heralds 
had to aajt he made answer, that they mast bej^n with 
giving battle, because his men being in want of provi- 
sions, they had no time to lose. The heralds having* 
carried Imck. tiiis message to their master, returned 
immediately ; which showed that the king, or whoever 
qioke in his name, was not far off. They said they had 
orders to conduct them to Tillages where they would 
find plenty of provbions, and conducted them thither 
aecordingly. 

. After Uiree days' stay^ Tissaphernes arriTed, and in- 
sinuated to them the good offices he had 4ione them 
with his master. Clearchns vindicated himself and his 
men, by alleging, that they were engaged in this expe- 
dition without knowing the enemy against whom they 
were to fight ; that they were free from all engagements, 
and would commit no act of hostility against Uie Persian 
king, if he would allow them to return quietly. Tissa-* 
phemes assured them that they should meet with no ob- 
struction : on the contrary, that they should be supplied 
with all kinds of provisions on their march ; and, the 
■M»re effectually to ensure their safety, that he himself 
would accompany them on the way. But this satrap's 
duplicity was equal to his cruelty : for the barbarian 
army alwm encamping at about a league's distance 
firom the Grecian, left some room for suspicion ; and 
when they were arrived on the banks of toe river Za- 
battts, Tissaphernes pretended that some of Clearchus's 
principal officers had endeavoured to sow jealousies 
between the two armies ; uid that if he would bring 
them to his tent the next day, he would point out the 
persons he had in his eye. Clearcbus was so weak as 
to agree to this proposal ; and accordingly he, together 
with Menon, Proxenes, Agis, and Socrates, went to the 
Persian general's tent, where they had no sooner arrived, 
than, on a ngnal given, they were instantly seized, 
their attendants put to the sword, and themselves, after 
being sent bound to the king, were beheaded in his 
presence* 

The consternation of the Greeks, upon being informed 
of this massacre of their generals, may be more easily 
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eoaceivcd than described. They were wim near two 
thousand miles from home, sarronnded with great rivers, 
eiLtensive forests, and inimical nations, without nny 
supplies of proTisiottS. In this forlorn condition, they 
were almost overwhelmed with despair, and could think 
of takings neither refreshment nor repose : but they re~ 
covered some faint hopes, when they began to reflect 
upon the abilities of Xenophon, a'young Athenian, who 
had accompanied Proxenes into Asia, and had hitherto 
served as a volunteer in the army. Tliis was that 
Xenophon afterwards so famous as an historian ; and 
hb conduct seemed equal to his eloqaence, in which 
he surpassed all the rest of mankind. Thia youn^ sol- 
dier went to some of the Greek officers in the middle 
of the night, and represented to them that they had no 
time to lose ; that it was of the last importance to pre- 
vent the bad designs of the enemy ; that, however small 
their number, they would render thonselves formidable, 
if they behaved with boldness and resolution ; that 
valour, and not mnltitudes, determines the event of 
battles; and that it was necessary, above* all things to 
nominate generals immediately, because an army with- 
out commanders is like a body without a soul. A 
council was immediately held, at which a hundred 
officers were present ; and Xenophon being desired to 
s|M;ak, explained at large the reasons he had at first but 
slightl}' touched upon ; and, by his advice, comnaaadera 
were ap)M>intcd. They were, Timasion for Clearchus, 
Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Ag^ Pbilesius 
for Menon, and Xenophon for Froxenes. 

Before break of day they assembled the army. The 
generals made speeches to animate the men, lind Xeno- 
phon among the rest "Fellow soldiers," said he, 
*' the loss of so many brave men by vile treachery, and 
the being abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable ; 
but we must not sink under our misfortunes ; and, if 
we cannot conquer, let us resolve rather to perish 
gloriously, than fall into the hands of barbarians, who 
would inflict upon us the greatest miseries : let ua call 
li) mind the glorious battles of Platea, Tbemopylse, 
Sal amis, and many others, wherein our anoestom. 
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tiimigh with • ftniall vnmber, have foilght ud defeated 
the inmuoerable armies of the Persians, akid thereby 
rendered the name alone of Greeks for ever formidable. 
It is to their invincible valour we owe the hononr we 
possess, of acknowledging no masters apon earth but 
the gods, nor any happiness bat what consists with 
liberty. Those gods, the avengers of perjury, and wit* 
Besses of the enemy's treason, will be ravourable to us ; 
and as they are offended by the violation of treaties, 
and take pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting 
the humble, thej will also follow us to battle, and combat 
for US. For the rest, fellow soldiers, we have no refuge 
bat in victory, which must be our hope, and will make 
us ainple amends for whatever it costs us to attain it. 
And I diould think, if it were your opinion, that, for 
the making a more ready and less difiicult retreat, it 
would be proper to rid ourselves of all the useless 
hmggage, and to keep only what is absolutely necessary 
in oar march.'' All the soldiers that moment lifted up 
their hands, to signify their approbation of what had 
been said, and without loss of time set fire to their tents 
and baggage; such of them as^had too much equipage 
giving it to others who had too little, and destroying 
Sie rest. 

The van was led by Cherisophus the Spartan gene- 
ral, and Xeuophon, with Timasion, brought up the rear. 
They directed their march towards the heads of the 
great rivers, in order to pass them where they were 
fordabfe. But they had not advanced far before they 
were overtaken by a party of the enemy's archers and 
slingers, commanded by Mithridates, which galled their 
rear, and wounded several of them, who being heav j* 
armed and without cavalry, could make no resistance. 
To prevent the like inconvenience, Xenophon famished 
two hnndred Rhodians with slings, and mounted fifty 
more of his men upon baggage horses : so that when 
Mithridates came up with them a second time, and 
with a mnch grater body, he was repulsed with loss, 
and the GreelSi made good their retreat to the city of 
lArissa, on the banks of the Tigris. From thence they 
Biarched to another desolate city, called Mepstla ; an<' 
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About fonr leagues from that plaoe, Ti88aph)enie» ome* 
«p to them "with his whole army, but after several skir- 
mishes was obliged to retire* They afterwards met 
with some obstruction in passing an eminence which 
the enemy had seized ; but from this they soon found 
means to dislodge them» and descended into the plain 
on the other side. 

Their difficulties, however, seemed to multiply as 
they advanced ; for they were now hemmed in on the 
one hand by the river Tigris, and on the other by almost 
impassable mountains, iohabited by the Cardnci, a fierce 
and warlike people, who, as Xenophon sayi^ had, is 
these dangerous passes, entirely destroyed an army of a 
hundred and twenty thousand Persians. But as they 
had no boats to cross the river, and as the road through 
the mountaios led into the rich plains of Armenia, they 
resolved to pursue their march that way. The Cardnci 
soon took the alarm ; but not being prepared to oppose 
the Greeks in a body, they possessed themselves of the 
tops of the rocks and mountains, and from thence an- 
noyed them with darts and great stones, which they 
threw down upon them as they passed through the 
defiles, where they were likewise attacked by several 
other parties : and though their loss was not consider- 
able, yet, what with storms and famine, beside seven 
days' tedious march, and being continually forced to 
fight their way, they underwent here much greater 
hardships than any they had hitherto suffered. 

Not far from the foot of the mountain, they met with 
a fresh obstruction. The river Centrites, about two 
hundred feet in breadth, presented itself before them. 
Twice did they attempt to cross it ; at first without 
success, on account of the depth of the water ; but the 
second' time they were more fortunate, and at length 
got to the other side. 

They now proceeded with less interruption ; passed 
the Tigris near its source, and arrived at uie little river 
Teleboa, which is the boundary of the Western Arme- 
nia. This province was governed by Tiribasus, a great 
favourite of the king, and who had the honour to help 
him to mount on horseback when at court. He offered 
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to let the arnijr pass, and to faniish the meta ^itli the 
necessarv proTisions, proTided they abstained from all 
acts of hostility ; and this proposal was accepted and 
ratified on both sides. Tiribasns, however, kept a fly- 
ing camp at a small distance from the army. There 
fell, at the same time, a great quantity of snow, which pnt 
the troops to some inconvenience ; and they learnt from 
M. prisoner, that Tiribasns intended to attack them in 
a defile of the monntains, through which they mnst 
necessarily pass. They took care, however, to prevent 
him, by seizing that post, after having rented the enemy. 
After some days' march through the desert, they passed 
the Euphrates near its head, not having the water above 
their middle. 

They were afterwards incommoded by a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented respiration, 
so that it was thoaght necessary to sacrifice to the wind $ 
upon which, we are told, it began to abate. They pro- 
ceeded through the snow five or six feet deep, which 
killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides 
thirty soldiers. They made fires in the night, for they 
found plenty of wood. All the next day they continued 
their march through the snow, when many of tbem, 
from long fasting, followed with languor or fainting, 
fell down upon the ground through weakness and want 
of spirits ; but when something had been given them to 
eat, they found themselves relieved, and resumed their 
march. 

After « march of seven days, they arrived at the river 
Araxes, otherwise called thePhasus, which is about 
one hundred feet in breadth. Two days after the^ 
discovered the Fhasians, the Chalybes, and the Taochi- 
ana, who had seized the pass of the mountains, to prevent 
their desoending into the plain. Xenophon, however, 
pbaerved, that they defended only the ordinary passage ; 
and by his advice, therefore, a party was sent to take 
possession of the heights which commanded that pas* 
sage ; by which m^ms the enemy were soon dislodged, 
and die road effectually cleared. Thus, after a march 
of twelve or fifteen days more, they arrived at a very 
high mountain^ called Tecqua, from whence they de»> 
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cried the sea. The first who peroeived it raised great 
•houtt. of joy f(Mr a considerable timci which made 
XenophoQ imagiae the Tsngiiard was attacked, and he 
thererore adyanced to support it with the utmost expe- 
dition. As he approaohea nearer, the cry of The ua ! 
the teal was distinctly heard, and the alarm changed 
into joy and exaltation : and when thcjy came to the 
top, nothing was heard hat a oonfnsed noise of the whole 
army crying oat together. The §ea! the tea! whilst 
the^ coald not refindn from tears, nor from embracing^ 
their generals and officen : and then without waiting 
for orders, they heaped np a pile of stones, and erected 
a trophy with broken bncklera and other arms. 

From thence they advanced to the monntains of C^U 
ohis, one of which was higher than the rest, and of that 
the people of the country had taken poasemion. As 
the . ground in this pass was extremely unequal, the 
Greeks marched in files, instead of line of battle ; and 
attacking the enemy with great spirit, they soon p«t 
them to flight, and descended into the plain on the 
other side of the mountains. Here a very singular 
accident befell them, which at first threw them into 
some consternation : for finding a number of bee-hiTes 
in the place, and eating greedily of the honey, they 
were soddenly seized witib yiolent vomitings and fluxes ; 
so that those who were least ill seemed like drunken 
men, and the rest either furiously mad or dying. The 
earth was strewed with their bodies as afler a defeat $ 
not one of them, however, died, and the distemper 
ceased the next day about the same hour it began. 
The third, or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in that 
conditi6n which people are usually in after taking a 
violent medicine; 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, a 
Gh-eek colony of Sinopians, sitaated upon the Suxine, 
or Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. Here they 
\*y encamped for thirty days, and acquitted themadlves 
of the vows they had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
the other deities, to obtain a happy return into their 
own country. They also celebrated the games of horse 
and foot races, and wrestling and hoxing, or the pnu* 
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cratiiifli ; the whole attended with the greatest joj and 
soleauity. Here Xenof^oii foitned a project of settling 
them ia those ports, and founding a Greoian colony, 
which was approved of by some ; but his enemies re- 
presenting it to the army as only a more honoarable 
way of abandoning them, and to the inhabitants as a 
design to sabdne and enslaye the country, he was 
obliged to give over the enterprise. The noise of it, 
however, had this good effect, that the natives did 
what they could, in a friendly manner, to hasten their 
departure, advising to go by sea as the safest way, and 
famished them with a sufficient number of transports 
for that purpose. 

Aoooidingl^, they set sail with a fair wind, and the 
next day got into the harbour of Sinope, where Chen- 
sophns met them with some g^Ieys ; but instead of the 
money he had promised to pay them, he only told them 
they should receive their arrears as soon as they got 
out of the Euxine Sea. This answer gave them so 
much disgust, that they resolved to put themselves 
under one general: and the^ desired Xenophoii, in 
the moat presnng and affectionate terms, to accept of 
Uiat command, which he modestly declined, and pro- 
cured the appointment to fall upon Cherisoplins. But 
be did not enjoy it above six or seven days ; for they 
were bo sooner arrived at Heraclea, than uey deposed 
him for refusing to extort a snm of money from the 
inhabitants of that city ; and as this was a Greek colony, 
Xenophon likewise refused to have any concern in the 
affair : so that the army, being disappointed in their 
liopes of plunder, broke out into a mutiny, and divided 
into three bodies. In a little time, however, they were 
happily reunited, and encamped at the port of Calpe, 
where they settled the coounand as before, substituting 
Neon in the room of Cherisophus, who died here, and 
making it death for any one hereafter to propose the 
dividing of the army. But being straitened for provi- 
sionl^ they were obliged to disperse themselves up and 
down the country, where Phamabazus*s horse, being 
Joined by the inhabitants, cat five hundred of them in 
pieces : the rest escaping to. a bill were rescued and 
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brought off hy Xenophon, who led them firtt to Chry- 
sopolu of Chalcedon, and afterwards to Bjzantiiiin. 

From thence he conducted them to Salmydeaaa, to 
enable Senthea, prince of Thrace, to recover hia father's 
dominions, of which his enemies had deprived him. 
This prince had made great promises to XenophcHi 
and his men, if they would assist him in this important 
undertaking ; bat when they had done him the service 
he wanted, be was so far from keeping his word, that 
he did not even give them the pay agreed on. Xeno- 
phon reproached him severely with bis breach of faith. 
Whieh, however, he attributed to the ill advice of his 
minister Heraclides, who thought to make his oonrt to 
his master, by saving him a sum of money at the expense 
of every Uiing that ought to be dear to a prince. 

In the meantime, Charminus and Polynices arrived 
as ambassadors from Lacediemon, with advice, that the 
republic had declared war against Tissaphernes and 
Phamabazus; that Thimbron had already embarked 
with the troops ; and that the Spartans would give a 
daric a month to every soldier, two to each officer, and 
four to the colonels, who shouki enga^ in the aervioe. 
Xenophon accepted the offer, and havmg obtained from 
JSenthes, by the mediation of the ambaMadors, part of 
the pay due to him, he went b^ sea to Lamj^chua with 
the army, which amounted still, after all its leases, to 
about six thousand men. From thence he advanced to 
Pergamus, a city in the province of Troas. Having 
met, near Parthenia, a g^reat noblesMui returning into 
Persia, he took him, his wife and children, with all 
their equipage, and by that means was enabled to dis- 
tribute among the soldiers very handsome gvatuitio^ 
and to make uem ample amends for all the losses thej 
had sustained. Thimbron at length arrived, and havings 
assumed the command of the troops, and united them 
with his own, he marched against Tissaf^ernes and 
Pharnabazus. 

Such was the end of Cyrus's expedition. Xeno|AoD» 
who himself has written a most elegant history of it, 
oomputes, from the first setting out of that prinoe s 
jurmy from the city of Epheaus, to their arrivaf at the 
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pUuMB where the batUe was fought, five hundred and 
thirtT parasangs, or lea^faes, andfoursoore and thirteen 
days march ; and in their retreat from the field of batUe 
to Corcyra, a city npon the coast of the Enxine, or 
Black Sea, six hundred and twenty parasangs, or leagues^ 
and one hnndred and twenty days march : and, adding 
both together, he says, the way going and coming, was 
eleTOD hundred and fifty-five parasangs, or leagues, and 
two hnndred and fifteen days' march ; and that the whole 
time the army took to perform that jonmey, including 
the days of rest, was fifteen months. ■ 

We come now to an affair of a more private and 
doaaestic, but not of a less interesting nature ; we mean 
the death of Socrates, one of the most amiable and 
exalted characters (hat ever appeared in the world, 
either in. ancient or modern times. We have already 
aeen this great man, who was the son of a stone-cutter 
at Athens^ emerging from the obscurity of his birth» 
And giving examples of courage, moderation, and wis- 
dom ; we have seen him saving the life of Aloibiadesin 
battle, refosing to concur in the edict which unjustly 
doomed the six Athenian generals to death, withstanding 
the proceedings of the Thirty Tyrants ; and, in a word» 
expressing his detestation of every thing which he 
deemed inconsistent with the principles of honour and 
JQstioe. Possessed, as he always was, of the most un- 
bounded philanthropy, he was ready to forgive those 
Tioes in others, from which he himself was in a great 
jaeaanre free. He seemed, says libanus, the common 
fiither of the republic; so attentive was he to the 
happiness and welfiure of eveij individual of the statev 
But knowing how difficult it is to reform the old, and 
to make people change those principles which from 
their earlioit infancy they have been accustomed to 
bold sacred, he apphed himself chiefly to the instme- 
tion of youth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a 
soil more likely to produce the fruits of it. He had» 
bewever, no o|>en school like the rest of the philoso- 
phers, nor set times for his lessons; he had no benchea 
prepared, nor ever mounted a professor s chair ; he was 
the philosopher of all timea and seasons ; he taught iu 
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all places, and opon all ofMsasioDS — in walkiog^, Gcmvei> 
ution, at meals, in the army, in the midst of the earap, 
and in the public assemblies of the people. 

Such was the man whom a faction in the city had 
long devoted to destmction : be had been, for nuuij 
years before his death, the object of their satire and 
ridicule. Aristophanes, the comic poet, was engaged 
to expose him upon the stage. He composed a pUy, 
oallea The Clouds, in which he introduced the pnilo^ 
sopher in a basket, uttering the most ridiculous absur^ 
dities. Socrates, who was present at the exhibition of 
his own character, seemed not to feel the least emotion ; 
and as some strangers were present who desired to 
know the original for whom the play was intended, he 
rose from his seat, and showed himself during the whole 
representation. This was the first blow struck at him, 
and it was not till twenty years after that Melitus 
appeared, in a more formal manner as his accuser, and 
entered a regular process against him. The two chief 
crimes of which he accused him were, that he did not 
admit the gods acknowledged by the republic, and in- 
troduced new divinities; and that he corrupted the 
youth of Athens : and he therefore concluded with 
inferring, that sentence of death ought to^be passed 
upon him. 

The second charge was evidently groundless. How 
far the first was founded in truth, we cannot, at this 
distance of time, pretend to determine. It is not likely, 
indeecl, that amidst so much zeal and superstition as 
then prevailed in Athens, he would venture openly to 
oppose the received religion ; but it is very probable, 
from the discourses he frequently held with his friends, 
that in his heart he despised and laughed at their mon> 
strous opinions and ridiculous mysteries, as having no 
other foundation than the fables of the poets ; and4hat 
he had attained to the notion of the one true God, the 
creator and preserver of the universe. 

As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends of 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyaas, the most 
able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate dis- 
couvsp of his own composing, in which h^ vindi<;ated 
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tlie oQodiiet of Socrates with ^at force of reaiioBin^» 
and iDtenpened the whole with tender and pathetic 
strofceS) capable of moving the most obdorate hearts. 
Socrates jread it with pleasure, and approTcd of it very 
much ; bvt as it was more conformable^to the rales of 
rhetoric, than the sentiments and fortiinde of a philo- 
sopher, he told him plainly that it did not suit him^ 
Lyriaa asked him, how it was possible for it to be well 
done, and not to suit himi In the same manner, said 
he, using, aooording to his custom, a vnlgar comparison, 
that an excellent woricman might bring me magnificent 
apparel, or shoes embrmdered with gold, to which 
nothing would be wanting on his part, but which, 
howeTor, would not suit me. He pennsted, therefore, 
inilexiblj in the resolution not to demean himself, by 
begging safirages in the low abject manner common at 
that time. He employed neither artifice nor the glitter 
of eloquence ; he had recourse to no entreaties ; he 
brought neither his wife nor children to incline the 
judges in his fiivour by their sighs and tears. Neyer> 
theless, though be refnsed to make use of any other 
▼oice but his own in his defence, or to appear before 
his judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he 
did not behave in that manner out of pride, or contempt 
of the tribunal : it was from a noble and intrepid assur- 
ance, resolting from greatness of soul, and a conscious- 
neas of his own innocence ; so that his defence had 
nothing weak or timorous in it : his discourse was bold; 
nsaiily, generous, without passion, without emotion, 
fell of the noble sentiments of a philosopher, with no 
other ornament than that of truth, and brightened 
tfaroogfaout with the character and language of inno- 
oMioe. Plato, who was present, transcribed it after- 
wards, and, without anv addition, formed from it the 
work which he calls The Apology of Socrates, one of 
the most masterly compositions of antiquity. I shall 
here make an extract from it. 

Upon the day appointed, the proceedings began in 
the usual form ; the parties appeared before the judses, 
and Melitus spoke : the worse his cause, and the Tem 
provided it was with proofe, the more occasion had he 
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for art and address to coyer its weakness ; he omitted 
nothing that might render the adverse partj odioos; 
and instead of reasons, which he conld not produce, 
he sabstitnted the glitter of a pompons declamation* 
Socrates, in observing that he conld not tell what im* 
pression the discourse of his accuser had made upon 
the judges, owns, that^for his own part, he scarce knew 
how it had aflSected himself. Melitns had given such 
artful colouring and likelihood to his arguments, though 
there was not one word of truth in all he had advanced* 

" I am accused," said he, " of cormpting the jouth. 
and of instilling dangerous maxims into them, as well 
in regard to the wordiip of the gods, as the rules of 
government. You know, Athenians, that I never made 
It my profisssion to teach; nor can envy, however 
▼iolent against me, reproach me with ever having aold 
my instructipns. I have an undeniable evidenoe for me 
in this respect, which is my poverty. Always equally 
ready to communicate my thoughts to the rich and 
poor, and to give them leisure to question or answer 
me, I lend myself to every one who is desirous of be- 
coming virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear me, 
there are any that prove either good or bad, neither 
the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to 
^icb I have not contributed, are to be ascribed to me. 
My whole employment is to persuade the young and 
old against too much love for the body, for riches, and 
all other precarious things, of whatever nature they be, 
and against too little regard for the soul, which ought 
to be the object of their affections. For I incessantly 
ni^e upon you, that virtue does not proceed from riches, 
but, on the contrary, riches from virtue; and that all 
the other goods of human life, as well public as private, 
have theiiitonrce in the same principle. 

" If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
confess, Atnenians, that I am guilty^ and deserve to be 
punished. If what I say be not true, it is most easy to 
eonvict me of falsehood. I see here a great number of 
my disciples ; they have only to appear. But, perhaps, 
their regard for a master who has instructed them, 
will prevent them from declaring against me : at least 
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their btbera, brotben, and QDoIes, oannot, as good 
relations and good citizens, dispense with their stating 
forth i^^nst me, and demanding Teugeance upon (he 
eormpter of their sons, brothers, and nephews. Bnt 
these are the persons who take upon them my defence^ 
and interest themseWes in the sncceas of my cause. 

*' Pass on me, AtheniaDs, what sentence you please ; 
bnt I can neither repent nor change my conduct : I 
must not abandon nor suspend a Unction which God 
himself has imposed on me. Now he has charged me 
with the care of instructing my fellow citizens. If after 
having faithfully kept all the posts wherein I was placed 
by onr generals at Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium^ 
the fear of death should at this time make me abandon 
that in which the Divine Providence has placed me, 
by commanding me to pass my life in the study of phi- 
losophy, for the instruction of myself and others, this 
wonld be a most criminal desertion indeed, and make 
me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal as 
an impious man, who does not believe the gods. 

" Snonld yon resolve to acquit me ; for ^e future, I 
should not hesitate to make answer : Atheniaus, I honour 
and love you ; but I shall choose rather to obey God 
than yon ; and to my latest breath shall never renounce 
my philosophy, nor ceasS to exhort and reprove yon 
according to my custom, by saying to each of you, when 
yon come in my way, ' My good friend, and citizen of 
the most famous city in the world for wisdom and valour, 
are you not ashamed to have no other thought than 
that of amassing wealth and acquiring glory, credit, and 
dignities, whilst you neglect the treasures of prudence, 
truth, and wisdom^and take no pains in rendering vonr 
joul as good and perfect as it is capable of being r 

« J am reproached with abject fear and meanness of 
spirit, for bein^ so busv in imparting my advice to 
every one in private, and for having always avoided to 
be present in your assemblies, to gi^e my counsels to 
my country. I think I have sufficiently proved my 
courage and fortitude, both in the field, where I have 
borne arms with you, and in the senate, where I opposed 
(he anjust sentence yon pronounced against the ten 
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captains, who faad not taken up and interred t&e bodies 
of those who were killed or drowned in the seft^gltt 
near the island of ArginassB ; and when, n(ion nuMne 
than one occasion, I opposed the violent and omel 
orders of the Thirty Tyrants. 

** What is it then that has preTcnted me from appear- 
ing in yonr assemblies 1 It is that demon, that t oioe 
divine, which yon have so often heard me mention, and 
Melitas has taken so much pains to ridicnle. That 
spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy : it is a 
▼oioe which I never hear, but when it would prevent 
me from persisting in something I have resolved on ; 
for it 'never exhorts me to undertake any thing : it is 
the same being that has always opposed me wben I 
would have intermeddled in the affairs of the repnblio, 
and that with the greatest reason ; for I should have 
been amongst the dead long ago, had I been concerned 
in the measures of the state, without effecting any thing 
to the advantage of my country. 

" Do not take it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my 
thonghts without disguise, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man, who would generonsly oppose a whole 
people, either amongst ns or elsewhere, and who inflex* 
ibiy applies himself to prevent the violation of the 
laws, and the commission of iniquity in a government, 
will never do so long with impunity. It is absolutely 
necessary for him, who would contend for justice, if 
he has any thoughts of living, to remain in a private 
station, and never to have any concern in public affairs. 

" For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger 
I am now in, I do not imitate the behaviour of those, 
who upon less emergencies have implored and suppli- 
cated their judges with tears, and have brought forth 
their children; relations, and friends, it is not through 
pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but solely 
for your honour, and lor that of the whole city. You 
should know, that there are amongst our citLsens those 
who do not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my age, and 
with the reputation, true or fiedse, which I have, would 
it be consistont for me, after all the lessons I have given 
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upon the odntempt of death^'to be tfraid of it myself, 
and to belie, io ray last action, all the principles and 
sentifliMits of my past life 1 

'* Bui without speaking of my fiune, which I should 
extremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it 
allowable to f ntreat a judge, nor to be absolved by 
supplications. He ought to be persuaded and con> 
▼inced. The judge does not sit upon the bench to 
show feyoar by violating the laws, but to do justice in 
oonforming to them. Ue does not swear to discharge 
with impunity wh<mi he pleases, but to do justice 
where it is due. We ought not, therefore, to accus- 
tom you to peijury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be 
accustomed to it; for, in so doing, both the one and 
the other of us equally injure justice and religion, and 
both are criminals. 

" Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that 
I should have recourse amongst you to means which I 
believe to be neither honest nor lawful, especially upon 
this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety by 
Melitns ; for if I should influence yon by my jprayers, 
and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it would 
be undeniably evident, that I teach jon not to believe 
in the gods; and, even in defendmg and justifying 
myself, should furnish my adversaries with arms against 
me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am 
very iar from such bad thoughts : I am more convinced 
of the existence of God than mv accusers ; and so con- 
vinced, that I abandon myself to God and you, that 
you may judge of me as you may deem best for your- 
selves." 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and 
intrepid tone : his air, his action, his visage, expressed 
nothing of the accused ; he seemed the master of his 
judges, from the assurance and greatness of soul with 
which he spoke, without, however, losing anv thing of 
the modesty natural to him. But how slight soever 
the proofii were against him, the faction was powerful 
enough to find him guilty. By bis first sentence, how- 
ever, he was only convicted of the crimes laid to his 
chai^ : but when, by his answer, he seemed to api^eal 
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from their trlbaiwl to that of jastioe and posterity ; 
when, instead of oonfessing himself guilty, he demanded 
rewards and bonoars from the state, the judges were 
so highly offended, that they condemned him to drink 
the jaice of hemlock, the usual method of execution at 
that time in Athens. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost coi»- 
posure. Apollodorns, one of his disciples, breaking 
out into invectives and lamentations that bis master 
should die innocent : " What,** replied Socrates with a 
smile, " would yon have me die guilty 1 M elitus and 
Anjtas may kill, but they cannot hurt me." 

After his sentence, he still continued with the same 
serene and intrepid aspect, with which he had long 
enforced virtue, and kept ^rrants in awe. When he 
entered the prison, which now became the residence 
of probity and virtue, his friends followed him thither, 
and continued to visit him during the interval between 
his condemnation and death, which lasted for thirty 
days. This long delay was owing to the following cir^ 
cumstance : the Athenians sent every year a ship to the 
isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices ; and it was not 
permitted to put any person to death in the city, from 
the time that the priest of Apollo had crowned the 
poop of this vessel as a signal other departure, till she 
returned home : so that sentence having been passed 
upon Socrates the day after this ceremony was -per- 
formed, it became necessary to defer the execution (tf 
it till the ship should arrive at Athens. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportnni-' 
ties to present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his fortitude to proof, not only by the severe 
rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon bis legs, but 
by the continual prospect and cruel expectation of an 
event at which nature always recoils, in this sad con- 
dition, he did not cease to enjoy that profound tran- 
quillity of mind, which his friends had always admired 
fai him. He entertained them with the same cheeriVil- 
ness he had always preserved ; and Crito says, that the 
evening before his death, he slept as 4)nietly as at any 
other time. He composed also a hymn in honour of 
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Apollo and Diana, and turned one of JEaop*» faUet 
into Terse. 

So little, indeed, was he apprehensiTe of death, that 
he absolntelj refused to escape from prison, when it 
was in his power. For the 'day before, or the same 
day that the ship arrived, Crito, his intimate friend/ 
came to him, sua told him, that it now depended npon 
himself to quit the prison ; that the jailer was grained ^ 
that he would find the doors open ; and that be might, 
if he pleased, enjoy a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates 
laughed at Uiis proposal, and asked him, whether he 
knew any place out of Attica where people did not 
die? Crito urged eyery argument he could think of 
to induce him to accept of his proffered deliverance. 
Socrates heard him with great attention, commended 
his zeal, and thanked him for his kindness. Bat, be^ 
fore he would give into his opinion, he was for examin- 
ing whether it was just for him (o depart out of prison 
without the consent of the Athenians. The question 
therefore here was, whether a man condemned to die, 
though unjustly, could, without a crime, elude the 
execution of the sentence that had been passed upon 
him. Socrates held that he could not; and, therefore, 
nobly refused to escape out of prison. He reverenced 
the laws of his country, and resolved to obey them in 
all things, even in death itself. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which 
was as it were the signal for the death of Socrates. 
The next day all his friends, except Plato, who was 
sick, repaired to the prison early in the morning. The 
jailer desired them to wait a little, because the eleven 
magistrates, who had the superintendence of the prisons, 
were at that time acquainting the prisoner, that he was 
to die the same day. Presently after thev entered, and 
found Socrates, whose chains had been taken off, sitting 
by Xantippe his wife, who held one of bis children in 
her arms. As soon as she perceived tiiem, setting up 
great cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, she 
made the prison resound with her lamentations, exclaim- 
ing, " Oh, my dear Socrates ! your friends are come to 
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see yon this day for the last time !" He desired she mi^t 
be taken away, and she was immediately carried home. 
Socrates passed the rest of the day in conversing^ 
with his friends, with gjeat cfaeerfalneis, upon one of 
the most important topics that can engage the attention 
of the human mind, and one at the same time the best 
adapted to the occasion : it was a^n the immortality 
of tne soal. What gave rise to this conversation was 
a question introduced in a manner by chance. Whe- 
ther a true philosopher ought not to desire, and take 
pains to die 1 This proposition, taken too literally, im- 
plies an opinion, that a {)hilosopber may kill himself. 
Socrates shows, that nothing can be more nnjust than 
this notion ; and that man appertaining to God, who 
formed and placed him with his own hand in the post 
he occupies, cannot abandon it without his permission, 
nor depart from life without his order. What is it 
then that can induce a philosopher to be desirous to 
die 1 It can be only the nope of that happiness which 
he expects in another life ; and that hope can be founded 
only upon the belief of the soul's immortality, 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in enter- 
taining his friends upon this great and important sub- 
ject; from which conversation Plato's admirable dia- 
logue, entitled the Phaedon, is wholly taken. He ex- 
plains to his friends all the arguments for believing 
the soul immortal, and refutes all the objections against 
it, which are very nearly the same that are made at 
this day. 

Wlien Socrates had done speaking, Crito begged he 
would give him, and the rest of his friends, his last 
instructions with regard to his children, and other 
affairs, that, by executing them, they miffht have the 
consolation of showing their respect for his memory. 
*' I shall recommend nothing to you this day,*' replied 
Socrates, " more than I have already done, which is to 
take care of yourselves ; you cannot gfive me and my 
family a rreater satis&ction." Crito having asked him 
afterwards in what manner he would wish to be buried : 
"As you please," said Socrates, " if you can lay hold of 
me, and I escape not out of your hands." At the same 
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time, looking on biBfriendg with a gmile, " I can nerer," 
•dded he, " persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who con* 
verves with joo, and arrange the several parts of his 
flisconrse ; for he always imagiDes that I am what he is 
going to see dead in a little time : he confonuds me 
with my carcass, and therefore asks me how I would 
be interred/' On finishing these words, he rose up, 
and went to bathe himself in a chamber adjoining. 
After he came ont of the bath, his children were brought 
to him ; for he had three, two very little, and the other 
grown up. He spoke to them for some time, gave his 
orders to the women who took care of them, and then 
dismissed them. Being returned into his chamber, he 
laid himself down upon his bed. 

The servant of the eleven entered at the same instant, 
and having informed him that the time for drinking 
the juice of hemlock was come (which was at sunset) 
the servant was so deeply afilictcMl, that he turned his 
back, and fell a weeping. " See," said Socrates, " the 
good heart of this man ; since my imprisonment he has 
oilten come to see me, and to converse with me ; he is 
more worthy than all his fellows; how heartily the 
poor roan weeps for me!" The fatal cup was now 
Drought. Socrates asked what it was necessary for 
him to do 1 " Nothing more," replied the servant, 
'* than, aa soon as you have drunk off the whole draught, 
to walk about till you find your len grow weary, and 
afterwards lie down upon your bed. He took the cup 
without any emotion, or change in his colour or coun- 
tenance ; and regarding the man with a steady and 
assured look : " Well," said he, '* what say yon of this 
.drink, may one make a libation of it T Upon beinr 
told there was only enough for one dose : " at least, 
continued he, *' we may say our prayers to the gods, 
•8 it is our dutv, and implore them to make our exit 
linom this world, and our last stage happy, which is 
what I most ardently beg of them.'' After having spoke 
these words, he kept silence for some time, and then 
drank off the whole draught, with an amazing tranquil- 
lity, and serenity of aspect not to be expressed or hu^dly 
even conceived. 
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Until tlieii his fiiendi had been able, thongli with 
ipreat diffioal^, to refrain from tears ; bat after he had 
amnk the potion, they were no longer masters of them* 
selves, bat wept abandantW. Apollodoras in porticnlar, 
who had been in tears almost daring the whole day, 
began then to make such load and bitter lamentations 
as pierced the hearts of all that were present. Socrates 
alone remained anmoyed, and even reproved his friends, 
thoagh with his nsnal mildnew and goodnatnre. *' What 
are yon doing 1" said he to them : " I wonder at yon ! 
Oh r what is become of yonr virtue 1 Was it not for 
this I sent away the women, that they might not fall 
into these weaknesses; for I have always heard yoa 
say that we ought to die peaceably, and blessing the 
gods. Be at ease, I beg yon, and show more constancy 
and resolation." He then obliged them to restrain 
their tears. 

. In the meantime he kept walking to and fro ; and 
when he foaud his legs grow weary, he lay down apon 
his back, as he had been directed. The poison tnen 
operated more and more. When Socrates foand it 
begin to gain apon the heart, nncovering his iiMe, 
which had been covered, no doubt, to prevent any 
thing from disturbieg him in his last moments, "Crito, 
said he, " we owe a cock to .^sculapius ; discharge 
that vow for me, and pray do not forget it." Soon 
after which he breathed his last. Crito went to his 
body, and closed his mouth and eyes. — Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the ninety-4iftk 
olympiad, and the seventieth of his age. 

It was not till some time after the death of this great 
man, that the people of Athens perceived their mistake^ 
and begpan to repent of it ; but their hatred against him 
being at length extinguished, their prejudices cured, 
and time having given them an opportunity for refleo- 
tion, the notorious injustice of the sentence appeared 
10 all its horrors.. Nothing was heaid throughout the 
city but discourses in fttvour of Socrates. The academy, 
the lyceum, private houses, public walks, and market- 
places, seemed still to reecho the sound of his loTed 
voice. " Here,'' said they, " he formed our youth, sad 
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pKH^i our children to love their oovBtry, md to honour 
their parents. In this place he rare ns his admirable 
lessons, and sometimes bestowed on ns seasonable re- 
proaches, to engage ns more warmly in the pursuit of 
▼irtne. Alas! how have we rewarded him for such 
important services !" All Athens was plunged into the 
deepest affliction. The schools were shut up, and the 
public exercises suspended. The accusers were called 
to account for the innocent blood they had caused to 
be shed. Melitus was condemned to die, and the rest 
jbanished. Plutarch observes, that all those who had 
any share in this odious transaction were held in such 
detestation among the citizens, that no one would give 
them fire, answer them any question, or g^ into the 
nune bath with them ; and they had the place cleaned 
where they bathed, lest they should be polluted by 
touching it ; which drove them at last to such despair, 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians, not content with having punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, 
of the workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and 
placed it in one of the most conspicuous parts of their 
city. They carried their respect to a still higher degree, 
even to a religious veneration. They dedicated a chapel 
to him, as to a hero and a demigod, and gave it the 
name of The Chapel of Socrates. 



CHAPTER XI. 

raOM TH£ DEATH OF SOCRATES TO THE DEATH OF EPAHI- 

NONDAS. 

AvTBR the destruction of the Athenian power by hy- 
sander, the Spartans were the next state that took the 
lead in the anairs of Greece, and the Eleans were' the 
first that felt the weight of their resentment, for having 
refused to admit them to the Olympic games in common 
with the rest of the Greeks. Almut the same time, 
Agesilaus, being chosen king of Sparta, was sent into 
Aiua with an army, under pretence of freeing the 
Grecian cities in that quarter. He gained a signal 
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victory over Tusaphernes, near the river Pactolns, 
where he forced the enemy's camp, and found consider^ 
able plunder. The Persian monarch, afraid to oppose 
him openly in the field, endeavoured to snbvert bis 
interest among the Grecian* states by power of money ; 
and in this he was bnt too snccessfal. The first whom 
be gained over to his side, were the Thebans, and these 
were soon after followed by the Athenians, who gladly 
seized this opportunity of throwing off the Spartan 
yoke. In a little time, the Argives, Corinthians, 
Eubceans, and other states,- acceded to the confederacy; 
so that the Spartans were obliged to recall Agesilans 
ont of Persia, where he was carrying on the war, in 
order to oppose the powerful combination that was 
now forming against them. Bnt before his arrival, 
they were forced to come to an engagement with the 
enemy near Sicyon, where, though the Spartan allies 
were at first routed, yet they themselves, by their single 
valour, in the end gained the victory, with the loss of 
no more than eight men. 

This advantage, however, was in some measure 
counterbalanced by a loss at sea, which the Spartans 
sustained near Cnidus. Conon, the Athenian general, 
being appointed to command the Persian fleet against 
them, took fifty of their ships, and pursued the rest 
into port Agesilans, on the other hand, obtained a 
considerable victory over the Athenians and their allies, 
upon the plains of Coronea. Thus was the war carried 
on by furious but undecisive eng^agements, till at length 
all parties growing equally weary of a quarrel, in which 
none of them were any great gainers, a peace was con- 
cluded in the second year of the ninety-eighth olympiad ; 
and from the manj stipulations in favour of Persia, 
Plutarch terms this peace, the ruin and reproach of 
Greece. 

The Spartans^ being thus freed from all fean of a 
foreign n>e, began to spread the terror of their name 
among the petty states of Greece. They compelled the 
Mantineans to throw down their walls ; they obliged 
the Corinthians to withdraw their garrison from Argosi ; 
they reduced the Olynthiaus to subjeotion ; and inter- 
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feriog^ in the donleBtic qomnreb of the Thebans, tfaey 
plaoed a g^rison of their own in the oitadel of Thebes; 
The Thebans, after sabmitting to this ^oke for foar 
years^ at last threw it off by the following stratagem. 
A correspondence having been established between 
the Theban exiles at Athens, aod snch of their conntrj[- 
men as were well affected to them in Thebes, a plan 
was laid for surprising the governors and the garrison. ' 
The two prinoioal exiles that condacted this plot»were 
Pelopidas and Melon. Charon, a man of the first con> 
seqnence in the city, joined in tlie conspiracy, and 
offered his house for the reception of the exiles, when 
they should arrive; and Phyilidas, secretary to the 
governors, managed the correspondence between the 
exiles and the citizens, and promised to admit the 
former into the town. 

Matters being thus previously concerted, Pelopidas 
and Melon, with ten associates, dressed themselves like 
peasants, and beat about the fields with dogs and hunt- 
ing-poles, as if in search of game. Having thus passed 
unsuspected, and conveyed themselves into the city, 
they met at Charon's house, where they were soon after 
joined by thirty-six more of their confederates. To 
render the execution of the plot the more easy and 
more complete, Phyilidas had that day contrived to 
give a grand entertainment to the two governors, 
Archias and Philip. The associates, therefore, now 
divided themselves into two bands. One of these, led 
by Charon and Melon, were to attack the governors 
and their company; and accordingly having put on 
women's clothes over their armour, with pine and 
poplar over their heads, to shade their faces, they took 
the opportunity when the guests were well heated with 
wine, to enter the room, and immediately stabbed Ar- 
chias and Philip, with such others of the company as 
were pointed out to them by Phyilidas. In the mean- 
time, Pelopidas and Damoclides attacked Leontidas, 
another adnerent of the Spartans, who was at home 
and in bed. But this man made a desperate resistance ; 
for taking up his sword, he met them at his chamber- 
door, and slew Cephisodorus, who was the first that set 
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Upon him : bat after a loog and violeot Btraffffle, ke 
wu at last overoome by Pelopidas, who killea him oo 
the spot His friend and neif^hbonr, Hypales, soon 
after met with the same fate ; and the two bands then 
renniting, sent an accoant of their snccess to the other 
exiles at Athens^ and entreated them to hasten their 
return to Thebes. 

The work, however, was yet but half done. The 
garrison, together with such of the citijsens as fttroured 
the Spartan cause, had taken refuge in the citadel ; and 
till these were reduced, Thebes could not be said to be 
free. But a party of five thousand foot, and two thou- 
sand horse, arriving next morning from Athens, and 
several bodies of troops coming in at the same time 
from different parts of Bceotia, Pelopidas soon found 
himself at the head of so powerful an army, that he 
compelled the garrison to surrender at discretion. 

The Spartans, though mortified, were by no means 
dispiritea with this reverse of fortune. They sent an 
army of near twenty thousand men, under Agesilans, 
to reestablish their power at Thebes. The name of the 
general alone struck terror into the enemy, who were 
afraid to meet him in the open field, and they therefore 
took possession of a hill in the neighbourhood of the 
city. Agesilaus sent a party to provoke them to come 
down, and give him battle; and when he saw they 
declined this, he drew out his whole army in order to 
attack them. But Chabrias, who commanded the The- 
ban mercenaries, ordered his men to present themselves, 
and keep their ranks close together, with their shields 
laid down at their feet, their spears advanced, one leg 
forward, and the knee ujpon the half bend. Agesilaus 
finding them prepared in this manner to receive him, 
and that they stood as it were in defiance of him, 
thought fit to withdraw his army, and contented him- 
self with ravaging the country. This was looked upon 
as an extraordinary stratagem ; and Chabrias valued 
himself so much upon it, that he procured hb statue to 
be erected in that posture. 

The Spartans had hitherto been deemed unequalled 
in military prowess ; but they now began to be rivalled. 
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•ad even excelled, in that noble quality, by the The> 
bans. This particniarly appeared in the battle of Te- 
l^yra. Pelopidas, the Theban general, had resolved 
to attack Orchomenns, which wss garrisoned by the 
Spartans, and he therefore marched against it with a 
small party of three hundred foot, and forty horse ; bnt 
hearing that a large body of Spartans were hsstening 
to its relief, he thought it best to retire. In this retreat 
be fell in with this reinforcement near Tegyra, and 
finding it impossible to avoid a battle, he resolntely 
prepared to engage. After a violent struggle, which 
was maintained with equal bravery on both sides, Gor> 
goleon and Theopompus, the two Spartan generals, fell ; 
and this so intimidated their men, that they immediately 
retired on either hand, and opened a way for the The- 
bans to pass. But a safe retreat could not satisfy Pelo- 

E'das. Encouraged by his late success, he drew up 
s men afresh, and renewed the battle ; and after com- 
mitting a most terrible havock among the enemy, he 
put tbem to an entire rout. 

This was the most signal disgrace the Spartans had 
erver met with. They had never before been known 
to yield even to an equal number : but here thev were 
beat by a force not one-third of their own. It must 
be acluiowledged, however, that these three hundred 
loot were the flower of the Theban army. They were 
distinguished by the name of The tacred band. They 
were as remarkable for their fidelity to each other, as 
lor their strength and courage; thev were linked 
tf^pether by the bonds of common friendship, and were 
awom to stand by each other to the very last extremity. 
Thus united they became invincible, and generaliy 
tamed the scale of victory in their favour for a number 
of yean ; till at length they were cut down as one man 
by the Macedonian phalanx under Philip. 

Pelopidas was not the only nor even the greatest 
general that Thebes produced. Epaminondas, his con- 
temporary and coUei^r^e in command, was every way his 
eqaal, and, if possible, his superior. These two great 
men lived in the strictest intimacy and friendship ; and 
the only cause of rivalship between them was, which of 
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them should distinp^Uh himself most in promotiiig the 
interest, or advancing the glory of theirnative country. 
Epaminondas had spent the earlier part of his life in the 
study of philosophy, remote from the management of 
public affairs, either of a civil or military nature, iu 
neither of which he would ever engage, until he was 
overcome by the importunities of his countrymen, who 
thought they perceived in him, amidst all his diffidence 
and self-deuaJ, the seeds of many great and excellent 

Dualities. Nor were they deceived in their opinion ; 
>r when he was placed, as it were by force, and against 
his will, at the head of an army, he showed the world, 
that an application to the polite arts, so hr from dia- 
qnali^ing a man for a public station, only renders him 
capable of filling it with more distinguished lustre. 

Under these two excellent generals, therefore, Thebes 
was able not only to maintain its own independence, 
but even to threaten the rest of Greece with subj^tion ; 
and it was probably the apprehenaon of this last event, 
that had made the Athenians break off their alliance 
with the Thebans, and join in a confederacy with the 
Spartans against their former allies. • The Spartans 
had long considered themselves as the umpires and 
arbitrators of Greece, and could ill bear a rival in thki 
boasted preeminence. They, therefore, resolved to 
humble the pride of Thebes, and with this view their 
general, Cleombrotus, marched towards the frontiers 
of Bceotia with a numerous army. But in order to 
give an air of justice to their hostilities, they first sent 
to demand of tiie Thebans, that ihej should restore the 
cities they had seized to their liberties ; that they should 
rebuild those they had demolished, and make reparation 
for all the wrongs they had done. To this it was re> 
plied, "That the Thebans were accountable to none 
but heaven for their conduct'* Nothing now remained 
on either side, but to prepare for action. Epaminondas 
immediately raised all the troops he could, and began 
his march ; his army did not amount to six thousuid 
men, and the enemy had above four times that number. 
As several bad omens were urged to prevent his setting 
out, he replied only by repeating a verse fri>m Homer, 
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importioji^, that there is but* one good omen to figbt for 
one's ooontr J. However, to reassure the soldiers (by 
natare superstitions) and whom he perceived to be 
disconraged, he instmoted several persons to come 
from di^rent places, and report augnries and omens 
in his favour, which revived the spirit and hopes of 
his troops. 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass, 
which would have shortened Cleombrotus's march 
considerably. The latter, after having taken a large 
compass, arriyed at Lenctra, a small town of Boeotia, 
between Plataea and Thespia. Both parties consnlted 
whether they should give battle; which Cleombrotus 
resolved to do by the advice of his officers, who said, 
that if he declined fighting with such a superiority of 
troops, it wotild confirm Uie current report, that he 
secretly favoured the Thebans. And these last, on 
their side, had an essential reason for hastening a battle 
before the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily 
expected. However, the six generals, who formed the 
council of war, being equally divided in their senti- 
ments, the seventh, who was Pelopidas, came in very 
good time to join the three that were for fighting : and 
his opinion carrying the question, it was at last deter- 
mined to engage. 

The two armies, as we have already said, were very 
unequal in number. The Lacedaemonians amounted 
to twenty-four thousand foot, and sixteen hundred 
horse. The Thebans had only six thousand foot and 
four hundred horse; but all of them choice troops, 
animated by the love of glory, and resolved either to 
conquer or die. The LBcediemonian cavalry, com- 
posed of men picked up by chance, without valour, and 
ill-discipiined, were as much inferior to their enemies 
in conraffe, as superior in number. The infantry could 
not be depended on, except the Lacedaemonians; the 
allies having engaged in the war with reluctance, be- 
cause they did not approve the motive of it, and being 
besides dissatisfied with the Spartans. The ability of 
the generals alone supplied the place of great armies, 
especially that of the Theban commander, who was the 
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■Mist aooomplisbed loldier of hit time ; and be was 
■oUt sapported by Pelopidu, wbo was then at the 
head of The laored band. 

Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up on 
a plain. Cleombrotns was npon the right, at the head 
of the Laoediemonians, in whom he most confided, and 
whose files were tweWe feet deep. The left wing, 
consisting of the allies, was commanded by Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilans. Epaminondas took post in the 
left of his army, and was opposed to Cleombrotas, 
whom he was determined to attack, oonTinoed that if 
once he conld break the Lacedaemonian phalanx, the 
rest of the army would soon be pat to flight. 

The action began with the cavalry, which were 
posted on both sides in the front of the left wing. As 
the Thebans were better monnted, and braver troops 
than the Lacedemonian horse, the latter were soon 
broke, and driven npon the infantry, which thev put 
into some confasion. Epaminondas following his horse 
close, marched swiftly up to Cleombrotns, and fell apon 
his phalanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. 
The latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of 
troops, with orders to take Epaminondas ih flank, and 
to snrronnd him. Pelopidas, npon sight of that move- 
ment, advanced with incredible speed and boldness, at 
the head of the sacred band, to prevent the enemy's 
design, and flanked Cleombrotns himself; who, by that 
snd<Mn and nnexpected attack, was pat into disorder. 
The battle W9s very fierce and obstinate ; and while 
Cle<nnbrotns conld act, the victory continned in sos- 
pense, and declared for neither party. Bnt when he 
fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the 
victory, and the Lacedemonians, to avoid the shame of 
abandoning the body of their king, redoubled their 
efforts, and a gpreat slaughter ensued on both sides. 
The Spartans fought with so much ftiry about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. 
Animated by so glorious an advantage, they proposed to 
return to the charge, which would perhaps have proved 
suGoessfiil had the allies seconded their ardour: but 
these last, seeing the LtoedaBmonian phalanx broken. 
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and belieTiog all lost, eqjiecially wben they heard that 
the king was dead, took to flight, and drew the rest of 
the army after them. The ThetMins remained maBten 
of the field, erected a trophy, and permitted the enemy 
to bury their dead* 

The Lacedaemonians had never reoeiyed such a terri- 
ble blow. The most bloody defeat, till then, had scarce 
ever cost them more than four or five hundred of their 
citizens. Here they lost fonr thousand men, of whom 
one thousand wer6 Lacedaemonians, and four hondred 
Spartans, oat of seven hundred who were in the battle* 
The Thebans had only three hundred men killed, among 
whom were four of ueir citizens. 

It is remarkable, that when the news of this defeat 
was brought to Sparta, the Ephori would not suffer 
the public games, which were then celebrating, to be 
interrupted. Whether this proceeded from an affecta- 
tion of indifference, as if they wished to represent their 
loss as but triflins, and were desirous of concealing the 
real greatness of it from the people ; or that luxnry and 
dissipation had then made a considerable progress even 
in Sparta itself; it is difficult, at this distance of time, 
to determine. Next day, however, the loss of each 
particular family being known, the fathers and relations 
of those who hsMl fallen in battle, went to the temples 
to thank the gods, and congratulated each other upon 
their glory and good fortune, whilst the relations of 
those who had escaped were overwhelmed with grief 
and affliction. 

But there was another point to be determined with 
regard to these last. They were, by the law, to be 
degraded from all honour, and rendered infisunous ; in- 
somuch that it was a disgrace to intermarry with them: 
thevwere to appear publicly in mean and dirty habits, 
with patched and party-coloured garments, and to go 
half shaved ; and whoever met them io the streets, 
miffht insult and beat them, without their daring to 
make any resistance. This was so severe a law, and 
such numbers had on this occasion incurred the pen» 
alties of it, many of whom were of great families and 
interest, that they apprehended the execution of it might 
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excite some public oommotiaii ; besides thmt tbese citi- 
seens, sncb as they were, coald yrerj ill be spared at this 
time, when tbej wanted to recrmt the army. Under 
this difficnlty, they gave Ag^ilans a power even* over 
. the laws, to dispense with them, to alnrf^te them, or to 
enact snch new ones as the present emergency required. 
He woald not abolish or alter the law. He only made 
a pablio declaration, that it should lie dormant for that 
single day, bat revive and be in fall force again on the 
morrow ; and by that expedient, he saved the citizens 
from infamy. 

It was not long before the Spartans felt the conse- 
qaences of this dreadfoi overthrow. Nambers of Greek 
cities, that had hitherto remained neater, now declared 
in favoar of the Thebans, and increased their army to 
the amoant of seventy thousand men. With this mighty 
force Epaminondas entered Laconia, and overran thie 
the open country. He did not, however, attempt any 
thing against Sparta itself; but he reinstated the Arcft- 
dians in all their ancient rights and privileges, of which 
thej had been deprived by the Spartans, and he enabled 
them to build a new city, which, from the name of the 
old one, vras called Messenia. 

So jealous were the ancient Greeks of every the lefust 
encroachment on their liberty, that no action, however 
great or meritorious in other respects, was sufficient to 
atone for it. This was signally exemplified in the case 
of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, who upon their return 
home, instead of being received as heroes and conque- 
rors, were summoned as criminals before a court of 
justice, to answer for their conduct in having retained 
their command foar months beyond the time limited by 
law. This offence was capital by the laws of lliebes ; 
and those who stood up for the constitution were zea- 
lous for having it adhered to on the present oooasioa. 
Pelopidas was the first cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himself with less strength and gproatness of 
mind, than was expected from a man of his character, 
by nature warm and fiery. That valoar, which was 
haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him before his 
judges. His air and discoarse, which had something 
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timid and low in it, denoted a man who was afraid of 
death, and did not in the least incline the jndg^ in his 
iavonr, who nevertheless, acquitted him, though not 
without difficoltj. 

Epaminondas, on the contrary, appeared with all the 
omifidence of conscious innocence. Instead of justify- 
ing himself, he enumerated his actions : he related, in 
haughty terms/in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, 
reestablished Messenia, and delivered the Arcadians. 
He concluded with saying, that he should die. with 
pleasure, if the Thebans would relinquish the sole glory 
of those actions to him, and declare that he had done 
them by his own authority, and witiiout their participa- 
tioa. All the voices were in his favour, and he returned 
from his trial as he used to do from battle, with glory 
and universal applause. Such dignity has true valour, 
that it in a manner seizes the admiration of mankind 
by force. This bold and manly deportment had so 
good an effect, that his enemies declined any fioirther 
prosecution : and be and his colleague were honourably 
acquitted. His enemies, however, jealous of his glory, 
were determined to mortify him, and with this view, 
procured him to be elected the city scavenger ; but he 
accepted the place with thanks, and declared, that, 
instead of thinking himself disgraced by the office, he 
would render it honourable by his manner of discharg- 
ing it. 

In the meantime the Spartans, struck with conster- 
nation at their late defeat, applied to the Athenians for 
succour ; and that people, notwithstanding their jealousy 
0f their old rivals, engaged to assist them with all their 
forces. They likewise had recourse to the Persian 
king for the same purpose ; but Pelopidas, undertaking 
an embassy to the court of that prince, prevailed upon 
bim to remain neuter. 

Soon after Pelopidas was sent with an army against 
Alexander, king of Phene, one of the most blood-thirsty 
tyrants that ever existed, and who had, for some time, 
given great dbtnrbance to the whole country of Thes- 
saly. This savage had caused several people to be 
buried alive, and- others to be dressed in bears' and 
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boars' skins, and then baited them with dogs, or shot at 
them for diversion. This monster, however, Pelonidas 
compelled to snbmissicm, and even endeavoarea, by 
mild nsage, to reform the natural brataiity of hia 
temper ; bnt, Alexander, instead of being grateful for 
the salutarj connsels that were given him, resolved to 
take the first opportnnity of wing revenged on his 
beneiactor. Nor was it long before such an occasion 
offered ; for Pelopidas being appointed ambassador to 
Alexander, was treacheroosly seized upon, and made 
prisoner, contrary to all the laws of nations and huma- 
nity. It was in vain that the Thebans complained of 
this violation of laws : it was in vain they sent a power- 
ful army, but headed by indifferent generals, to revenge 
the insult: their army returned without effect, and 
Alexander treated his prisoner with great severity. 
It was reserved for Epaminondas to bring the tyrant to 
reason. Entering Thessalia at the head of a powerful 
army, his name spread such terror, that the tyrant 
offered terms of submission, and delivered up Pelopidas 
from prison. 

Pelopidas was scarce set at liberty, when he resolved 
to punish the tyrant for his perfidy and breach of faith. 
He led a body of troops against him to a place called 
CynQcephalus, where a bloody battle ensued, in which 
the Thebans were victorious, but Pelopidas was nnfor* 
tunately slain ; and bis countrymen considered those 
successes as very dearly earned, which were purchased 
at the expense of his life. His death was equally la- 
mented by the Thebans and Thessalonians, who begged 
aqd obtained the honour of performing his funeral rites, 
which were very grand and magnificent. Alexander 
himself was soon after killed by his wife Thebe, and 
her three brothers, who, long shocked at his cruelties, 
had resolved to rid the world of such a monster. It is 
said, that his whole palace was every night filled with 
guards, except his be'd-chamber, which was an upper 
room, guarded by a dog, and ascended by a ladder. 
Thebe allured away the dog, and covered the steps of 
the ladder with wool, to prevent noise ; and then her 
three brothers ascending, one of them seiaed him by 
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tlie feet» Mid anotlier by the hair, and the third itabbed 
him to tiie heart. 

In the meantime, the war between the Thebans and 
Spartans was carried on with unabated yigonr. The 
Tneban troops were oommanded by their finTonrite 
general Epaminondas; Agesilans, the only man in 
Greece then capable of opposing him, was at the head 
of the Spartans. The first attempt of Epaminondas in 
this campaign showed his great abilities, and his skill 
in the art of war. Hearing that Agesilans had began 
his march for Mantinea, and had left bat few citizens 
to defend Sparta at home, he marched directly thither 
by night, with a design to take the city by surprise, as 
it had neither vralls nor troops to protect it Bat 
luckily Agesilans had got scent of his design, and dis- 
patched one of his horse to apprize the city of its dan- 
ger ; soon after which he himself arriyed with a power- 
fiil snoconr : and he had scarce entered the town, when 
the Thebans were seen crossing the Earotas, and.ad- 
▼aneing against the city. Epaminondas, finding that his 
dengn was discoTcred, thought it below his character 
to retire without making some attempt. He therefore 
employed valour instead of stratagem, and attacking thd 
city at several quarters, penetrated as far as the public 
place, and made himself master of that part of Sparta, 
which lay upon the hither side of the river. Agesilans 
exerted himself with greater activity than could have 
been expected from one of his years. He saw well that 
it was not now a time, as before, to spare himself, and 
to act only upon the defensive ; but uat he had need 
of all his courage and intrepidity to repel such an assail- 
ant. His son, Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan 
youth, behaved with incredible bravery wherever the 
danger was greatest ; and, with his smaf 1 troop, stopped 
the enemy, and made head against them on all sides. 

A Spartan youth, named Isadas, filled not only bis 
couDtiymen, but even the enemy, with admiration of 
his valour. He had a beautiful face, an elegant shape, 
an advantageous stature, and was just in the prime of 
▼onth ; he had neither armour nor dothies npon his 
body, which shone with oil. Upon the first alarm he 
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nw out of his house with a speur in one hand, and a 
sword in the other, and rushing into the thickest of the 
enemy, he bore down all before him, laying numbers 
dead at his feet, withont himself receiying the least 
wound. Whether the enemy were confonnded at the 
sight, as thinking him something more tbui human, or 
whether, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in pre- 
serving him on account of his extraordinary valour, 
remains a question. His gallantry, however, was so 
much admired, that the Ephori decreed him a garland ; 
but they afterwards fined him a thousand drachmas, for 
having g^ne out to battle without armour. 

Epamincmdas, having fiailed in his design upon Sparta, 
was determined to strike some other blow that might 
cfMupensate for his miscarriage. Hewring therefore, 
that, in order to protect Sparta, all the troops had 
been witlidrawn from Mantinea, he resolved to march 
thither without delay. But as he intended to attack 
the. -town, he dispatched a troop of horse, to view 
its situation, and to clear the fields of stra^ers. — 
A little, however, before they reached Mantinea, an 
army of six thousand Athenian auxiliaries arrived by 
sea ; who, without allowing either themselves or their 
horses any refireshment, rushed out of the city, and 
attacked and defeated the Tbeban horse. In the mean- 
time, Epaminondas was advancing with his whole army, 
with the enemy close upon his rear. Finding it iropos- 
nble to aoccMnplish his purpose, before he was overtaken, 
he determined to halt and give them battle. He had 
now got within a short way of the town, which has had 
the honour of giving its name to the conflict of that day ; 
a conflict the most splendid, and the best contested that 
is to be found in Uie history of Grreece, or perhaps 
in that of any other country. The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous armies: 
the LacedsBmonians amounted to above twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand horse; the Thebans to thirty 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse. 

Epaminondas marched in the same order of battle in 
which he intended to fight, that he might not be.obliged, 
when he came up with the enemy, to lose, in disposing 
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of his ftrmy, a preoioiis nme Tvbich cannot be reoorered. 
He did not march directly, and with his front to the 
enemy, bnt in a colnmn npon the hills, with his left 
wing foremost, as if he did not intend to fight that day. 
When he was over against them, at a quarter of a 
lea^e*s distance, he made the troops halt, and lay down 
their arms, as if he designed to encamp there. The 
enemy, in effect, were deceired hy this step; and 
reckoning no longer upon a battle, they quitted their 
arms, dispersed tbenftel ves about the camp, and suffered 
that ardonr to cool, which the near approach of a battle 
is wont to kindle in the hearts of soldiers. 

Epaminondas took advantage of this su{nne conduct 
of the enemy. By suddenly wheeling his troops to the 
right, he changed his colnmn into a line ; and having 
drawn out his choice troops, he made them double 
their files upon the front of his left wing. In order to 
add to its strength, and enable it to attack in a point . 
the Lacedaemonian phalanx, which, by the movement 
he bad made, fiiced it directly. He ordered the centre 
and right wing of his army to move very slow, and to 
halt before they came up with the enemy, that he might 
not hazard the event of the battle npon troops of which 
he had no great opinion. 

. He expected to decide the victory with that body 
of chosen troops which he commanded in person, and 
which he bad disposed in a colnmn to attack the enemy 
in the form of a wedge. He was persuaded, that if he 
conld penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in which 
the enemy's chief strength lay, he should find it no 
difficult matter to rout the rest of the army, by charging 
upon the right and left with his victorious troops. 

To prevent the Athenians in the left wing from coming 
to thesupportof their right against his intended attack, 
he made a detachment of his horse and foot advance out 
of the line, and posted them upon a rising ground, in 
readiness to flank the Athenians, if they should venture 
to advance to sustain their right. 

After having drawn up his army in this manner, he 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight 
of his column. They were greatly surprised when they 
saw Epaminondas advancing towards them in this order. 
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and iianiediately flew to their anns, bridled their borseBy 
and made all the haste they could to their ranks. 

While Epaminondas was marching against the enemy, 
the cavalry, that covered his flanl^ on the left, the best 
at that time in Greece, consisting entirely of Thebana 
and Thessalians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. 
The contest here was violent, but not long. The La< 
oedaemonian horse were soon repulsed, and obliged to 
take refuge behind their infiuitry. In the meantime, 
Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had charged the 
Laoedsemonian phalanx. The troops fought on both 
aides with incredible ardour, both the Thebans and 
Lacedaemonians being resolved to perish, rather than 
yield the glorv of arms to their rivals. They began 
fighting with their spears ; but these being soon broken 
in the fury of the combat, they charged each other 
sword in hand. The resistance was ec|[ua11y obstinate, 
and the slaughter very great on both sides. Despising 
duiffer, and desirous only of distinguishii|g themselves 
by the gallantry of their conduct, the men chose rather 
to die in their ranks, than lose a step of their ground. 

This terrible slaughter having continued for some 
time, without the victory inclining to either side, 
Epaminondas, to turn the scale in his own favour, 
determined to make an extraordinary effort in person, 
without regard to the danger of bis own life. He 
formed, therefore, a troop of the bravest and most 
resolute about hira ; and putting himself at the head of 
them, made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, where 
the fight was hottest, and wounded the general of the 
Lacedaemonians with the first javelin he threw. The 
troops by his example, having wounded or killed all 
that stood in their way, broke (und penetrated the pha- 
lanx. The Lacedaemonians, dismayed by the presence 
of Epaminondas, and overpowered by the weight of that 
intrepid party, were obliged to give ground. The bulk 
of the Theban army, animated by their general's exam- 
ple and success, drove back the enemy upon their right 
and left, and made great havock among them. But 
some troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Enami- 
nondas was carried away by his ardour, suddenly rallied, 
and returning to the charge, overwhelmed him with a 
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shower of jaTelins. While he kept off part of those 
darts, shunned some of them, fenced off otners, and was 
fighting with the most heroic valonr, a Spartan, named 
Gallicrates, gave him a niortal wound with a javelin in 
his breast, across his cnirass. The wood of the javelin 
being broke off, and the iron head remaining in the 
wound, the torment was intolerable, and he fell imme- 
diately. The battle began around liim with redoubled 
fury ; the one side exerting their utmost efforts to take 
him alive, and the other to save him. The Thebans at 
last gained their point, and carried him off, after having 
put the enemy to flight. • 

After several different movements, and alternate 
losses and advantages, the troops on both sides stood 
still, and rested upon their arms ; and the trumpets of 
the two armies, as if by mutual consent sounded the 
retreat at the same time. Each party pretended to the 
victory, and erected a trophy ; the Thebans, because 
ihey had defeated the right wing, and remained masters 
of the field ; the Athenians, because they had cut the 
general's detachment in pieces : and from this point of 
booonr, both sides at first refused to ask leave to bury 
their dead ; which, with the ancients, was confessing 
their defeat. The Lacedemonians, however, sent first 
to demand that permission ; after which the rest had no 
thoughts but of paying the last duties to the slain. 

In the meantime, Epaminondas had been carried into 
the camp. The surgeons, after having examined the 
wound, declared, that he would expire as soon as the 
head of tlie dart was drawn out of it. These words 
filled all that were present with the deepest affliction, 
who were inconsolable on seeing so great a man upon 
the point of expiring. For him, the only concern he 
expressed was aoout his arms, and the fate of the battle. 
When they showed him his shield, and assured him that 
the Thebans had gained the victory, turning towards 
his friends with a calm and serene air, *' All then is 
well," said he ; and soon after, upon drawing the head 
of the javelin out of his body, he expired in the arms 
of victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rose with EpaminondM, so 
St fell with him ; and he is, perhaps, the only instauoe of 
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one man's being able to in^nre hia oonntrymen witb a 
love of military fame, without having had a predeceasor, 
or leaving an imitator of hia example. 

The battle of Mantinea was followed by a peace, 
which was ratified by all the states of Greece, except 
Sparta ; the conditions of it were, that every state shoald 
retain what they possessed, and hold it independent of 
any other power. Nothing remarkable happened for 
some time after this, except an expedition of Agesilans 
into Egypt, whither he went to assist Taohos, who had 
usurped the throne of that kingdom. Upon his arrival 
in Egypt, every one wos eager to see a man who had 
acquired so splendid a reputation. Accordingly great 
mijtitndes of people flocked to the place where he was ; 
but how much were they surprised, when, instead of 
an elegant, portly figure, they found a little old man, 
lying on the grass, with his clothes thread-bare, and 
his hair uncombed ! They were still more astonished, 
upon their offering him presents of perfumes, and other 
Egyptian luxuries : " Give these things," said he, " to 
my helots; Spartan freemen know not how to use 
them." Being ill used by Tachos, whom he found 
very ungrateful, he joined Nectanebus, his nephew, and 
raised him to the Uirone: and when he, in his turn; 
was opposed by another competitor, Agesilaus found 
means to defeat all the attempts of this last, and left 
Nectanebus in possession of the supreme power. As a 
reward for his services, he received a present of two 
hundred and Uiirty talents of silver ; and was treated, 
besides, with everj mark of gratitude and respect. In 
returning home he was driven into the haven of Mene- 
laus, which lies upon the coast of Africa, where he was 
attacked with an acute disease, and carried off, being 
then upwards of eighty years of age, forty of which he 
had been king. 

The character of Agesilaus was a compound of very 
different and even opposite qualities. He was of a 
little stature, and lame of a leg ; and, indeed, he was 
so fully convinced of the meanness of his appearance, 
that he would never suffer any statue of nun to be 
erected during his life ; and he strictly prohibited the 
Spartans from erecting any after his death. He always 
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paid the utmost deference to tiie senate and the Ephori, 
by which means he had it in his power to execute all 
his designs without any opposition. A rigid observer 
of the old S(>artaB plainness and frugality, be was capa- 
ble of enduring the greatest labour and &tigue. The 
love of his children was a distinguished feature in his 
chamoter. One day, when a friend found him riding 
with them on a hobby-horse, and expressed some sur- 
prise, " DonV' sai<^ he, " say one word .of this, till you 
yourself become a fether/' His generosity to his ene- 
mies was only exceeded by his partiality to his friends ; 
of the latter of which he gave a remarkable proof in his 
request to Idrieus, prince of Caria, in faTOur of Nicias^ 
" If Nicias," said he, *' be innocent, acquit him on his 
own account ; if gailty, acquit him on mine ; in any 
event, acquit him.** He had a very singular way of 
deceiving his enemies. When about to enter upon a 
march, he took care to publish the true account of his 
intended rout, and time of marching; by which he 
generally had the pleasure of hearing, that they had 
moved on a different, day, and taken a different road 
from that which they wished to take. So high was his 
reputation both for courage and conduct, that the 
Spartans appointed him not only their general, but 
likewise their admiral ; a mark of honour never con- 
ferred upon any one before. 

Of all the Greeks, the Athenians were the most 
remarkable for their love of the polite arts, and par- 
ticularly for their attachment to tlie stage. This last 
passion, indeed, they now carried to such an extrava- 
gant length, that, according to Plutarch, it cost more 
to represent some of the fkmous pieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides, than it had done to carry on the war 
against the barbarians. And, in order to support this 
charge, they seized upon the fund which had been set 
apart for the war, with a prohibition, upon pain of death, 
ever to advise the applying of it to any other purpose. 
They not only reversed this decree, but went as far the 
other way, making it death to propose the restoring this 
fund to the uses for which it had been originally raised. 
It is not iq be supposed that the other states of Greece 
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ivoald pay ranch respect to a people that were thm 
immersed in laxnry- and dissipation ; and acoordingly 
many of those who had hitherto been in alliance with 
the Athenians now commenced hostilities ag^ainst them 
{A. J. C. 358]. This war, however, which was soon 
terminated, was not attended with any remarkable 
event, except that Chabrias, the Athenian general, at 
the siege of Cbio, preferred his honour to his life, and 
chofle to perish in his vessel rather than abandon her. 
In the mean time, a power was growing np in Greece, 
hUherto unobserved, but now too conspicuous and foi^ 
midable to be overlooked in the general picture ; this 
was that of the Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, 
and in a manner barbarous ; and who, though warlike 
and hardy, had never yet presumed to intermeddle in 
the affairs of Greece : but now several circumstances 
concurred to raise them from that obscurity, and to 
involve them in Pleasures which, by degrees, wrought 
a thorough change in the state of Greece. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to begin with a short account of 
their power and origin before we enter into a detail of 
that conspicuous part which they afterwards performed 
on the theatre of the world. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FROM THE BIRTH TO THE DEATH OF PHILIP, KIKO OF 

MACEJDON. 

The first king who is mentioned, with any degree of 
certainty, to have reigned in Macedonia, was Caranns, 
by birth an Argive, and said to be the sixteenth in 
descent from I^rcules. It was upon this foundation, 
that Philip afterwards grounded his pretensions to be 
of the race of Hercules, and assumed to himself divine 
hononrs. Caranus is commonly supposed to have led 
forth a body of his countrymen, by the advice of the 
oracle, into those parts where he settled, and to have 
made himself king. Caranus having, according to the 
general account, reigned twenty-eight years, Uie suc- 
cession was continued after him to the times we are 
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now treating of. But there is rerj little worth notice 
recorded of these kings, who were generally employed 
in defending themselves against the incursions of their 
neighbours. And as to their domestic affairs, they 
were remarkable only for the freqnent murders and 
usurpations which happened in the royal family. 

Amyntas, the father of I^ilip, left two elder sons, 
Alexander and Perdicca^ both of whom possessed the 
throne in their tarn. The second of these left a son, 
named Amyntas, who, while yet an infant, succeeded 
his lather ; bat the state of pablic affairs requiring a 
prince of mature years, Amyntas was soon deposed, 
and his ancle Philip adyanced in his room. 

Philip began his reign in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, and the first year of the hundred and fifth 
olynqpiad. He had received a considerable part of his 
ednoation at Thebes, whither he had been carried, in 
his youth, as a hostage ; and he there acquired, under 
l^Muninondas, that intimate acquaintance with the art 
of war, as it was then conducted, which he afterwards 
displayed so signally daring the whole course of his 
reijpu He had now, indeed, occasion for all his acti- 
vity and address, for he was surrounded with almost as 
many enemies as he had neighbours. The Hlyrians, 
who had seized a part of his dominions, were preparing 
to attack him with a gpreat army ; the Pieonians were 
making daily incursions into his territories: and he 
had, at the same time, the misfortune to have two pre- 
tenders to his crown ; Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian, 
who was supported by the Thracians; and Argaeus, 
whom the Athenians had undertaken to assist. 

Under these circumstances, with so many enemies on 
his hands at once, and that before he was well settled 
on the throne, his first care was to make sure of his 
own people, to gain their affections, and to raise their 
spirits ; lor they were very much disheartened, having 
lost above four thousand men in a battle they had lately 
fought with the Illyrians. He succeeded in these points 
by his dexterity and address, and still more by the force 
of his eloqueoce, of which he was a great master. His 
next step was to train and exercise them, and reform 
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their diicipliiie ; and it was at this time that he insti* 
tated the famoos Macedonian phalanx, which did ao 
much execution. It was an improvement npon the 
ancient method of fighting among the Grecians, who 
generally drew npon their foot so close, as to stuid the 
shock of the enemy without being broken. 
^ The complete phalanx was thought to contain above 
sixteen thonsand men ; though it was also taken in 
general for any company or party of soldiers, and fire- 
<|uentl^ for the whole body of foot& But this of Philip's 
invention is described by Polybius to be an oblong 
square, consisting of eight thousand pike-men, sixteen 
deep, and five hundred in front ; the men standing so 
close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank were 
extended three feet beyond the line of the firont. The 
rest, whose distance firom the front made their pikes 
useless, rested upon the shoulders of those who stood 
before them, and so looking them together in file, 
pressed forward to support and push on the former 
ranks, by which means the assault was rendered more 
violent, and almost irresistible. 

Philip, having settled his affairs at home, and c<hb- 

{»romised all differences with such of bis enemies as 
ay nearest tft him, turned his arms i^;ainst the Athe- 
nians, who were marched up to Methone to assist 
Argaeus. He gave them battle, and defeated them; 
and the death of Argaeus, who was killed in the action, 
put an end to that dispute : for he permitted the Athe> 
nians, when they were in his power, to return home. 
This instance of his moderation gained so iar upon 
them, that they soon after concluded a peace with him; 
which yet he observed no longer than was necessary 
for securing the other part of his dominions. 

Accordingly he marched northward, and subdued 
first the Paeonians, and afterwards the lUyrians, the 
latter of whom he likewise compelled to restore all 
the conquests they had made in Macedonia. He next 
made himself master of Amphipolis, which lay npon 
the river Strymon, and was the key of his dominions 
on that quarter. This place he had seised in the 
beginning of his reign, but afterwards abandoned it in 
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compliment to the Athenians, to whom it originallj 
belonged ; bat now, being less i^prehenrive of the dis« 
pleasure of that people, he made an entire conquest of 
it, and added it to his dominions. The Athenians, how- 
ever, themselTcs, he always treated with great respect, 
whenever thej fell into his hands, as he partioalarlj 
did upon his taking possession of Pydna and Potidaea ; 
for this last place being garrisoned by the Athenians, he 
sent them home safe with many marks of civility. 

Proceeding still in his encroachments upon his neigh*' 
boars, he seized the city of Crenides, which had been 
bnilt only two years before, and he now called it Phi- 
lippi, from his own name. It was here that he disoo^ 
vered a gold mine which every year produced a hundred 
and forty-four thousand pounds sterling. This, which 
was an immense sum for that age, was much more aer* 
viceable than fleets and armies in fighting his battles ; 
and be seldom fidled to make use of it in evei^ nego* 
tiation. It is said that, consulting the oracle of Delphos 
concerning the success of an intended expedition, he 
received for answer, ''That with silver spears he should 
conquer all things." He took the hint, and, by bis 
aoccess, veritied the prediction of the oracle : indeed 
he was less proud of the success of a battle, than of a 
negotiation ; well knowing that his soldiers and gene- 
rals shared in the former, whereas the honour of the 
latter was all his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his ambition* 
The mutual divisions of the states of Greece were at no 
time wholly cemented, and they now broke out upon a 
very particular occasion. The first cause of the rupture 
^which was afterwards called The sacred war) arose 
from the Phocians having ploughed up a piece of ground 
belonging to the temple of Apollo at Delphos. Against 
this ul the neighbouring states exclaimed as a sacri- 
lege : they were cited before the council of the Am- 
phictyons, who had the care of sacred matters ; and 
they were cast, and fined in a very heavy sum. This 
the Phocians were unable to pay : they refused to sub- 
mit to the decree; they alleged, that the care and 
patronage of the temple anciently belonged to them; and 
to prove this, they quoted a precedent from Homer. 
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Philomelas, one of their citizens, had the chief hand 
in exciting them to take up arms, he raised their ardoor, 
and was appointed their general. He first applied him- 
self to the Spartans, who had likewise been fined bj the 
Amphictyons for having seized the Cadmea after the 
battle of Lenotra. For this reason they were very well 
disposed to join him, bat did not yet think proper to 
declare themselves openly: nevertheless they encou- 
raged him secretly, and supplied him with money ; by 
which means he raised troops, and, without much diffi- 
culty, got possession of the temple. The principal 
opposition he met with in the neighbourhood was firom 
the Locrians ; but having defeated them, he erased the 
decree of the Amphictyons, which was inscribed on 
the pillars of the temple. Willing, however, to g^ve a 
colour to his proceedings, he thought it convenient to 
consult the oracle, and to procure an answer in his 
favour. But when he applied to the priestess for that 
purpose, she refused to officiate, until being intimidated 
by his threats, she told him, the god left him at liberty 
to act as he pleased ; which he looked upon a» a good 
answer, and as such took care to publish it. 

The Amphictyons meeting a second time, a resolution 
was taken to declare war against the Phocians. Most 
of the states of Greece engaged in this quarrel, and 
espoused the cause of the one party or the other. The 
Tbebans, the Locrians, the Thessalians, and several 
other neighbouring states declared in favour of the 
god ; whilst Athens, Sparta, and some other cities of 
Peloponnesus joined with the Phocians. This war, 
which lasted for some time, was not remarkable fi)r 
any thing else, except that which distinguishes, or 
rather disgraces, all religious wars; I mean, the cruel- 
ties exercised by both parties. The Tbebans, having 
taken some prisoners, condemned them all to die, as 
sacrilegious wretches ; and the Phocians in their turn, 
by way of reprisal, inflicted the same punishment on 
their captives. Nay, Philomelus their leader, being 
attacked on an eminence, and finding it impossible to 
escape, threw himself headlong from a rock, rather 
than fall alive into the hands of his enemies. He was 
^eded-by Oenomarchus. 
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Philip did not choose to interfere in this quarrel, 
which it was rather his interest to enooarage than 
suppress ; being well pleased to see the different states 
of Greece weaken one another, and thns render them 
all an easier prey to him when he should be at leisure 
to attadc them. 

It was just on the conclusion of this sacred war that 
Alexander the Great was born. In his earlier jears he 
had seTcral masters to teach him music, and other 
superficial accomplishments: but when he grew up, 
his fiither wrote to Aristotle, the most celebrated phi- 
losopher of his time, begging he would come and under- 
take the education of his son, and inspire him with 
those sentiments of magnanimity and justice, which 
every gpreat nian ought to possess, and which no other 
person was so capable of inculcating. He added, " I 
return thanks to the gods, not so much for having 
given me a son, as for haTing given him to me in the 
age in which Aristotle lives. * 

Being desirous of reducing Thrace under his domi- 
nion, he determined to make himself master of Methone, 
which obstructed his designs in that quarter. He 
•ccordin^ly besieged it, obliged it to surrender, and 
levelled it with the ground. He lost one of his eyes 
before this place by a very singular accident. Aster of 
Amphipolis had onered him bis services, telling him 
that he was so excellent a marksman, that he could 
bring down birds in their most rapid flight. " Well,'* 
said Philip, " I will take you into my service, when I 
make war upon starlings;" which answer stung the 
archer to the quick. He immediately threw himself 
into the town, and let fly an arrow, on which was 
written, " To Philip s right eye." This carried a most 
cruel proof of his skill as an archer, for he bit Philip 
in the right eye; and that prince sent him back the 
same arrow, vrith this inscription, " If Philip takes the 
city, he will hang up Aster , and accordingly he was 
as good as his word. 

After this Philip marched to the relief of the Thes- 
salians, who had implored his assistance against their 
tyrant Lyoopliron, the successor of Alexander of Pheras. 
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This HMD, after faayioff acted the ^rt of a deliverer for 
■ome ti0ie, renewed ul the cmelties and barbarities of 
his predecessor ; and, being sopported bj a lai^ bod j 
of rhodans under Oenomarchns, he thong^ht himself 
secure from all opposition. Philip, however, attacked 
him boldlj ; rented his «rmy ; killed six thousand men 
upon the field of battle ; and three thousand PfaociaDs, 
who were taken prisoners, were bj his order thrown 
into the sea, as sacrilegious wretches, the professed 
enemies of religion. 

Having thus freed the Theasalians, he resolved to 
earry his arms into Phocis, and with this view was 
going to take possession of Thermopylae, the key of 
Greece, and especially of Attica on that side : but the 
Athenians, being informed of his intention, took care to 
be beforehand with him, and sent a body of troops to 
occupy that pass ; and Philip, being unwilling to come 
as yet to an open rupture with them, thought proper 
for the present to relinquish his design. The Atiienians 
were roused to this exertion of spirit by the persuasion 
of Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, who, from the 
beginning, foresaw the ambitious views of Philip, and 
the power he had of carrying them into effect 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom we shall 
hereafter find acting so considerable a part in the course 
of this history, was born in the last year of the ninety- 
ninth olympiad. He was the son not of a mean and 
obscure mechanic, as Juvenal has represented bira, but 
of an eminent Athenian citizen, who had raised a con- 
siderable fortune by the making of arms. At the age 
of seven years he lost his father ; and, to add to this 
misfortune, the guardians to whom he was intrusted 
wasted and embezzled a considerable part of his inhe- 
ritance. The first specimen he gave of his abilities as 
a speaker was, in plesding against these corrupt gnar^ 
dians ; though here the goodness of his cause was of 
more avail than the force of his eloquence ; for his 
early attempts were unpromising, and soon convinced 
him of the necessity 6f a graceful and manly nronun- 
oiation. In this respect, indeed, he laboureo under 
impediments that, at first sight, might appear to be 
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• altogether wumniioiiDtable. He had a stammering in 
hia speech ; bat this be corrected bj pronounciDg ora- 
tions with pebbles in his month. He had a weak and 
effeminate yoice ; bat this he streng^ened by repeat- 
ing speeches or verses when he was oat of breath 
eiUier with nuining, or with walking np hill. He had 
an awkward and nngracefnl gestare ; bat this he regu- 
lated and improyed bj declaiming privately before a 
lodtingglass. And conscious of the natural aversion of 
the human mind to submit to severe study, he compelled 
himself, as it were, to perform this part of his duty ; 
for having built a closet under ground for the express 

Girpose of his improvement, he sometimes confined 
maelf there for two or three months together ; and, 
in order to cut off all possibility of his coming abroad, 
shaved one half of his head, while he left Uie other 
vnshaved. 

But evoD all these preparations would not have been 
sufficient, had it not been for the salutary advice and 
inatruotions of the player, Satyms. This man, having 
one day met Demosthenes overwhelmed with shame 
and oonftision on account of his having been hissed in 
a public assembly of the people, for his awkward and 
uncouth delivery, desired him to repeat some verses 
of Sophocles, whjch he accordingly did : the other 
repeated them after him, but with such a different tone 
and accent as fully convinced him that he knew very 
little of elocution.* But by the instructions of Satyrus, 
and his own perseverance, he at last attained to such 
perfootion in the art of delivery, that he surpassed all 
■is cotemporaries as much ip this as he did in the more 
noble and sublime parts of hb profession. In a word, 
he soon began to be looked upon as the standard of 
true eloquence ; insomuch that people flocked from all 
parts of Greece to hear him, and none of his country- 
men have been put in competition with him ; nor, even 
among the Romans, any but Cicero. And though it 
has iMon made a question by the ancient writers, to 
which of the two they should give the preference, 
they have not ventured to decide it, but have con- 
tented themselves with describing their different 
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beaaties, and showing that thej were both perfect in • 
their kind. 

His eloquence was grave and anstere, like his tem- 
per ; masonline and snbliine, bold, forcible, and impe- 
taons; abounding with metaphors, apostrophes, and 
interrogations; which, with his solemn way of invoking 
and appealing to the gods, the planets, the elements, 
and the manes of those who fell at Salamis and Mara- 
thon, bad such a wonderful effect upon his hearers that 
they thought him inspired. In a word, the councils 
and conduct of his countrymen were so much under 
his control, and he had it so much in his power to lead 
them into anr measures he thought proper to recom- 
mend, that Philip used to say, he was more afraid of 
him than of all the fleets and armies of the Athenians, 
and that he had no enemy but Demosthenes. 

Philip, not choosing to attack the Athenians at pro- 
sent, turned his arms against their allies, particularly 
the Olynthians, whom he easily subdued, notwithstand- 
ing the reinforcement sent them from Athens ; and 
havinff taken their city, he plundered it, and sold the 
inhabitants among the rest of the spoil. His two bas- 
tard brothers, who were among the captives, he put to 
death, as be had formerly done the other. Justin says, 
that the protection which the Olynthians had g^ven hia 
brothers was the plea which he used for attacking them. 
In the mean time, the Thebans being unable alone-to 
terminate the war, which they had eo long carried on 
against the Phocians, addressed themselves to Philip, 
and solicited his assistance. This he readily gprauted 
them, being glad of so plausible a pretext for interfering 
in the dTairs of Greece ; and desiring, at the same time, 
to acquire the character of a religions prince ; which 
he knew he should easily do, by waging war against 
those who were convicted of sacrilege. And in order 
to prevent the Athenians from thwarting his design by 
' sending aid to the Phocians, he took care to amuse 
them with proposals of peace ; which had so good an 
effect, that they actually sent ten ambassadors, among 
whom were iEschines and Demosthenes, into Macedon, 
to carry on the treaty. All of these, however, Philip 
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tihiis Gontiiraed to protraot tb« negotiatioa until he 
had marched into Phooi% and compelled the enemy, 
by the tontMr of his name, to surrender at discretion. 

As to the allies of tlw Pfaocians, and particularly 
eight thoQsaad mercenaries from Peloponnesas, he 
allowed them to return home without molestatimi, hut 
the Phooians themselires were left entirely at his meroT* 
Aa this^ however, was an affiur in which the Greeks in 
ceneral were concerned, he did not think proper to act 
u it by his own priyato authority, but referred it to 
the Amphictyons, whom he caused to be assembled for 
that purpose. But they were so much under his influ- 
ence, that they served only to give a sanction to hia 
determination. They decreed, that all the cities of 
Phoeia should be demolished ; that they who had fled, 
as being principally concerned in the sacrilege, should 
be stiamatiaed as accursed, and proscribed as outlaws; 
that may who remained in the towns should be dis- 
persed in villages, and obliged to pay out of their 
lands a yearly tribute of sixty talents, until the whole 
of what had been taken out of the temple should be 
restored jffor it is to be observed, that Philomelas,. 
their first leader, had plundered the temple). To add 
to their punishment, they were adjudged to lose their 
seat in the council of the Amphictyons, in which they 
had a double voice. This Philip got transferred to 
himself which was a verjr material point, and may be 
looked upon as the principal step towards his gaining 
that authority whicn he afterwards exercised in the 
affairs of Greece. At the same time he gained, in 
oe^junction with the Thebaas, the snperintendenov of 
the Pythian games, which the Corinthians had forfeited 
for their having Uken part with the Phocians. Philip 
having in this manner accomplished his professed de- 
sign, did not think it prudent as yet to disclose his 
sc«ret views of ambitioD, and he therefore returned in 
triumph into hn own country. 

It was about this time that he performed an act of 
private justice, which, in the eye of a philosopher, en- 
mMea hM character more than all his public victories. 

M 
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A oertaiii foldier in the Msoedoniui ftrmy had, in maoj 
inftanoMy distinroiibed bunwlf by extraordinary acts 
of Talonr, and bad reoeived many marks of Philip's 
favour and approbation. On some oocaaion he em- 
barked on bourd a vessel, which was wrecked in a 
violent storm, and he himself cast on the shore naked- 
and helpless, and scarcely with anjr signs of life. A 
Macedonian, whose lands were contirnous to the sea, 
came opportnnely to be witness of his distress, and, 
with all possiUe tenderness, flew to the relief of the 
unhappy stranger. He bore'him to bis house, laid him 
in his own bed, revived, cherished, comforted, and for 
forty days supplied him freely with all the necessaries 
' and conveniences which his languishing condition cookl 
require. The soldier, thus happily rescued from death, 
was incessant in the warmest expressions of gratitude 
to his bene&ctor, and assured him of bis interest witb 
the king, and of his power and resolution of obtaining* 
(or him, from the royal bounty, the noble returns which 
such extraordinary benevolence deserved. He was now 
completely recovered, and his kind host supplied him 
with money to pursue his journey. Some time after, 
he presented himself befwe the king; he recounted his 
mimrtnnes, magnified his services, and, having looked 
with an eye of envy on the possessions of the man who 
had preserved his life, was so abandoned to every 
sense of gratitude, as to request the king to bestow 
upon him the bouse and lands where he had been wo 
kindly and tenderly entertained. Unhappily Philip, 
without examination, inconsiderately granted bis infrt- 
mous request; and this soldier now returned to his 

Ereserver, and repaid his kindness by driving him from 
is settlement, and taking immediate possession of idl 
the fruits of his honest industry. The poor man, stung 
with this instance of unparalleled ingpratitude, boldly 
determined to seek relief; and, in a letter add resse d to 
I%ilip, represented his own and the soldier's conduct, 
in a lively and affecting- manner. The king was in- 
stantly fired with indignation ; he ordered that justice 
should be done witfaoi^t delay; that the possesions 
should be immediately restored to the man, whose- 
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charitable offioes had been thus horribly repaid ; and, 
haviog seized the eoldier, caused these words to be 
Inraiided on his forehead, The Ut^ratefui Guest — a cha* 
racter infamoos iu every age, and amone all nations, 
but particularly among the Greeks, vfho, firom the 
earliest times, were most sompulonsly obserTant of the 
laws of hospitality. 

The next military operation which Philip undertook 
was against the Chersonese. This peninsula had for 
many years belonged to the Athenians; and thouglr 
Cotys, as king of the country, had lately wrested it 
from them, and left it to his son Chersopleptes, yet lie 
being unable to defend himself against fliibp, restored 
it to its former masters, and reserved only to himself 
the c^>ital city, Cardia. But the Cardians, aliraid of 
falling back under the dominion of the Athenians, 
implored the protection of Philip, which he readily 
granted them. Diopithes, who was the chief of the 
Athenian colony lately sent to the Chersonese, con* 
sidered this proceeding of Philip as an act of hostility 
against Athens ; and he therefore, by way of retalia* 
tion, invaded Uie maritime parts of Thrace, which 
Philip had lately conquered. Philip sent a letter to 
Athens, complaining of this conduct of Diopithes, which 
he represented as an infraction of the peace ; and his 
creatures there were at great pains to show that his 
complainta were well founded, and that Diopithes had 
aiCted very improperly: but Demosthenes, in a speech 
which he made upon the occasion, and which may be 
considered as the foundation of all the other orations' 
that go by the name of Philippics, proved that Diopithes 
had done no more than his duty ; and that, instead of 
inenrring the censure, he ought to receive the thanks 
(rfhia country. 

Philip, however, was no way intimidated by the 
wordy resistance of his eloquent antagonist; but pro- 
ceeding still to extend his influence among the different 
states of Greece, he offered his protection to the Mes- 
senians and Argpives, who hsd been oppressed by the^ 
Spartans ; and these being soon after joined- by the 
Toebans, formed altogether a very powerful confede-» 
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ney. Tbe natural Mttice against ft was a nnkm be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, which the Spartans pressed 
with i^reat eagerness, and Philip and the Thebans did 
all they oonld to prevent. Bat Demosthenes, exerting 
himself with great spirit, ronsed up the Athenians, sad 
put them so rar on their guard, that, without coming- 
to an open rupture with Philip, they obliged him for 
the present to remain quiet. 

Qoiet, however, he could not long conttnne. His 
restless and enterprising spirit was ever at work. He 
had long fixed his eye upon the island of Enboea, as 
behig very conveniently situated for favouring the 
design he had formed against Greece; and he now 
contrived, upon pretence of an invitation from some 
of the inhabitants, to send a body of troops thither ; 
by which means he possessed himself of several strong 
places, dismantled Porthmos, and established three 
tyrants, or kings, over the country. The Athenians 
were conjured, in this distressfol situation, by PI vtarch 
of Eretria, to come to the relief of the inoabitttits ; 
and they accordingly despatched a few troops thither 
under the command of Phooion, a general of whom 
great hopes were entertained, and whose conduct justi- 
fied the high opinion the public had of him. 

This man would have done honour to the earliest 
and most uncorrupt times of the Athenian state. His 
manners were formed in the academy, according to the 
rules of the purest and most rigid virtue. It is said, 
that no one ever saw him laugh, or weep, or deviate in 
the least from the most settled g^vity and composure. 
He learned the art of war under Chabrias, and fre- 
quently moderated the excesses and corrected the 
errors of that general : his humanity he admired and 
imitated, and taught him to exercise it in a more libe- 
ral and extensive manner. When he had received his 
directions to sail with twenty shins, to collect the con- 
tributions of the alUes and depeuaent cities, "Why this 
force?" said Phocion; " for if I am to meet them, as 
enemies, it is insufficient; if as firiends and allies, a 
single vessel will serve." He bore the hardships of a 
military life with so much ease, that if«ever he appeared 
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warmly cksitlied, the loldiers at once pronoanoed it the 
sign of a cold seaflon. His outward appearance was 
forbidding, and his enemies taking advantage of this 
ctroumstance^soDietinies reproached him with his snp^r- 
oilions aspect ; and one day, when Chares did so, and 
the Athenians seemed pleased with the sarcasm, Phocion 
qviokly replied, '*Tbe sternness of my countenance 
never made any of yon sad, but the mirth of these 
sneerers has cost you many a tear.'' In popular assent 
Mies, his lively, close, and natural manner of speaking 
seemed, as it were, the echo of the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of his mind ; and bad frequently a greater effect, 
than even the dignity and enei^y of Demosthenes, who 
called him the pruninff-hook of fais periods. He studied 
only good sense and plain reasoning, and despised every 
mdventitions ornament. He vras sensible of the depra- 
vity of his countrymen, and ever treated them with the 
•utmost severity. He defied their cemmres ; and so fiir 
did he affect to despise their applause, that once, when 
his sentiments extorted their approbation, he turned 
about in surprise, and asked a friend, <'If any thing 
jweak or impertinent had escaped him V* His fondness 
4br pacific measures arose from a thorough persuasion 
of tne degeneracy of his countrymen. He saw the 
designs of Philip, but imagined tiiat the state was too 
eorrupted to give him any effectual opposition ; so that 
be was, aocording to Demosthenes in his third Philippic, 
of the number of those men, who gave up the interests 
of the republic, not ignorantly or corruptly, but from a 
melancholy conviction of the indispensable necessity of 
yielding to the frtality of the times, and of submitting 
to an event which could not be avoided. He was, of 
consequence, ever of the party opposite to Demosthenes ; 
and having been taught, by experience, to suspect the 
popular leaders, considered his earnestness to rouse the 
Atnenians to arms, only as an artifice to embroil the 
state, and by that means to gain an ascendant in the 
public assemblies. " Phocion,*' said Demosthenes, 
** the people in some mad fit will sacrifice you to their 
fury." " Yes," replied be, " and you will be their vic- 
tim, if ever they come to their senses." . Yet they often 
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preTftited on him ta act agsinst fats Jadgment, thong^h 
never to speak against his Gons<»ence. He never re- 
fused or deolined tbe command, whatever might be bis 
opinion of the expedition. Forty-five tiroes was be 
chosen to lead their armies, speneraUy in his absence, 
and ever without the least application. The^f knew bis 
merit ; and, in the hour of danger forgot that severity 
with which he usually treated their inclinations and 
opinions. 

It was to him the Athenians gtive the command of 
the forces they sent to the assistance of Plutarch. But 
this traitor repaid his bene&ctors with ingratitude ; 
he set up his standard against them, and endeavoured 
openly to repulse the very army he had requested. 
Phocion, however, was not at a loss how to behave to 
such a renegade ; he pursued his enterprise, won a 
battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 

Philip, disappointed in his designs upon Euboea, en- 
deavoured to distress the Athenians in another quarter. 
He well knew that they had most of their supplies of 
corn from Thrace ; and he, therefore, resolved to shut 
up the ports of that country against them, and particu- 
larly to make himself master of Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium. Unwilling, however, still to break with them 
entirely, he took care to amuse them with professions 
of his regard, and of his extreme reluctance to give 
them the least offence. Nay, he wrote them a letter 
upon the present occasion, in which he strongly insin- 
uated, that they, and not he, were the violators of the 
peace. " In the times of great enmity," says he, ** the 
most you did was to fit out ships of war against me, and 
to seize and sell the merchants that come to trade in my 
dominions; but now you carry your hatred and injustiee 
to such prodigious lengths, as even to send ambassadors 
to the king of Persia, to make him declare against me." 

This letter gave such of the orators, as were in Philip's 
interest, a fine opportunity of justifying his conduct. 
Demosthenes alone stood firm, and still continued to 
expose his artfbl designs ; and in order to remove the 
first impressions which the peru^ of this letter might 
make, he immediately ascended the tribunal, and from 
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Uienca harangiied tbe people with all the thimder of his 
eloquence. He told them, the letter was written in a 
stjle not suitable to the people of Athens ; that it was a 
plain declaration- of war against them ; that Philip had 
long since made the same declaration by his actions; 
and that, by the peace he had condaded with them, he 
meant nothing more than a bare cessation of arms, and 
to fall upon them afresh when thej were more nnpre- 
pared. From thence he proceeded to his nsnal topic, 
of reproving them for their sloth, and saffering them- 
selves to be deluded by their orators, who were in 
Philip's pay. *' Convinced of these truths,** continued 
he, " O Athenians, and strongly persuaded that we can 
DO longer say with propriety that we enjoy peace (for 
Philip has now declared war againsif us by nis letter, 
as he nas long since done by his conduct) you ought not 
to spare either the public treasure, or the possessions of 
private persons, but, when occasion shall require, haste 
to your respective standards, and set abler generals at 
your head, than those you have hitherto employed : 
for no one among you ought to imagine, that tne same 
men who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to 
restore them to their former happy situation. Think 
how infiunotts it is, that a man from Macedon should 
contemn danp^rs to such a degree ; that, merely to 
agg^randize his empire, he should rush into the midst of 
combats, and return from battle covered with wounds; 
and that the Athenians, whose hereditary right it is to 
obey no man, but to impose law on others, sword in 
hand ; that the Athenians, I say, merely through dejec- 
tion of spirit and indolence, should degenerate from 
the glory of their ancestors, and abandon the interest ot 
their country V* 

• Though Fhocion seldom agreed with Demosthenes 
in any thing, he heartily assented to what he had now 
said. He further urged the incapacity of tbe generals 
already chosen ; and these being rejected, he himself 
was appointed to command the troops that were to go 
against Philip, who was still besieging Byzantium. 

Pbooion's conduct, on this occasion, did not detract 
Irom the high character he had already acquired ; and 
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lie <WM nobly tnpfioitod by his ofBoen and toldiei^ 
who bad an cBtireoonfideDoe ia hia gallantry and good 
fortaae. He obliged Philip to gire oyer tbe liege ; 
be drove him oat of tbe Hdleapoat ; be took aome of 
bis sbips ; be recovered many fortresses which be bad 
seiaed ; and having made several desocDta mpon different 
parts of bis territories, be pHmdered all tbe open ooon- 
try, till a body of forces assembling to oppose him, bo 
tbongbt proper to retire. 

Philip having met with so severe a ebeofc in Greeoe^ 
tamed his arms against tbe Scythians, whom be easily 
ddeated; bnt> in bis retom from Scytbia, be waa 
oUiged to come to an engapement with tbe Tribidli, 
when be reoeived a wound in bis thigh, and had his 
horse killed andtfr him. Alexander, who aocompaaied 
him in this expedition, immediately flew to bis ntber*a 
relief, udA covering him with bis shield, killed or put 
to flight all who attacked him. 

The Athenians considered the siege of Bjraantinm as 
an open declaration of war ; and therefore, in order to 
retaliate npon Philip^ they blocked up bis ports by sea, 
and put an entire stop to his commerce. Philip at first 
endeavoured to appease them by offering them terms 
of peace, wbiofa Phocioa, with bis nsaal moderation, 
advised them to accept, bat Demosthenes persuaded 
them to reject with indigpiation. Philip, therefore, 
began to form new alliances against them, particularly 
with the Tbefoans and Tbessalians; bat knowing bow 
difficult it would be to persuade these powers to aot 
directly against Athens, merely on account of his per* 
sonal quarrels, be took care to supply them with a more 
plausible jupetext for embracing such a measure. He 
foand means, by his artifice and intrigues, to sow dis> 
sensions between the Locrians of Amphissa and their 
capital city. They were accused of impiety, in having 
ploughed up a spot of sacred ground ^ich lay near the 
temple of Apollo, in Uie same manner as tbe Pbooians 
bad done upon a former occasion. This spark, which 
at first might easily have been extinguishea, <y«iwihine8, 
the most celebrated orator of his time next to Demos- 
thenes, and who waa entirely in the interept of Philip^ 
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contriTed to blow up into a fliine ; and, by faia advice, 
m resolatioii was takieii to aend a solemn deputation to 
I^ilip, inviting liini to assist Apollo and the Amphio- 
tjons, and to repel the outrages of the impious Amphis- 
sanns ; and forther to declare, that be was constituted, 
by the Greeks, a member of the council of^Arophictyons, 
and general and commander of their forces, with full 
and onlindted poweis. 

This was the yery station which Philip had long 
aspired to, and nowthougbt himself snpremely happy in 
having attained. Moat of the inferior states of Greece 
approTcd of the conduct of the Amphictyons, in giving 
the command of their forces to a man, so eminent and 
illustrious for his piety, and so capable of executing the 
vengeance of heaven. The Athenians and Spartans, 
however, considered the matter in a very mfferent 
li|;;ht. They saw, that while Philip openly affected to 
vindicate the honour of Apollo, be was secretly pro> 
noting the views of his own ambition ; and that, under 
pvetence of aiding one part of the Greeks against the 
other, he was in reality forging chains for the whole. 
Nor was it long before their suspicion was justified 
by the event; for Philip had no sooner assembled his 
forces, than instead of marching, as he had promised, 
against the irreverent Locrians, be made himself master 
of Elatea, a eapital city of Phods, which was rery con- 
▼eniently situated for awing the Thebans, of whom he 
began to grow jealous, and for opening to him a way 
into the heart of Attica. By so extraordinary and un- 
expected a step he fairly threw off the mask, and bade 
defiance, as it were, to tibe whole body of Grecians. 

The news of this transaction quickly spread into the 
neighbouring countries, and, wherever it came, filled 
the minds of the people vnth terror and consternation. 
They now plainly perceived the designs of Philip, which 
hia artifice and their own stupidity had hitherto con- 
cealed frcnn their eyes : but thev were at a loss to know 
what steps they oug^t to tdce, in order to render them 
abortive. Nay, even the Athenians themselves, though 
they had long apprehended some such event, were as 
much confounded and alarmed as their neighbours. 
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For when thej met in a general aaaemWj, in order to 
deliberate upon the present critical sitaation of affairs, 
and the herald, as nsoal, demanded with a lond Toice, 
■" Which among them would ascend the tribonal," not 
one of them had the oonrage to rise or open his month ; 
till at last Dpmosthenes, animated with the gpreatness 
of the approaching danger, and fired with that noUe 
spirit of indignation, which he had ever cherished and 
avowed against the insidious designs of Philip, arose, 
and addrMsed the people in the following terms: 
" Athenians ! permit me to explain jthe circnmstancea of 
that state which Philip has seixed npon. Those of its 
citizens, whom his gold could corrupt, or his artifiee 
deceiye, are all at his devotion. What then is his 
desigpi t By drawing up his forces, and displaying hia 
powers on the borders of Thebes, he hopes to inspire 
his adherents with courage and assurance, and to terrify 
and oontronl his adversaries, that fear or force may 
drive them into those measures which they have hitherto 
opposed. If then we are resolved, in this conjuncture, 
to cherish the remembrance of everv act of unkindnesa 
which the Thebans have done to Athens ; if we regard 
them with suspicion, as men who have ranged them- 
selves on the side of our enemy; in the first place we 
shall act i^^reeably to Philip's wannest wishes, and 
then I am apprehensive, that the jMurty, wbb now oppose 
him, may be brought over to his interest ; the wh<Je 
city submit unanimously to his direction ; and Thebes 
and Macedon &11, with their united force, on Attica. 
Grant due attention to what I now propose, let it be 
calmly weighed without dispute or cavil, and I doubt 
not but my counsels may direct you to the best and 
most salutary measures, and dispel the dangers now 
impending over the state. What then do I recommend 1 
First, shiuke off that terror which hath possessed your 
minds ; and, instead of fearing for yourselves, let the 
Thebans be the objects of your apprehensions : they 
are more immediately affected : they are the first to 
feel the danprers. In the next ^lace, all those of the 
age for mihtary service, both infantry and cavalry, 
should march instantly to Elensia^ that Greece may see 
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that yon also are aMembled in arms ; and your frienda 
in Thebes be emboldened to assert .their rights, when 
they are assured, that 4Ui they, who hare sold their 
ooantry to the Macedonians, have a force at Elatea to 
sapport them, so yon are ready to assist the men who 
bravely contend for liberty. In the last place, I recom- 
mend to yon to nominate ten ambassadors, who, with 
the generals, may have full authority to determine the 
.time, and all other circumstances of this march. 'When 
these ambassadors arrive at Thebes, how are they to 
conduct this great affair? This is a point worthy of 
your most serious attention. Make no demands on the 
Tliebans; at this conjuncture it would be dishonour- 
able : ^ure them that yonr assistance is ready for their 
acceptance, as yon are deeply concerned for their dan- 
ger, and have been so happy as to foresee and to guard 
against it. If they approve of your sentiments, and 
embrace your overtures, we shall effect one great pur- 
pose, and act with a dignity worthy of our state. But 
should it happen that we are not so successful, whatever 
misfortunes may befall them, to themselves alone they 
shall be imputed ; while your conduct shall appear, in 
no one instance, inconsistent with the honour and re- 
nown of Athens." 

This speech, dictated by the feelings of a patriotic 
heart, and delivered with all that fire and vehemence 
for which the orator was so remarkable, immediately 
produced the desired effect. The Athenians determined 
to follow the advice that bad been now given them ; 
they appointed Demosthenes himself to head the em- 
bassy to be sent to Thebes ; and thej^r resolved to fit 
out a fleet of two hundred sail, to cruise near to Ther- 
mopylae. 

Upon his arrival at Thebes, Demosthenes found him- 
self opposed by one Pvthon, a man of considerable 
abilities, whom Philip bad purposely sent thither to 
counteract the designs of the Athenian orator. This, 
however, he was not able to effect. The masculine 
eloquence of Demosthenes carried all before it, and 
ins[nred the Thebans with so strong a passion for liberty, 
that they resolved to join their forces with those of the 
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AtheniaiM, in preventing the fortlier prc^ren of the 
Macedonimn arms. 

Philip, disoonoerted bj the union of two sach powers 
fal states, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, requesting 
them to desist from their warlike preparations; but 
finding them determined to adhere to their engagements 
with Thebes, he ^MieaTOured to intimidate both them 
and their allies with omens and predictions, which be 
took care to procure from the priestess of Apollo. 
Demosthenes, liowerer, persnad^ them to pay no 
renrd to these ridiculous (H'acles. He told them, the 
TOiestess I%ilipiaed, thereby insinuating, that it was 
Fhilip's money that inspired her, and that openod her 
month, and made her draw from Apollo whatever 
answers she thought proper. He bade the Thebans 
remomber their Epaminondas, and the Athenians their 
Pericles, who considered these oracles and predictions 
as idle scarecrows, and consulted only their reason. 
The Athenian arm^ set out immediately, and marched 
to Eleusis ; and the Thebans, surprised at .the diligenoe 
of their confederates, joined them and waited the ap* 
proach of the enemy. 

Philip, conscious of his own abilities, and at the 
same time convinced of the extreme weakness of those 
who commanded the allied army, determined to bring 
on a general eng^agement as soon as possible ; and witn 
this view advanced into the plain of Chieronea, a plaoe 
rendered famous by the event of this important contest. 
His army amounted to about thirty-two thousand men; 
that of the confederates did not exceed thirty thousand. 

On the eve of the day on which thu decisive battle 
was fought Diogenes, the cynic, who had long looked 
with equal contempt on either party, was led by curio- 
sity to visit the camps, as an unconcerned spectator. 
In the Macedonian camp, where his person ana cfaarao- 
ter were not known, he was stopped by the guards, and 
conducted to Philip's tent The king asked him sternly 
whether he came as a spy : "Yes," said Diogenes, " I 
am come to spy upon your folly and ambition, in thus 
aettinr your life and kingdom to the hacard of an 
hour." 
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And BOW the fatd momiiig appeared which was for 
•Yer to decide the cause of liberty and the empire of 
Greece. Before the rising of the sun both armies were 
ranged in order of battle. The Thebans, with the 
sacrad band in front, oocnpied the right wing of the 
eonfederate Greeks; the Athenians, commanded by 
Ljsicles and Chares, formed the left ; and the Corin- 
thians and Peloponnesians were posted in the centre. 
On the left of the Macedonian army stood Alexander, 
at the head of a chosen body of noble Macedonians, 
snpported by the fomons caralry of Thessaly. In the 
centre were placed those Greeks who had united with 
Philip^ and on whose courage he could least depend ; 
while the king himself commanded on the right, where 
his renowned phalanx stood, to oppose the impetuosity 
with which the Athenians were well known to begin 
their onset. 

The charge began on each side with all the courage 
and violenoe which ambition, revenge, the love of glory, 
and the love of liberty, could excite in the scTeral 
combatants. Alexander, at the head of the Macedonian 
nobles, first fell, with all the ftiry of youthful courage, 
on the sacred band of Thebes ; which sustained the 
attack with a bravery and Tigour worthy its former 
fiune. The gallant youths who composed this body, not 
being timely, or duly snpported by their countrymen^ 
bore up for a while against the torrent of the enemy ; 
till at length, oppressed and overpowered by superior 
nmnbers, without yielding or turning their backs on 
their assailants, they sunk down on that ground where 
they had been originally stationed, eadi by the side of 
his darlinip friend, raising up a bulwark by their bodies 
•g«— ^ the iHTOgress of the enemy. But the young 
prinoe and his forces, in all the enthusiastio ardour of 
Talo«r, ammated by success, pushed on through all the 
oaniage,and over aU the heaps of slain, and fell furiously 
on the main body of the Thebans, where they were 
•pposed with obstinate and deliberate courage, and the 
contest was, for some time, snpported with equal reso- 
lution on both sides. 

la the meantime, the Athenians, on the left wing. 
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fought with a spirit and iotrepidit j worthy of the cha- 
racter which they boasted, and of the oaose by which 
they were aoimated. Many gallant efforts were made 
by either party, and success was for some time doabtfol ; 
till at length part of the centre, and the right wing of 
the Macedonians (except the phalanx) yielded to the 
impetuous attack of the Athenians, and fled with some 
precipitation. Happy had it been that day for Greece, 
if the conduct and abilities of the Grecian generals hud 
been equal to the valour of their soldiers ! But those 
brave champions of liberty were led on by the despio* 
able creatures of intrigne and cabal. Transported by 
the advantage now obtained, the presumptuous Lysides 
cried out, ** Come on, my gallant countrymen ; the vic- 
tory is ours ; let us pursue these cowards, and drive 
them back to Macedon : and thus, instead of improving 
the happy ^opportunity, by charging the phalanx m flank, 
and so breaking this formidable body, thb Athenians 
wildly and precipitately pressed forward, in pursuit of 
the flying enemy, themselves in all the tumult and dis- 
order of a rout 

Philip saw this fatal error with all the contempt of a 
skilful general, and the secret exultation arising from 
the assurance of approaching victory. He coolly ob- 
served to those ofiicers that stood round him, that the 
Athenians knew not how to conquer ; and ordered his 
phalanx to change its position, and, by a sudden evolu- 
tion, to gain possession of an adjacent eminence. From 
thence they marched deliberately down, firm and col- 
lected, and fell,' with their united force, on the Atheni- 
ans, now confident of success, and blind to their, danger. 
The shock .was irresistible ; they were at once over- 
whelmed, many of -them lay crushed by the weight of 
the enemy, and expiring of their wounds ; while the 
rest escaped from the dreadful slaughter, by aahamefnl 
and precipitate flight; bearing* down, and hurrying- 
along with them, those troops which had been stationed 
for their support. And here it was, that the great orator 
and statesman, who had excited his countrymen tomake> 
this glorious struggle in defence of their liberty,. tar-^ 
nished all the honours he had acquired in the senate 
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hy his pQfliUaniiiiit J io the field. He took to flight the 
verj first onset; and throwing away his shield, on 
whioh were inscribed these words. To Gwki Fortune, 
he appeared among the foremost in the general rent. 
The ndioole and malice of his enemies related, or per- 
haps inyented, another shamefnl circumstance; that 
being impeded in his flight by some brambles, bis im- 
agination was so possessed by the presence of the enemy, 
that he londly cried ont for quarter. 

While Philip was thus triumphant on his side, Alex- 
ander continued the conflict on the other wing, and at 
leng^ broke the Thebans, in spite of all their acts of 
▼alonr, who now fled from the held, and were pursued 
with great carnage. The centre of the confederates 
was thus totally abandoned to the fbry of a Tictorious 
enemy. But enough of slaughter had already been 
made : more than one thousand of the Athenians lay 
dead on the field of battle, two thousand were made 
prisoners, and the loss of the Thebans wss not inferior. 
Fhilip, therefore, determined to conclude his important 
victory by an act of apparent clemency, whioh his policy 
and ambition really dictated. He gave orders that the 
Ghreeks should be spared, carefully locking up in his 
own breast the design he had formed against their. 
liberties, and hoping one day to march at their head to 
accomplish the conquest of the Persiaii monarchy. 

Philip's behaviour, upon obtaining this victory, is 
diflTerently represented by diflerent historians. Some 
say, that he expressed his joy in so extravagant and 
even ludicrous a manner, as to extort from Demades, one 
of the Athenian prisoners, the following severe repri- 
mand : — ** Fortune," said that orator to him " has given 
you the part of Agamenmon, but you are acting that of 
Thersites.*' Justin, however, represents his conduct in 
a more amiable and engaging light. He says, that he 
was at great pains to dissemble his joy ; that he affected- 
extreme modestv, and the utmost compassion for the 
prisoners ; that he was not even seen to laugh ; that he^ 
would have no sacrifice, no crowns, no perfumes; that 
he forbade all kinds of sports; and did nothing that 
might make him appear to the conquerors to be elated, 
nor to the conquered to be insolent. Certain it is, that 
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he immediateYy concluded a peace wifh tibe AUmiiaD«; 
and though he treated the Thebans, as un&ithtul allies, 
with greater severity, yet, after oonpelling them to 
pay a ransoin for their prisoners, and a large sum c^ 
money for leave to bury their dead, and after placing 
a ^rrison in their citadel, he agreed to make a peace 
with them also. 

It is said ^at Isocrates, the celebrated rhetorician, 
was so deeply aifected when he heard of the loss of 
Chseronea, that unable to surrive the diagraoe which 
that event had brought upon his country, he hastened 
bis end by abstaining from all kind of food : he was thea 
in the ninety-eighth year of his age. 

L^sicles, who had the chief command of the Atheni- 
ans in this engagement, and by whose misconduct the 
battle bAd been lost, was soon after summoned before 
an assembly of the people, and was condemned to die 
at the instance of Lycurgus, who had great credit and 
influence in the city, but was a severe judge, and « 
most bitter accuser. " You, I^sicles," said he, ** were 
general of the army ', a thousand citizens were slain, 
two thousand taken prisoners; a trophy has been 
erected to the dishonour of this joity, and all Greece 
is enslaved. You had the command when all these 
thinjps happened ; and yet you dare to live, and vievr 
the light <^ the sun, and blush not to appear publicly 
in the forum ; you, Lvsicles,' who are bom the monu- 
ment of your country s shame." This Lycnrgus, who 
did not disgrace the name which he bore, was one of 
the first orators of the age, and was still more remark* 
able for the integrity of his life than the force of his 
eloquence. For, after having managed the pvblio 
treasure for the space of twelve years, he caused an 
exact register of every thing he had done during his 
whole administration to be fixed up on a pillar, that 
every body might see it, and censure it if they pleased. 
Nay, he carried this point so fiur, that, in his list illness^ 
he ordered himself to be carried to the senate-house, 
to give a public account of all his actions ; and, aft«r 
having refuted one who accused him there, he went 
home and died. Though naturally grave and even 
austere to his temper, he was a great eacourageir of the 
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stage ; and, as a proof of his regard for dramatio writers, 
be erected the statues of JEechyluA, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 

' Chares, who was probably as guilty as Lysioles, 
appears to hare escaped merely through the iiudgnlfi- 
canoe of his character. Indeed, his abilities were so 
cbntemptible, that, according to Timotheus, '* he was 
much fitter to carry the general's baggage, than to be 
a general himself." 

Many people thought, that Demosthenes might, on 
account of his speeches, be considered as the real cause 
of the terrible blow which Athens had now sustained, 
and that upon him therefore would certainly fall the 
principal weight of the natural resentment. But in. 
this they we^ disappointed. The Athenians were so 
fully conrinced of his integrity and patriotism, that, at 
the Tcry monient they were smarting under the wound 
they had just received, they submitted entirely to his 
counsels and direction. Indeed, he appears to hare 
been highly descrying of all the confidence they reposed 
in him. For bein^ appointed, at this time, to supply 
the city with provisions, and to repair the walls, be 
executed the latter commission with so much gener> 
osily, that as the public treasure was unequal to the 
expense, he made up the deficiency out of his own pri< 
vate fortune. 

It was for this instance of public spirit, that his friend 
Ctesiphon proposed in an assembly of the people, that 
a crown or gold should be bestowed upon him; and 
this gave rise to the celebratiMl contest between M&- 
chines and Demosthenes, one of the most remarkable 
that b to be found in history. iEschines, the declared 
rival of DemosthMies, not only in eloquence but in 
politics, brought an accusation against Ctesiphon for 
the proposal he had made in favour of his friend, who 
natural^ defended the equity of the measure, in which 
he thought his own honour so essentially concerned. 
. No cause ever excited so much curiosity, or was 
pleaded with so much ability. People flocked to it 
Irom all part^, and they had good reason for so doing ; 
for what sight could be nobler, than a conflict between 

N 
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two oratony Moh of them eKeelloDt in hu way, both 
formed by nature, improved by art, and animated by 
perpetual dissensions, and an implacable animosity 
against each other. The juncture seemed to fitvour 
.^iachines very much ; for the Macedonian party, whom 
he always befriended, was verjr powerCol in Athens, 
especially since the min of Thebes. NoFertheleas, he 
lost his cause, and was justly sentenced to banishment 
for his rash accusation. He thereupon went and settled 
himself at Rhodes, where he opened a school of elo> 
qnence, the fame and glorv of which continued for 
many ages. He l»egan his lectures with the two orar 
tions that had occasioned his banishment Great enco- 
miums were passed upon that of .^Ischines ; bat when 
he repeated the speech of Demosthenes, the plaudits 
and acclamations were redoubled. And it was tiien he 
ottered these words, so highly praiseworthy in the 
mouth of a rival : " Alas ! what unbounded fqpplanaes 
would you have bestowed on this speech, had you heard 
Bemosthenes deliver it himself." 

Demosthenes, thus become victor, made a good use 
of his conquest. For the instant ^ffischines left Athena, 
in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after 
him, and forced him to accept of a purse of money. 
-On this occasion, ^£schines cried out, " How will it be 
possible for me not to regret a country, in which I leave 
an enemy more generous, than I can hope to find friends 
in any other part of the world T" 

In the meantime, Philip had his ambition pleased, 
-but not satisfied, with his last victory. The sovereignty 
of Greece, even if he had acquired it, he^always oonsi* 
dered but as a secondary object, and only as the means 
of preparing his way for the conquest of Persia, which 
he had long planned in his mind, and hoped to be able 
one day to acconlpUsh. But this he knew he could not 
do without the assistance of the Greeks, which, how- 
ever, he thought he could the more easily procure for 
such an undertaking, as thej had long burned with an 
'ardeat desire of revenging upon Persia the injuries 
they had received from it, and of working the total 
destruction of that empire. Philip^ therefore, now 
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propoang to lead then to such a glorioiui jpvtifteatioB 
of their TOTenge, they reaclily chose him generaluwiaio 
of their forces ; and be, accordingly, began lo anke 
preparations for invading the dominions of the Perrian 



Bat while Philip was thus snccessfiil in his pabiie 
imdertakinn^ the Tiolent dissensions that reigned in 
his lusily destroyed all his prirate peace, and at last 
broaght him to an untimely end. , He had married 
Olympias, the danghter of the king of Epims, and the 
early part of their onion was crowned with happiness ; 
but as she was natarally of a peevish and Tindiotive 
disposition, a coldness at first, and afterwards a rooted 
aversion took place between them. Thb was probably 
hastened by the passioB which Philip had conceived 
for Cleopatra, niece lo Attains, one of his principal 
officers. In a word, his love to this lady, and nis 
avorsion to Olympias, grew at last so strong, that he 
resolved to espouse the former, after having divorced 
the latter. In vain did Alexander his son remonstrate, 
that by divorcing Olympias, and Migaging in a second 
marriage, he exposed him to the danger of contending 
with a number of competitors for the crown, and ren- 
dered bu sacoession {M'eoarioiis. " My son," said the 
king, '*if I create yon a number of competitors, you 
will have the glorious opportunity of exerting vourself 
to surpass them all in merit : thus shall their nvalsbip 
onlr render von more worthy of the throne." 
. His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in 
form, and celebrated with all the pomp and ma^nifi^ 
oenee which the occasion required. The young pnnce, 
how«ver dissatisfied, was yet obliged to attend on these 
solemnities, and sat in silent indignation at that feast 
which proclaimed the disgrace of his mother. In such 
eirenmstanoes, his youthfol and impetuous mind could 
not fail to take fire at any the least shadow of insult* 
Attains, uncle to the new queen, was so unguarded as, 
in the midst of the entertainment, to call aloud upon 
the Macedonian nobles, to pour out their libations to 
the gods, that they might grant the king the happy 
fmits of the present nuptiiJs, and legitimate heirs to 
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-hi* throne. " Wretch !" cried Alexander, with his ejes 
sparkUng with that indication which he had till now 
suppreised, "dost thon then call me bastard?" And 
instantly darted his goblet at Attains, who retnmed the 
outrage with double violence. Clamour and confasioa 
arose, and the king, in a sadden* fit of rage, snatched 
his sword, and flew directly towards bis son. His pre- 
cipitation, his lameness, (for he had been wounded in 
the battle with the Triballi) and the quantity of wine 
in which, he had indulged, happily disappointed his 
rash purpose : he stumbled and fell on the floor, while 
Alexander, with an unpardonable insolence, cried out, 
'< Behold, ye Macedonians I this is the king who is 
preparing to lead you into Asia; see, where, in passing 
from one table to another, he is fallen to the ground." 

Philip, however, did not lose sight of the conquest 
of Asia. Full of the mighty project, he consulted the 
gods, to know what would be the event of it 3 and Uie 
priestess replied, " The victim is already crowned, hia 
end draws nigh, and he will soon be sacrificed." Philip 
interpreted this oracle in bis own &vour ; though the 
ambiguity of it might have made him suspect its mean- 
ing, and that it was as applicable to some other event 
as to the conquest of Asia. The fact is, it soon after 
appeared that it was more applicable to himself than 
to the Persian monarch. For while he was celebrating 
the nuf^als of his daughter Cleopatra with Alexander, 
king of Epims,. and brother to his queen Olympias, he 
was suddenly stabbed in the height of the solemnity, 
and in the midst of his guards, by one Pansanias, a 
noble Macedonian, whom Attains, his favourite gene- 
ral, had cruelly abused; and who having repeatedly 
demanded reparation of the king in vain, at last turned 
the edge of his resentment from the author of his wrong 
to his sovereign himself, and took this dreadful method 
of satiating his revenge. 

Olvmpias is supposed to have instigated Pansanias 
to this desperate act. Certain it is, that when his dead 
body (for he was instantly despatched by the guards) 
was huDg up on a gibbet, it appeared next morning 
crowned with a golden diadem; a mark of respect. 
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wbioh DO one ooold htre ventared to show to it but 
Olympias. In a few days after she took a farther 
oecasion of paUishing her triamph and exaltation in 
ber husband s &11, by paying the same funeral honours 
to Pausanias, that were paid to Philip : both bodies 
were burned on the same pile, and the ashes of bo^ 
deposited in the same tomb. She is eren said to have 
prevailed on the Macedonians to pay annual honours 
toPausaiitas ; as if she feftred, that the share which he 
had in the death of Philip should not be known to the 
whole world. She consecrated to Apollo the dagger 
which had been the instrument of tne fatal deed, in- 
seribed with the name of Myrtalis, the name which she 
bore when their loves first began. 

Thus died Philifs a [uince possessed of great abilities 
both in peace and war, but much fonder of gaining his 
ends by dexterity and address than by force of arms.' 
The news of his death was a joyful surprise in Greece, 
and particularlv at Athens, where the people crowned 
themselves with garlands, and decreed a crown to Pau- 
sanias. They sacrificed to the gods for their deliver- 
ance, and sung^ songs of triumph, as if Philip had been 
slain by them in battle. But this excess of joy very ill 
became them, because it was altogether inconsistent witii 
their late behaviour to that pnnce ; for when he was 
chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, and sUll more when 
he celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, the Atheni- 
aiM.were the most forward and the most falsome in thoir 
oonpliments to him, and carried their adulation so far, 
as aunost to exalt him to the rank of a god. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM THB BIRTH OF ALEXANDER TO HIS SEITING OUT 

FOR ASIA. 

Alexander, the son of Philip, ascended the throne 
upon the death of his fother, and took possession of 
a kingdom rendered Bourishing and powerful by the 
policy of the preceding reign. 
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He oame ittto tii^ worM the v^ry dty the oelefanted 
temple of IMma at Ephcfloi was bamt, which g^ve 
occanoD to Hegesias the historian to say, '* that it was 
BO wonder the temple was bamt, as Diana waa that 
day employed at the delirery of 01ympias> to fiKalitate 
the birUi of Alexander." 

The passion, by which Alexander was most power- 
fiilly actuated, even in his tender years, was amhitimi, 
and a lore of glory, bat not of every kind of glory. 
Philip, like a sof^ist, rained himself npon hiseloqnenoe, 
and toe beaaty of his style ; and had the vanity to have 
engraved, on his coins, the sereral victories he had 
won in the chariot-race at the Olympic games. But it 
was not after such empty hononrs that his um aspired. 
When his firiends (me day asked him. Whether he 
would contend at these games 1 "Yes,'' said he, "I 
readily will, provided I may have kings to oonteml 
with me." 

Every time news was brought him that his fathev 
had taken some city, or gained some gpreat battle, Alex- 
ander, BO fur from sharing in the general joy, used to 
say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the yonng persons 
that were brought up with him, ** Friends, my finther 
will posseM himself of every thing, and leave nothing 
for me to do»" 

Some ambsssadors from the king of Persia having* 
one day arrived at court in his father's dMenoe, and 
Alexander being obliged to entertain them, he not only 
obarmed them with the politeness of his behaviovr, 
but he filled them with astonishment at his good oom- 
mon sense and the sagacitv of his remarks. For, in- 
stead of asking them questions about such trifling cir- 
cumstances as are commonly the objects of curiosity 
to people of his years; such as the so much boasted 
gardens suspended in the air ; the riches and magnifi- 
cence of the palace and court of the king of Persia, 
which excited the admiratioo of the whole world ; the 
fiunous golden plantain-tree ; and that golden vine, tho 
grapes of which were emeralds, carbuncles, robies» and 
all sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience— instead^ 
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1 mj, ixf taking fooh frivoloag qnestioiis as these, Alex- 
mnder inquired, Whidi was the road to Upper Asial 
what was the distance of the several places 1 Id what 
the real strength of the king of Persia consisted 1 io 
what part of the battle he fought 1 how he behaved 
towards his enemies 1 Bad in what manner he gOTerned 
his sabjeots 1 The ambassadors, surprised to see him 
diseoTer a sagacity so greatly beyona his jean, oonld 
not help exclaiming, '^This yonng prince is ^eat, and 
ours is rich ; that man most be extremely insignificaiit 
wlk> has no other merit than his riches !' 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince was as much 
•owittg to the good education which had been given 
hisi, as to the strength of his natural parts* Several 
preoeptorsi as we have already observed, were employed 
to teach him music and other superficial aecomphsh- 
meats ; but the tutor, from whom he received all his 
real and useful knowledge, was Aristotle, tiie roost 
fiunoos and most learned philosopher of the age : it was 
be that was entrusted with the chief care of Alexander's 
education. One of the reasons which prompted Philip 
Io gpive him a master of so much eminence and merit, 
was, as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid 
committing a g^eat many faults, of which he himself 
had been guilty. 

Philip was sufficiently sensible of Aristotle's merit, 
and he rewarded it with the liberality uid munificence 
of a prince. He not only settled a genteel salary upon 
him, but he afterwards expressed his regard for him 
in a more public and conspicuous manner ; for having 
formerly stormed and sacked Sta^ra, the native city 
of Aristotle, he now rebuilt it, and reinstated the in^ 
habitants who had fled from it, or were made slaves ; 
giving them besides a fine park in the neighbourhood, 
as a place for their studies and exercises. Plutarch 
tells us, that, even in his time, the people of Stagira 
showed the stone-seats of Aristotle, as also the shady 
walks which he used to frequent. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for his 
master, whom he believed himself bound to love* as 
much as if he had been his father; declaring, that he 
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was iodebted to the ooe for living, and to the other for 
Uying welL . The progress of the papil was equal to 
the care and abilities of the preceptor. He g^w ex- 
treively fond of philosophy, and learned the several 
parts of it. But his favourite study was morality, 
which is properly the science of kings, because it is 
the knowledge of mankind, and of their > duties. To 
this he applied himself with unwearied attention, and- 
considered it, even at that time, as the foundation of 
prudence and wise policy. . . • 

Nor was Aristotle less carefol to instruct him in^the 
art of speaking, thw in that of thinking and reasoning ; 
and for this purpose he wrote his celebrated treatise on 
rhetoric, in uie beginning of which he proves the •vast 
advantages a prince may derive firom eloquence, as it 
gives him the gpreatest ascendant over the minds of men, 
which he ought to acquire, as well by his wisdom as 
authority. Some answers and letters of Alexaoder,- 
whlch are still extant, show that he possessed, ia its 
greatest perfection, that strong, that manly eloquence^ 
which abounds with sense and ideas,- and which is so- 
entirely free fi^m superfluous expressions, that every 
single word has its meaning, which, properly speaking, 
J9 ue eloquence of kings. 

His esteem, or rather his veneration, for Homer is 
well known. When a golden box, enriched with 
precious stones, was found in the Persian camp after 
the battle of Arbela, and it was deliberated to what 
purpose it should be applied, Alexander said, that there 
was nothing so worthy of being put into it as Homer's 
Poems, which he believed to he the most perfect, and 
most complete production of the human mind. He 
admired particularlv the Iliad, which he considered 
as a treasure of military knowledge. He alway^had 
with him that copy of it which had been, revised and- 
corrected by Aristotle, and to which he ^ve the name 
of the casket-copy ;' 'and he laid it with his sword every 
ni^t under his pillow. 

Fond, even to exoes8,.of every kind of glory, he was 
displeased with Aristotle, his master, for having pub-, 
fished, in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces which. 
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be faimtelf desired to poaws^exolnsively of all otHen; 
and even at the time when he was employed in the 
conquest of Asia, and the jmrsoit of Darius, he wrote 
Irim a letter, whieh is still extant, wherein he complaimi 
upon that very aocoont. Alexander says in it, that he 
had much rather surpass others in the knowledge of 
the snblimer sciences, than in the greatness of his power 
or the extent of his dominion. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of the arts, 
but in such a manner as became a prince ; that is, he 
knew the value and utility of them. Music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture flonririied in his reign ; because 
they foui»d him both a judge and a generous protector,' 
who was able to distinguira and to reward merit. But 
he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity, that were 
of no use. One day s<Mne Macedonians expressing their 
surprise at the ingenuity oi a man, that excelled in 
throwing small peas through the eye of a needle, Alex- 
ander said, that he would make him a present suitable 
to his employment, and he accordingly sent him a 
basket of peas. 

The first instance Alexander gwe of his bold and 
daring spirit,- was in his management of the famous 
horse Bucephalus, which had been brought to his- 
Cither's oourt by Philonicus, the Thessalian, who re-' 
fused to sell him for less than thirteen talents. The- 
king went into the plains, attended by his courtiers, in 
wder to make a trial of this horse ; but they found him 
so very wild and unmanageable, that no one would 
venture to mount him. Philip, being angry that eo' 
furious and ungovernable a creature had been brought 
to him, ^ve orders for their carrying him back again.' 
Alexander, who was present at this time, cried out, 
" What a noble horse we are goioe to lose, for want of 
address and boldness to back him r Philip at first con- 
sidered these words as the effect of folly and rashness, 
so common to young men ; but as Alexander still in- 
sisted upon what he had said, and was very uneasy to 
seer so noble a creature just ^ing to be sent home 
again, his fitther at last gave. him kwve to try what he 
eoold do. The young prince, overjoyed at this per*' 
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■ufooB, goes up to Booe^kftliMy takes hold of the bridle, 
and tarnft his nead to uie wan, hvrmg observed tbmt 
the thing which frighteoed him was his own shadow. 
Alexaodsr, therefore, first stroked him gently with his 
hand, and soothed him with his voice ^ then seeing^ his 
fioroeness abate, he softly let fall his cloak, and spring* 
ing upon his back at one leap, he first slightly tighten«l 
the reign, without striking or ▼exing him ; and when 
he perceived that his fire was cooled, that he was no 
loBgper so.farious and yiolent, and that he wanted oidy 
to move f<Hward, be gave him the rein, and spnrriag 
him with great y^our, animated him with his voice to 
his fail sj^ed. While this was doinr, Philip and' his 
whole court trembled for fear, and did not once open 
tlmr lips : but when the prince, after having run hia 
first heat, returned with pride and triumph, at having 
thus broke a horse that was deemed absolutely nngo- 
vemable, the courtiers in general burst out into accla- 
mations of applause, while Philip, with tears of joy in 
his eyes, embraced Alexander as he alighted, and said, 
" My son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for 
Macedon is below thv merit*'* 

Alexander, upon his accession to die throne, saw 
himself surrounded with danger on every side ; not 
only from the barbarous nations, with whom Philip 
had contended during hb whole reign, and who were 
impatient of the yfike he had imposed upon them ; but 
likewise from the Greeks themselves, who resolved to 
lay hold of this opportunity to recover their liberties, 
of which Philip had deprived them in reali^f, though 
not in appearance. Toe danger, indeed, ftm both 
these quarters, was so great and so imminent, that the 
more prudent among, the Macedonians advised their 
sovereign to ward them off by policy and address, rather 
than repel them by force of arms. But these timorous 
counsels were by no means agreeable to the bold and 
enterprising spirit of Alexander. He plainly saw, that 
if his enemies perceived him betraying the least symp- 
tom of fear, they would be all upon him at once, wouM 
strip him of his fether s conquests, and reduce his do* 
mimoBs to the narrow limits of Macedon. 
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He therefore marobed first agunst tihe faerlieriuis; 
and crossing; the Danabe in one night, he d^eated the 
kiag of the TribalU in a great batUe, and stmck snch 
torror into the neigfabonring nations, a» obliged them 
for the fNresent to ronain cjoiet. Betnming thenoe in 
a little time, he tamed his arms against tiie Greeks, 
and particnlarly the Thebans, who, upon a felse report 
of his death, luid oat to pieces a great number of the 
Maoedooian p^arrison in their citadel. To this they 
were chiefly instigated by the harangnes of Demosth^ 
DOS, who is likewise said to have invented the report of 
Akoaader^s death ; and in so doing, seems not to have 
acted with his osaal pradoioe : for the falsity of this 
report coald not be long concealed, and when it was 
diaoovered, it most not only have defeated the end it 
waa intMided to serve, bat most have rendered the 
Termatr of the repmrter for ever after taspicious. Alex- 
ander, iiowever, soon convinced them that he was nei* 
ther dead> nor even indisposed ; for his arrival in Greece 
waa so sadden and so unexpected, that the Thebana 
eoold scarce believe their own eves when they saw 
him. Being come before their walb, he was willing to 
allow th^n time to repent ; and only demanded to have 
Phomix and Prothales, tiie two chief ringleaders of the 
revolt, driivered np to him ; and published 1:^ soond 
of trompet, a general pardon to all who shoafd come 
over to him. Bat the Thebans, by way of intuit, de- 
manded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to 
them; and invited, by proclamation, all who were 
solicitous for the liberty of Greece to join them in its 



Alexander finding it impossible to prevail apon them 
by gentle means, was obliged to em(doy more power- 
ful arguments, and to decide llie matter by force of 
arma. A great battle was aeoordingly foaght, in which 
the Thebans behaved with a spirit and intrepidity much 
beyond their strength, for the enemy exceeded them 
vastly in numbers. Bnt after a long and obstinate dia- 
pate, the Macedonian garrison coming down from the 
(»tadel, and attteking them in the rear, the Thebans 
were anrroonded on all sides, the greatest part of 
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tlMBi were' cat in pieces, ud the city was takea aud 
plandered. 

' The calamities which they suffered on this ocoasioB, 
may be more easily conceiTed than expressed. Some 
Thraciaos having pnlled down the house of a virtaovs 
lady of quality, Timoclea by name, carried off all her 
goods anid treasures ; and their captain having forcibly 
violated her chastity, inquired of her afterwards, whe^^ 
ther she had not concealed gold and silver. Timoclea» 
animated by an ardent desire of revenge, said, that she 
had hid some; and taking him with her alone into the 
garden, and showing him a well, told him, that there 
lay her concealed treasure. The barbarian stooping 
down to look into the well, Timoclea, who was iM&bind 
him, pushed him forward with all her mig^t, threw 
him in, and afterwards killed him with great stones* 
which she heaped upon him. She was instantly seised 
by the Thracians, and beiuff put in chains, was carried 
before Alexander. The pnnce immediately perceived 
by her mien, that she was a woman of quality and of a 
lofty spirit; for she followed thoae brutal wretches 
with an undaunted air, and without discovering- the 
least sign of fear. Alexander asking her who she was, 
Timoclea replied, " I am sister to Theagenes, who fought 
against Philip for the liberty of Greece, and was killed 
in the battle of Chaeronea, where he commanded.'* 
The prince, admiring her magnanimous answer, and 
the punishment she had inflicted on her cruel ravisher, 
gave orders that she should hare leave to retire wher- 
ever she pleased with her children. 

Alexander considered for some time with himself 
how he should act with regard to Thebes. His own 
resentment carried him to the most violent measures ; 
and this was still &rther inflamed by the representation 
of tlie Phocians, and the people of Plataea, ThespioBf 
and OrchomenuSyWho were all of th«n mortal mieniies 
to the Thebans. Transported therefore by hu own 
furious passions, and still further instigated by their 
cruel advice, he unhappily adopted the most severe reso* 
Intion, and the city was instantly rased to the ground. 
But he did not wreak his vengeance upon all the iiiha- 
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l^tanto indiicriminately. He §et the priests tt liberty ; 
as alao all such m had a right of hospitality with the 
MaoedoniaDS ; the descendants of Pindar, Uie famous 
poet, who had done so mnch honour to Greece ; and 
such likewise as bad opposed the revolt Bat all the 
rest, in number abont thirty thousand, he sold; and 
upwards of rix thousand had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were so deeply affected on hearing of 
the sad catastrophe of Thebes, that they put off the cele- 
bration of the Great Mysteries, which they were about 
to solemnize; and they received, with the greatest 
bnmanity, all those who had escaped from the battle, 
and the sacking of Thebes, and made Athens their 
asylum. 

The Athenians had not only enconrwed the Thebans 
to set Alexander at defiance ; they had even formed a 
leagae with them and the Lacedaemonians to check the 
progress of his arms : but his sadden arrival in Greece 
and the example he had now given of the dreadful con- 
sequences of incurring his displeasure, made them begin 
to abate considerably of their wonted pride ; and, in> 
stead of presuming to oppose his power, they judged it, 
for the present, the most eligible course to implore his 
clemency. They therefore sent a deputation to him, 
in which Demosthenes was included ; but be had no 
sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than dreading; the 
anger of the Macedonian prince, he quitted the embassy^ 
and returned home. 

• Alexander well knew that it was the orators chiefly 
that kept alive the love of liberty, and the spirit of in* 
dependence among the people of Athens, and conse- 
quently formed the greatest obstacle to the completion 
of his designs. He therefore now demanded that tea 
c»f these orators should be put into his hands. It was 
on thb occasion, that Demosthenes related to the peo- 
ple the &ble of the Wolves and the Dogs; in which it 
IS supposed, that the wolves one day told the sheep, 
that m case they desired to be at peace with them, they 
must deliver up to them the dogs who were their gaard[. 
The application was easy and natural ; especially with 
respect to the orators, who were justly compared to 
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dogi, wliofe dat J it U to watch, to hark, and to fig^t, 
io order to save the lives of their Hook. 

In this aflkicting dilemma of the Atheoiam, who oonld 
not think of delivering up their oratort to what they 
eoniidered as certain deaui, though they had no odier 
way to save their oitv, Deinades, whom Alexander had 
honoured with his friendship, offered to undertake tho 
embassy alone, and intercede for them* He did so, and 
succeeded; whether it was, that the king had already 
satiated his revenge, and that he was willing, by soaie 
act of clemency, to wipe oat the remembraince of the 
cnielties he had lately committed, or perhaps was 
desirous of conciliating the affectioas of the Greeks in 
general, before he set out on his Asiatic expedition ; 
certain it is, that he waved hia demand with re^rd to 
the delivery of the Athenian orators, and was paotlied by 
their sending into banishment CaridenMM, who, being 
a native of Onea, had been presented by the Athenians 
with the freedom oi the city. 

. As for the Athenians themselves, he not only for|uve 
them the several injaries he pretended to have received 
from them, but he even iattered tiieir pride, by advia> 
ing them to give particular atten^on to public affairs, 
because, in case of his death, he said, they were likely 
to give law to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, 
that many years a(ter this expedition, he was seised 
with remorse for the cruel punishment he had infliefed 
on the Thebans^; and that this softened his temper, and 
made him behave with greater humanity towards other 
nations. 

Being now freed from all apprehenuons of any fur* 
ther opposition from Chreece, he summoned at Corinth 
an assembly of the several states and free citiea of that 
oonntry, in order to obtain from them the supreme 
command against the Persians, which had been granted 
to his fetfaer a little before his death. No asBnmhIy 
ever deliberated upon a more important snhjeet. It 
was the westerji^ wtMrld deciding upon the fiite of the 
east ; and concerting methods far executing a revewre, 
which had been suM>ended for more than an age. Tne 
assembly held at this time, gare rise to e?enta» the 
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credible; and to revolatioiu, whi<£ contribated to 
change the disposition of most things in the political 
world. 

To accomplish snch a scheme, required a prince of 
Alestander's bold and enterprising spirit, and a people 
like the Greeks, faraTe, luurdy, and active animated by a 
love of military giory, and inspired with an implacable 
resentment against the nation mcy were going to attack. 
The Greeks, indeed, had long wished for im opportn- 
nity to revenge npon Persia the injuries they had 
snstained from that empire; and they now therefore 
accept with pleasure the offer of Alexander to lead 
them against their old and irrecondlaUe enemies, 
whose destruction tiiey had repeatedly sworn, and 
whom they hoped in a little time to be able to extir- 
pate. The Lacedaemonians were the only people that 
made any objections to this proposal. They said, " they 
bad always been accustomed to point out the way to 
glorious deeds, and not to be directed by others." But 
th^ were obliged to submit to the prevailing sense of 
the assembly ; and Alexander was, <^ course, appointed 
generaliflsimo against the Persians. 

He was no sooner ndsed to this high rank, than he 
received congratulations from the ^ilosophers, the 
governors oi cities, and other g^at men ; and he ex- 
pected the same compliment from Dio^nes of Synope, 
who was then at Cmrinth. But as Diogenes did not 
think proper to come to him, he went attended by his 
whole court, to visit that philosopher. He found him 
lying on the g^und, and basking himself in the sun ; 
and being surprised to see a man of so much reputation 
living in such extreme poverty, he naturally asked him, 
whether he wanted anv thing 1 " Only," said Diogenes, 
** that you would stand from between me and the sun." 
This answer excited the contempt of all the courtiers ; 
but the king was so struck with, the philosophers 
greatness of soal, that he could not help exclaiming, 
*' Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes." 

Before he set out for Asia, he resolved to consult the 
oracle of Apollo. He theretbre went to Del phos, where 
he happened to arrive in those days which are called 
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unlabky, that is, at a time when it was unlawftil to 
give responses ; and aocordingly the priestess refnsed 
to go to the temple. Bat Alexander, who could not 
bear any contradiction to his will, took her forcibly by 
the arm, and as he was leadinp^ her to the temple, sl^ 
cried out, " My son, thou art inrincible !" Alexander, 
catching hold of these words as the answer of the ora- 
cle, declared that it was needless to consult the god 
any further, and he therefore returned to Maoedon,.in 
order to prepare for his great expedition. 

Some of his fnends advised him, before he embarhed 
in this undertaking, to make choice of a consort, in 
order to secure himself a suceessor to his throne. But 
the king, who was of an impetnous temper, disapproTed 
of this. advice, and said, that after he had been nomi- 
nated generalissimo of the Greeks, and that his father 
had left him so gdlant an army, it would be a shame 
for him to lose time in celebrating hu marriase, and 
waiting for the fruits of it ; and that therefore he was 
determined to set out immediately. 

Before he did so, however, he thought proper to 
settle the affairs of Macedon. He appointed Antipater 
to be viceroy of that kingdom, with an army of twelve 
thousand foot, and near the same number of horse. 
He then inquired into the private circumstances of 
his friends, giving to one an estate in land, to another 
a village, to a third the revenues of a town, and to a 
fourth the toll of an harbour. As all the revenues of 
his crown were already employed, or exhausted by his 
donations, Perdiccas said to him, ** My lord, what is it 
yon reserve for yourself f Alexander replied, " Hope :" 
upon which Perdiccas said, " The same hope ought 
therefore to satisfy us ;'' and so refased very generously 
to accept of what the king had allotted him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM Alexander's arrival in asia to his death. 

Alexander having taken the necessary precautions for 
scouring the tranquillity of Macedon in bis absence, set 
out for Asia in the beginning of the spring. His army 
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consisted of little more than thirty thousand foot, and 
four or five thousand horse; bat then tfaej were all 
brave men, well disciplined, and ennred to fatigne. 
They had made several campaigns nnder Philip, and 
were each of them, io case of necessity, capable of com- 
manding: moat of the officers were near threescore 
years of age, and the common men fifty ; and when they 
were either assembled, or drawn up at the head of a 
camp, they had the appearance of a venerable senate. 
Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Philotas, his son, 
had eighteen hundred horse under him ; and Callas, the 
son of Harpalus, the same number of Thessalian cavalry. 
The rest of the horse, consisting of natives of the seve- 
ral states, were under the direction of a separate com- 
mander. And the Thracians and Phoeonians, who were 
always in front, were headed by Cassandra. Such was 
the army, which was to decide the fortune, not only of 
Greece, but of all the eastern world. Alexander began 
his march along the lake Cercinum ; and after passing 
the rivers Strymon and Hebrus, he came to the shore 
of the Hellespont, which he crossed in a hundred and 
sixty galleys, and several flat-bottomed vessels, himself 
steering his own galley ; and upon his arrival at the 
opposite coast, as if to take possession of the continent, 
he leaped from his ship in complete armour, and eX" 
pressea the greatest transports of joy. 

It has frequently been tnought strange, that the Per- 
sians took no step to check the progress of the Mace- 
donians at the Hellespont, where they might certainly 
have been opposed with the greatest ease : especially 
as the former were possessed of a largo and (Miwerful 
fleet, and that of the latter was very* inconsiderable. 
'Whether tbb proceeded from supineness and . inatten- 
tion, or from a contempt of the enemy, it is difficult to 
determine. Whatever was the cause, the event proved 
equally fatal to the Persians. 

Alexander being arrived at Lampsacus, was going 
to destroy it, in order to punish the robellion of the 
inhabitants ; and Ana\imenes, therefore, a native of the 
place, came to him with a view of diverting him from 
bis cmel resolution. This man, who was a famous his- 
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torian, bad bc^en very intimate with Philip his father ; 
and Alexander himself had a great esteem for him, 
having been his pnpil. The king suspecting the pnr- 
i>ort of his errand, and willing to be beforehand with 
him, swore, that he wonld never grant his reqaest. 
** The favoar I have to desire of von, savs Anaximetaes, 
" is, that you wonld destroy Lampsacns. By this witty 
evasion, the historian savcid his conntry. 

From thence Alexander went to Troy, where be paid 
great hononrs to the memory of the heroes who had 
fellen there, and particularly to that of Achilles, at 
whose tomb he caused funeral games to be performed. 
Ho declared that he looked upon Achilles as one of 
the happiest of men, in having had, during his life, so 
faithful a friend as Patroclus, and, after his death, so 
famous a poet as Homer, to celebrate his actions. 

When Darius was informed of Alexander s arrival in 
Aua, he expressed the utmost contempt for the Mace- 
donian army, and indignation at the presumption of 
their general. He wrote letters to the governors of 
his different provinces, commanding them, if they took 
Alexander alive, to whip him with rods, to make pri- 
soners of his whole army« and to send them as slaves 
to one of the remotest and most desert pc^rts of his 
dominions. It was not long, however, before he had 
reason to entertain more just and more modest senti- 
ments. Alexander being arrived on the banks of the 
Granicus ; a river of Phrygia, found the Persians, to 
the number of a hundred and ten thousand men, drawn 
up on the other side, and ready to dispute his passage. 
Memnou, who commanded all the seacoast of Asia under 
Darius, gave it as his opinion, that the wisest course 
wonld be to lay waste the adjacent conntry, and thus 
to oblige the Macedonian army either to retreat; or to 
surrender at discretion for want of provisions. But 
this prudent advice was overruled by Arsites, a Phry- 
gian satrap, who said, that he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havock in the territories be 
governed. 

Nor was Alexander, on his side, without those who 
advised him to proceed with caution, and to refrain 
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from crosmng the river the akwie day oo which he 
reached it. This, in particnlar, was the opinion of Par- 
nenio, a brave and experienced officer, who observed; 
that the troops were already too nrach ftitigued with 
their march, to be equal to the additional labonr of 
crossing a river, especially one which was so deep, and 
whose banks were so craggy, and that too in the face 
of such an immense body of the enemy, who were per- 
fectly fresh, and were ready to oppose him. Bat these 
arg^nments made no impression on Alexander, who de- 
clared, that it would be a shame for him, aftei* crossing 
the Hellespont, to suffer his progress to be interrupted 
by a rivulet, for so he called the Granious by way of 
contempt; that, on the contrary, they ought to take 
advantage of the terror which the suddenness of his 
arrival, and the boldness of his attempt had spread 
among the Persians, and answer the high opinion the 
world had conceived of his courage, and the valour of 
the Macedonians. 

The two armies, however, continued for some time 
on the opposite banks of the river, the one looking out 
lor a proper place to ford it, and the other narrowly 
watching their motions, and determined, if possible, to 
prevent their passage. At last, Alexander ordered his 
horse to be brought; and commanding the noblemen of 
his court to follow him, and behave gallantly, he caused 
a strong detachment to march into the river, himself 
following it with the right wing of his army, as Par- 
raenio did with the left. The Persians, seeing the 
detachment advance, began to let fly their arrows, and 
march to a place where the bank was not so steep, in 
order to keep the Macedonians from landing. But 
now the horse engaged with great fury, one part endea- 
voaring to«land, and the other striving to prevent 
them. The Macedonians, whose cavalry were vastly 
inferior in number, besides the disadvantage of the 
ground, were overwhelmed with the showers of darts 
that were poured from the eminence ; not to mention 
that the flower of the Persian horse were drawv toge- 
ther here, and were headed by Memnon, the ablest and 
rooat resolute of all the Persian generals. The Mace- 
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doDiaiii» therefore, at latt gave way, after baying^ per- 
fomied many signal aets of Taloiir. But Alexander 
coming np, restored the battle; he reiafinnoed them 
with ms best troops; he headed them himself; he ani- 
mated them by bis presenee ; he pashed the Peraiansy 
and at last rooted them ; upon which the whole army 
followed after, crossed the river, and attadced the 
enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the Uiickeat part of the 
enemy's horse, in which the generals fought. He him- 
self was particularly oonspicoous by his shield, and the 
plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, so 
that he was easily distinguished from the rest of the 
army. The charge, therefore, was very fnrious about 
his person ; and though only the horse engaged, they 
fought like foot, man to man, without giving way on 
either side. Spithridates, lieutenant-governor of I<Hiia, 
and son-in-law to Darius, distinguished himself abore 
the rest of the generals by his superior bravery, fihir^ 
rounded by forty Persism lords, «11 of them his relations, 
of experienced valour, and who never moved from his 
side, he carried terror wherever he came. Alexander 
observing in how gallant a manner he signalized him- 
self, clapt spurs to his horse and advanced towards him. 
Immedutely they engaged, and each having thrown a 
javelin, wounded the other slightly. Spithridates (alls 
furiondy sword in hand upon Alexander, who, being 
prepared for him, thrusts his pike into his face, and laid 
him dead at his feet. At that very moment, Rh«eaoes, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the aide, 
gave him a furious blow on the head with his battle 
axe, which beat off his plume, but went no deeper than 
his hair. As he was going to repeat the blow on his 
head, which now iq>peared through the broken helmet, 
Clytus cut off RhsBsaces's hand with one stroke of his 
scymitar, and by that means saved his soTereign's life. 
The danger to which Alexander had exposed himself, 
added fresh courage to his soldiers, who now peifo i m ed 
prodi|^es of valour. The Persians therefore, unable 
any longer to sustain the assault of the Mac^onians, 
.immcdi|itely gave way, and were put to a total rout. 
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Alexander did not puntie them ikr, bat, wbeelfng 
about saddenly, began in an instant to make an attack 
npon the foot. 

The contest here was neither long nor violent ; for 
the enemy seeing the Macedonian phalanx, which had 
now crossed the river, and was regojarlj formed, ad- 
vancing against them, they immediately took to flight, 
all bat the Grecian infantry in Darias*s pay. This 
body of foot, retiring to a hill, demanded permission 
to march away unmolested ; bat Alexander, guided by 
passion rather than reason, rushed furiously into the 
midst of them, and had his horse killed under him by 
the thrust of a sword. The battle here for some time 
was so hot that more of the Macedonians fell in this 
encounter than in the preceding action ; for they fought 
against a body of men, who were well disciplined, bad 
been inured to war, and were actuated by despair, 
lliey were all cut to pieces, two thousand excepted, 
who were taken prisoners. 

A great number of the Persian commanders lay dead 
on the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where he is 
said to have laid violent hands on himself, for having 
advised his countrymen to come to an iflumediate en- 
gagement. In this action, twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand five hundred horse were killed on the 
side of the barbarians ; and of the Macedonians twenty- 
five of the royal horse were killed in the first attack. 
Alexander ordered LysippoS to make their statues of 
brass, all of which were set up in the city of Maoedon, 
called Dia, from whence they were many years after 
carried to Rome by Metellus. About UireesccNre of 
the other horse were killed, and near thirty foot, who, 
the next day, vrere all laid with their arms and equipage 
in one grave; and the king granted an exemption to 
their flitiiers and children from every kind of tribute 
and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited 
then, and saw their wounds dressed. He impaired very 
particularly into their adventures, and peruutted every 
one of them to relate his actions in the battle, and boast 
of hia bravery. He also granted the rites of sepulture 
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to the priocipal Persians, and did not even refase it to 
snch Clreeks as died in the Persian service; but all 
those whom he took prisoners, he pat in chains, and 
sent to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fon^t 
under the barbarian standard against their country, 
contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece 
on that head. 

Alexander thonght it his duty, and made it his plea- 
sure, to share the honoar of bis victoir with the Greeks. 
He sent to the Athenians three hundred shields, being 
part of the plunder taken from the enemy, and caused 
this glorious inscription jto be put upon the rest of the 
spoils : " Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks 
(the Lacedaemonians excepted), gained these spoils from 
the barbarians who inhabit Asia." The g^reatest part of 
the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other 
articles of Persian luxury, he sent to his mother. 

The terrible defeat, which the Persians had now sus- 
tained, struck such a terror into their minds, that they 
could not be brought, for a long time, to oppose Alex- 
ander in the field ; and he therefore proceeded, without 
interruption, to make himself master of one town after 
another ; some, indeed, with more, and others with leas 
difficulty. Sardis ftnd Ephesus he easily reduced. The 
inhabitants of the former he took under his protection, 
and permitted them to be governed by their own laws; 
observing to his friends, at the same time, that such as 
lay the foundation of a new empire should always en- 
deavour to have the fame of being mercifu 1. At Ephesus 
he assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes which 
had been paid to the Persian kings.' 

He next laid siege to Miletus, and afterwards to 
Halicamassus, both of which he compelled to surren- 
der, though not till after a sharp and obstinate resist- 
ance, as both of them were defended by Memnon, the 
bravest and most experienced of all Darius^s generals. 
The Milesians he treated vrith great humanity, but 
Halicamassus he thought proper to raze to the ground. 
Soon after this he restored Ada, queen of Garia, to her 
kingdom, of which she had been lately dispossessed ; 
and she, in order to testify her gratitude, sent him 
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meats dressed in the most exquisite manner, and the 
most excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander thanked 
her for her politeness, but at the same time told her, 
that be had much better cooks of his own, whom his 
governor Leonidas bad given him, one of whom pre- 
pared him a good dinner, and the other an excellent 
sapper ; and these were temperance and exercise.^ 

Advancing still further into the country, he received 
the voluntary submission of several of the kings of 
Lesser Asia, and, among others, that of Mithridates, 
king of Pontns, who afterwards adhered to him with 
nnshyken fidelity, and accompanied him in his expedi- 
tion. This man was the predecessor of the famous 
Mithridates, who so long employed the armies of 
Rome, and makes so capital a figure in the history 
of that republic. 

- Next year Alexander resolved to open the campaign 
very early* But, previous to his beginning his opera- 
tions, he held a consultation with his principal officers, 
whether he should march directly in quest of Darius, 
or first subdue the other maritime provinces. The 
latter opinion appeared the most prudent, as by that 
means he would be freed from all apprehensions of 
being molested in his rear, and would leave every 
thing quiet and secure behind him. Proceeding there- 
fore through a narrow defile near the seashore, where 
the water was so high that his men were up to the 
middle in passing it, be advanced to Coelenoe, a city of 
Phrygia, situated on the banks of the river Marsyas, 
which the fictions of the poets have rendered so famous. 
This place he immediately invested. The garrison at 
first made some show of resistance, but, finding them- 
selves unable to withstand the vigorous and repeated 
assaults of the Grecians, they promis^ to surrender at 
the end of sixty days, provided they were not relieved 
within that period; and as no aid arrived within the 
stipulated time, the place was delivered up according 
to agreement. 

From thence Alexander marched to Gordiuro, the 
supposed residence of the celebrated king Midas. Here 
he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which 
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the Gordian knot was tied. This knot, which fastened 
the yoke to the beam, was tied with so much intricacy 
that it was imposnble to discover where the involntioas 
began, or where the cords terminated.' According to 
ao ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had de- 
clared, that the man who coold untie it shOaM possess 
the empire of Asia. Alexander being firmly persuaded 
that the oracle was, meant for him, after many fmitless^ 
trials, instead of attempting to nntie it in the nsaal' 
manner, drew his sword and cat it in pieces, crying 
ont, that that was the only way to nntie. The priest 
hailed the omen, and declared that Alexander had ful- 
filled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius, who now began to be seri- 
ously alarmed for the safety of his empire, resolved to 
raise an army that might enable him to stop the further 
progress of the enemy. Alexander, however, still con- 
tiuued to advance ; and having subdued Puphlagonia 
and Cappadocia, he passed the straits of Cilicia, where 
he might easily have been op|K>sed by a handful of 
men; but the enemy abandoned them as soon as he 
approached. From thence he marched his whole army 
to the city of Tarsus, where he arrived just in time to 
sare it from destruction, as the Persians had set fire to 
it, to prevent his becoming master of the treasures it 
contained. And here he gave an instance of that mag- 
nanimity and elevation of mind which formed so dis- 
tinguished a part of his character. For having thrown 
himself into the river Cydnus, which runs through this 
city, in order to bathe, he was instantly seized vrith 
such a violent shivering, as seemed likely in a little 
time to put an end to his life. At first all his physicians 
were afraid to administer the necessary medicines, 
knowing they must be answerable for the consequences 
that ensued. But at last one of them, whose name was 
Philip, who had always attended upon Alexander from 
his youth, and loved him with the utmost tenderness, 
not only as his sovereign but his child, raising himself 
above all prudential considerations, and being more 
ooncerned for the life of his prince than his own safetv, 
offered to give him a dose, which, though violent. 
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would be speedy in its effects, and desired three days 
to prepare it. At this proposal every one trembled, 
except Alexander himself who was afflicted on no 
other acoooot, than beoaose it would keep him so long 
from appearing' at the head of his army. 

In the mean time he received a letter friMn Parmenio, 
who had been left behind in Cappadocia, advising him 
to beware of Philip, his physician ; for that Darins bad 
bribed him by the promise, of a thousand talents, and 
his sister in marriage. This letter at first gave him 
tome uneasiness, as he could not believe that Farmenio 
liad wrote it without having received some such intel- 
ligence. But confidence in a f^ysician, whose unshaken 
fidelity and attachment he had experienced from his 
youth, at last removed all suspicion. He therefore put 
the letter under his bolster without acquainting any 
one with the contents ; and when Philip entered with 
the medicine, he readily took it from him, and holding 
the letter in one hand and the cnp in the other, he de- 
livered the former to Philip, while he himself drank 
off the draught without discovering the least sign of 
fear. This was a Tcry singular and affecting scene ; 
Alexander looking at Philip with all the marks of the 
most perfect confidence and assurance, while Philip, in 
perusing the letter, seemed astonished at the accusa- 
tion, and called upon the gods to witness his innocence ; 
sometimes lifting up bis hands to heaven, and then 
throwing himself down by the bedside, and beseeching 
Alexander to lay aside all suspicion, and rely on his 
fidelity. At first the medicine worked so violently, 
and brought Alexander so low, as seemed to favonr 
Parmenio s accusation ; but at length it produced the 
desired effect, and the king in a few days recovered 
his wonted vigour. 

Meanwhile Darins was advancing against him at the 
head of an immense army, of which, however, he did 
BOt know bow to avail himself; for, instead of remain^ 
iogin the open country, where he might have extended 
his forces, and surrounded the enemy, he foolishly 
marched into the narrow passes, where his great supe- 
riority of numbers could be of very little service. The 
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reaMQ be asii^ed for taking this precipitate step was 
that fae was afraid Alexander woald escape him. Bat 
this was a needless fear. Alexander was as desirons of 
meeting him» as he was of meeting Alexander. His 
courtiers, howcTer, encouraged him in the opinion 
that Alexander was endeavoaring to avoid him ; and 
that if onoe he could bring this invader of his eni|»re 
to an engagement, he might depend upon obtaining a 
complete victory. There was one man, indeed, in his 
army, who had uie courage and the honesty to tell him 
the truth. This was Caridemus, the Athenian, of whom 
when Darius asked whether he thought him strong 
enough to defeat the enemy, Caridemos replied in the 
following terms : " Permit me. Sir, to speak truth now, 
when only my sincerity can be of service ; your present 
splendour, your prodigious numbers which have drained 
tne «a8t, may be terrible indeed to your effeminate 
neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a Macedo- 
nian army. Discipline, close combat, courage, is all 
their care ; every single man among them is almost 
himself a general. These men are not to be repulsed 
by the stones of slingers, or stakes burnt at the end ; 
none but troops armed like themselves can stop their 
career; let therefore the gold and silver, which glitters 
in your camp, be exchanged for soldiers and steel, for 
weapons and for hearts that are able to defend you.*' 
Danus, though naturally of a mild disposition, had all 
his passions roused at the freedom of this man's advice ; 
he ordered him at once to be executed : Caridemus all' 
the time crying out, that his avenger was at hand. 
Darius had soon reason to repent his rashness, and ex- 
perienced, when it was too late, the truth of all that 
nad been told him. 

That prince now advanced towards the river Eu- 
phrates, but with a parade that more resembled the 
triumphal entry of a sovereign into his capital after 
some important victory, tiian the march of a warrior 
who was going io put every thing to hazard of the 
sword. Ovei'^his tent was exhibited the image of the 
sun in jewels, while wealth and magnificence shone in 
every quarter of his army. 
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Pint thev carried before him silver altars, on which 
lay fire, oalled by them sacred and eternal : and the;ie 
were followed by the Magi, singing hymns i^r the 
manner of their country ; they were accompanied by 
three hundred and sixty-five youths (equalling the 
number of days in a year) clothed in purple robes. 
Afterwards came a chariot consecrated to Jupiter, 
drawn by white horses, and followed by a courser of 
prodigious size, to whom they gave the name of the 
$nns horse ; and the equerries were dressed in white, 
each having a golden rod in his huid. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and 
silver, followed. Then marched a body of horse, com- 
posed of twelve nations, whose manners and customs 
were various, and all armed in a different manner. 
Next advanced those whom the Persians called The 
Immortals, amounting to ten thousand, who surpassed 
the rest of the barbarians in the sumptnousness of their 
apparel. They all wore golden collars, and were 
clothed in robes of gold tissue, with vestments having 
sleeves to them quite covered with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the 
king's relations, to the number of fifteen thousand, in 
habits very much resembling those of women; and 
more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress, 
than the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the Doriphori came after : they carried 
the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, in which 
ie seemed to sit as on a high throne. This chariot was 
enriched on both sides with images of the gods, in gold 
and silver; and from the middle of the yoke, which 
vras covered with jewels, rose two statues, a cubit in 
height, the one representing war, the other peace, 
having a golden eagle, with wings extended, as ready 
to take flight 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king : he was clothed in a vest of purple, striped with 
silver, and over it a long robe, glittering all over with 
precious stones, that represented two falcons rushing 
from the clouds, and pecJiing at one another. Around 
bi» waist he wore a. golden girdle, after the manner of 
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women, whence his soymitar hnng, the icabbwrd of 
which flamed all over with gems; on his head he wore 
a tiara, or mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed 
with white. 

On each side of him walked two bimdred of fais 
nearest relations, followed bj two tbonsand pikemen,' 
whose pikes were adorned with siWer, and tipped 
with gold; and lastly thirty thousand infantry, who 
composed the rear-gpaard. These were followed by 
the king's horses, four hundred in number, all which 
were led. 

About one hundred or a hundred and twenty paces 
Jrom thence came Sysigambis, Darins's mother, seated 
en a throne, and his consort on another; with the 
several female attendants of both queens, riding oa 
horseback. Afterwards came fifteen large ohwiots, in 
which were the king^s children, and those who had 
the care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, 
who are to this day in gpreat esteem in the east Then 
marched the coneubines, to the number of three hun-- 
dred and sixty, in the equipage of queens, followed by 
six hundred mules and three hundred camels, which 
carried the king's treasure, and guarded by a great 
body of archers. After these came the wives of the 
crown officers, and of the greatest lords of the court, 
seated also in chariots ; and then the sutlers, servants, 
and other followers of the army. Tn the rear were a 
body of light-armed troops, with their conunanders, 
who closed the whole march. 

Such was the splendour of this pageant monarch, 
who, while he excited the admiration of his own bar- 
barous subjects, inspired the Macedonians with nothing 
but cdntempt for his military skill, and a strong desire 
to make themselves masters of those riehes of which he 
made so vain and pompons a display. 

Alexander and Darius, being equally eager to come 
to an engagement, were now advancing against each 
other; and, after various marches and countermarches, 
they at last met in the neighbourhood of Issns. 

The spot where the battle was fought, and which 
lay near this city, was bounded on one side by the 
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Btoitntains, and on the other side by th^ sea. The 
plain that was situated between them must have been 
of oonsiderable extent, as the two armies encamped in 
it, and Darius's army, as we have already observed, 
was vastly numerous. The river Plnarns ran through 
the middle of this plain, from the mountain to the sea, 
and divided it nearly into two equal parts. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. 
He posted at the extremity of the ri^ht wing, which 
stood near the mountains, the Argyraspides, commanded 
by Nicauor ; then the jphalanx of CcenuA, and afterwards 
that of Perdiecas, which terminated in the centre of the 
main army. On the extremity of the left wing he posted 
the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and lastly 
that of Meleager. Thus the famous Macedonian phalanx 
was formed, which we find was composed of six distinct 
bodies. Each of these were headed by able generals ; 
bat Alexander, being always generalissimo, had conse- 
quently the command of the whole army. The horse 
were placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians with 
the Thessalians on the right, and the Pcloponnesians 
with the other allies on the left. Parmenio commanded 
the left wing ; Alexander himself conducted the right; 
while the Agrians (led on by Attains) and some other 
troops lately arrived from Greece, were destined to op- 
pose those whom Darius had posted on the mountains. 
As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the follow- 
ing order. Having heard that Alexander was advancing 
against him in battle array, he commanded thirty thou- 
sand horse; and twenty thousand bowmen to cross the 
river Pinarus, to keep the enemy in awe, and give him 
time to draw up his army on the hither side without 
inteimption. In the centre he posted the thirty thou- 
sand Greeks in his service, who doubtless were the 
flower and chief strength of bis army,* and were not at 
all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 
thirty thousand barmirians on their right, and as many 
on their left. The field of battle not being able to con- 
tain a greater number, these were all that were placed 
in the front line, the rest being ranged behind them, 
and DO doubt to a very great depth, considering ihe 
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mnltitade of the Pereiao forces. On the moantaiA 
which lay to the left, against Alexander's right wing, 
Darius posted twenty thousand men, who were so 
disposed in the several windings of. the mountains, 
that some of them were before Alexander's army, and 
o^ers behind it. 

Darius, having pat his army in battle array, and 
appointed commanders to the different parts of it, took 
post himself in the centre, according to the cnstom of 
the Persian monarchs. He was determined to keep on 
the hither side of the river, that so, if the Macedonians 
attempted to cross it, he might attack them while in 
the middle of the stream, and oblige them to fight in 
that disadvantageous sitaation. 

This, however, was not snfficient to damp the spirit 
nor to check the progress of Alexander. He boldly 
advanced to the side of the river, and plnnging into it 
with g^eat impetuosity, notwithstanding the showers 
of arrows that were poured upon him by the Persians, 
he soon gained the opposite shore, where, attacking 
the enemy sword in hand, he threw them in a little 
time into confusion. Eagerly desiring to engage 
Darius, and to have the glory or killing him with his 
own band, he was just upon the point of charging that 
monarch, when Oxathres, Darius s brother, observing 
the danger to which he was exposed, rushed before his 
chariot with the horse he commanded. This, thongh it 
saved Darins's life, was the immediate cause of the lo^ 
of the battle. The horses that drew his chariot became 
so unruly, and shook the yoke with so mufch violence, 
that they almost overturned the king; who seeing hiro- 
self going to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
leaped down, and mounted another chariot. The rest, 
observing this, fled as fast as possible, and, throwing 
down their aims, made the best of their way. Alex- 
ander received a slight wound in his thigh, but it was 
not attended with any bad consequences. 

In the mean time, while the Macedonians under 
their king had routed the Persians under Darius, the 
rest of them, who were engaged with the Greeks, met 
with a stouter and more obstinate resistance; but 
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Alexander, having pnrsiied the fugitives a short way, 
returned immediately to the field of battle, and attack- 
ing the Grecians vigorously in flank, he gave them a 
total and complete overthrow. The enemy now made 
no further resistance, but fled precipitately on all sides. 
Some of them strud^ into the high road, which led 
directly to Persia ; others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains ; and a small number returned to their 
camp, which the -victorious army had already taken 
and plundered. In tbis battle sixty thousand of the 
Persian infantry, and ten thousand horsemen were 
slain ; forty thousand were taken ^prisoners ; while of 
Alexanders army there fell but two hundred and 
eightr in all. 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw his left 
wing broke, he was one of the first who fled in his 
chariot; but getting afterwards into craggy, rugged 
places, he mounted on horseback, throwing away his 
bow, shield, and royal mantle ; and had it not been for 
the necessity Alexander was under of desisting from 
the pursuit, in order to return and complete the over- 
throw of the Greeks, he would probably have faUen 
alive into the hands of the conqueror. 

Sysigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
qneen (who was also his sister), were found remaining 
in the camp, with two of the king's daughters, his §oa 
(yet a child), and some Persian ladies; for the rest 
had been carried to Damascus, with part of Darius's 
treasure, and all such things as contributed only to the 
luxury and magnificence of his court. No more than 
three thousand talents were found in his camp; but 
the rest of the treasure fell afterwards into the hands 
of Parmenio, at the taking of the city of Damascus. 

The evening after the engagement, Alexander invited 
his chief officers to a feast, at which himself presided, 
notwithstanding the. wound he had that day received 
in battle. The festivity however had scarce begun, 
when they were interrupted by sad lamentations from 
a neighbouring tent, which at first they considered as 
a finesh alarm ; but they were soon informed that the 
noise cane from the tent in which the wife and mother 
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of Dariiu were kept, who were expressing^ their sorrow 
for the snpposed death of that monarch. A eaniioh 
who had seen his cloak in the hands of a soldier, 
imagining he was killed, brought them these. dreadfbi 
tidings. Alexander immediatelv sent Leonatos, one of 
bis principal officers, to undeceive them ; and next da.j 
be himself paid them a yjait, when he did ererj thing 
in his power to comfort and solace them. Ue told 
them that no part of their former state should be with- 
held from them ; but that they should enjoy every con- 
Tenience and accommodation as in the court of Ehuins. 
Observing the infant son of Darius standing by bis 
mother, he took him in his arms. The child, without 
discovering the least sign of terror, stretched out his 
arms to the conqueror, who, being affected with its 
coofideuce, said to Hephaestion, who attended him, 
"Oh! that Darius had some share, some portion of 
this infonfs generosity." That he might prevent every 
suspicion of design on the chastity of Danus's consort, 
and at the same time remove every cause of fear or 
anxiety from her mind, he resolved never to visit her 
tent more, although she was one of the mo^t beautifol 
women of her time. This moderation, so becoming in a 
royal conqueror, gave occasion to that noted observa- 
tion of Platarch, "That the princesses of Persia lived 
in an enemy's camp as if they had been in some sacred 
temple, unseen, unapproached, and unmolested." 

Sysigambis was distinguished bv extraordinary marks 
of Alexander's favour ; Darius himself could not have 
treated her with greater respect than did that generous 
prince. He allowed Jier to regulate the funerals of all 
the Persians of the royal family who had fallen in 
battle ; and at her intercession he pardoned several of 
Darius's nobles, who had justly incurred his displea- 
sure. This magnanimous conduct has done more honour 
to Alexander's character than all his splendid victories. 
The gentleness of his manners to the suppliant captives, 
his chastity and continence, when lie had it in his power 
to enforce obedience, were setting an example to heroes, 
which it has been the pride of many since to imitate. 
The victory at Issos was soon followed by a variety 
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of Other sacoesses. All Phcenicia, except Tyre, the 
capital city, submitted to Alexander. About tfae same 
time Aristodemas, the Persian admiral, was defeated at 
sea, and a great part of his fleet taken. The city of 
Damascus too, in which Darins's treasures were depo- 
sited, surrendered to Parmenio. This place might 
have made a vigorous defence ; but, by the treachery 
of the governor, it was yielded up without making the 
least, resistance. Parmenio found in it, besides an im- 
mense sum of money and a vast quantity of plate and 
baggage, three hundred and twenty-nine of^ Darius's 
concubines, and a multitude of officers, whose business 
it was to regulate every thing relating to that monarch's 
entertainments. 

In the mean time Darius, having travelled all night 
on horseback, arrived in the morning at Socfaus, where 
he assembled the remains of his army. Dejected as he 
was with his late misfortune, still, however, his pride 
did not desert him. He wrote a letter to Alexander, 
in which he rather treated him as an inferior. He 
commanded rather than requested him to deliver up 
hb wife, mother, and children, upon receiving a proper 
ransom. With regard to the empire, he would fight 
with him for it upon equal terms, and bring an equal 
number o£ troops into the field. To this Alexander 
repUed, that he scorned to hold any correspondence 
with a man whom he had already overcome ; that if he 
appeared before him in a suppliant posture, he would 
give up his wife and moUier without ransom ; that he 
knew how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered. . 

This proposal having produced no efiect, Alexander 
proceeded to receive me submission of the neighbour- 
ing states and people. The Sidonians were Uie first 
that made him a tender of their allegiance, in opposi- 
tion to Strato their king, who had declared in favour 
of Dariu3. Alexander dethroned him, and permitted 
Hephaestion (his principal fovourite) to elect, in his 
stead, whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge 
most worthy of that exalted station. 

Hephaestion was quartered at the house of two 
brothers who were young, and of the most considerable 
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fsmilj in the city, and to these he offered the crown. 
Bnt they refnsed it, telling him that, according to the 
laws of their country, no person could ascend the 
throne unless he were of the blood royal. Hephaestion 
admiring this gpreatness of soul, which could contemn 
what others strive to obtain br iire and sword, " Con- 
tinue," says he to them, ** in this way of thinking, you 
who seem sensible that it is much more glorious to 
refbse a diadem than to accept it. EFbwerer, name 
me some person of the royal family, who may remem- 
ber, when he is king, that it was you that set the 
crown on his head.^ The brothers observing that 
several, through excessive ambition, aspired to this 
high station, and, to obtain it, paid a servile court to 
Alexander's favourites, declared that they did not 
know any person more worthy of the diadem than one 
Abdolonymus, descended, though in a remote degree, 
from the royal family ; but who, at the same time, was 
so poor that he was obliged to earn his bread by manual 
labour in a garden without the city. His honesty and 
integrity hA reduced him, like many more, to such 
extreme poverty. Wholly busied about his humble 
ocdupation, he did not hear the clashing of the arms 
which had shaken all Asia. 

Hephaestion approving of their choice, the two 
brothers went in quest of Abdolonymus, whom they 
found weeding in his garden. When they saluted him 
king, he at first began. to stare at them, and thinking 
they were in jest, not in earnest, asked them, whether 
they were not ashamed to offer him such an insult. 
Bnt as he made a greater resistance than suited their 
inclinations, they themselves washed him, and throwing 
over his shoulders a purple robe, richly embroidered 
with gold, they repeatedly assured him that he was 
now king of Sidon, and conducted him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the 
whole city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
at it; but some murmured, especially the rich, who, 
despising Abdolonymus's former abject state, could 
not help expressing their resentment at his present 
elevation. Alexander, therefore, commanded ue new 
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elected priooe to be Sent ibr,>aod, after snrve^fing him 
very attentively, said, " Thy air and mien do not con- 
tradict what is related of thy extraction ; bnt I should 
be glad to know with what frame of mind then borest 
thy poverty." — " Would te the goda (replied he) tliat 
I may bear this crown with equal patience. These 
hands have procured me all I desired ; and whilst I 
possessed nothing, I wanted nothing." This answer 
gave Alexander a high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue ; 
«o that he not only prenented him with the rich furni* 
tare which had belonged to Strato, and part of the 
Persian plunder, but likewise annexed one of the 
neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 

All Phoenicia, as we have already observed, was now 
subdued, except Tyrd) the capital city. This city waa 
jnst}y entitled the queen of the sea, that element bring- 
ing to it the tribute of all nations. She boasted her 
having first invented navigation, and taught mankind 
the art of braving the winds and waves by the assist- 
ance of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, at 
the upper end of the Mediterranean ; the convenieacy 
of its ports, which were both safe and capacioua; and 
the character of its inhabitants, who were industrious, 
laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe ; 
so that it might be considered not so much as a city 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common city 
of all nations, and the centre of their commerce. 

Alexander thought it necessary both for his glory 
and his interest to take this city. The spring was row 
coming on. Tyre was at that time seated in an island 
of the sea, about a quarter of a league from the conti- 
nent. It was surrounded with a strong wq^, a hundred 
and fifty feet high, which the waves of the sea washed ; 
and the Carthaginians, a colony from Tyre, a mighty 
people, and sovereigns of the ocean, promised to come 
to the assistance of their parent state. Encouraged, 
therefore, by these favourable circumstances, the 
Tyriami determined not to. surrender, but to hold out 
the place to the last extremity. This resolution, how- 
ever ipipradent, was certainly magnanimous ; but it was 
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Mon after followed by au act, which was as blamable 
as the other was praiseworthy. Alexander was desir- 
ous of gainings the place rather by treaty than by force 
of arms, and with this view be sent heralds into the 
town with offers of peace ; but the inhabitants were so 
far from listening to his proposals, or endeaTonring* to 
avert his resentment by any kind of concession, Uiat 
they actaally kilted his ambassadors, and threw their 
bodies from the top of the walls into the sea. It is 
easy to imagine what effect so shocking an outrage 
must produce in a mind like Alexander's^ He instantly 
resolved to besiege the place, and not to desist till he had 
made himself master of it, and razed it to the ground. 

As Tyre was divided from the continent by an arm 
of the sea, there was necessity for filling up Uie inter- 
mediate space vnth a bank or pier, before the place 
could be closely invested. This work, accordingly, 
was immediately undertaken, and in a g^eat measure 
completed, when all the wood, of which it was princi- 
pally composed, was unexpectedly burned by means of 
a fire-ship sent in by the enemy. The damage, how- 
ever, was very soon repaired, and the mole rendered 
more perfect than formerly, and carried nearer to the 
town, when all of a sudden a furious tempest arose, 
which, undermining the stone work that supported the 
wood, laid the whole at once in the bottom of the sea. 

Two such disasters, following so close on the heels 
of each other, would have cooled the ardour of almost 
any man except Alexander; but nothing could daunt 
his invincible spirit, or make him relinquish an enter- 
prise he had once undertaken. He therefore resolved 
to prosecute the siege ; and in order to encourage his 
men to secoQd his views, he took care to inspire them 
with a belief that heaven was on their side, and would 
soon crown their labours with the wished-for success. 
At one time he gave out, that Apollo was about to 
abandon the Tyrians to their doom ; and that to pre- 
vent his flight, they had bound him to his pedestal with 
a golden chain ; at another ,.he pretended that Hercules, 
the tutelar deity of Macedon, had appeared to him, 
and, having opened prospects of the most gloriouf kind. 
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had iBvited him to proceed to take possession of Tyre. 
These layoiirable' circnmstanoes were announced by 
the angvrs, as intimations-from above ; and every heart 
was, of consequence, cheered. The soldiers, as if but 
that moinent arrived before the city, now forgetting all 
the toils they had undergone, and the disappointments 
they had saffered, began to raise a new mole, at which 
they worked incessantly. 

To protect them from being annoyed by the ships of 
the enemy, Alexander fitted ont a fleet, with which he 
not only secured his own men, but ofiered the Tyrians 
battle ; which, however, they thought proper to decline, 
and withdrew all their galleys into the harbour. 

The besiegers, now allowed to proceed unmolested, 
went on with the work with the utmost vigour, and in 
a little time completed it, and brought it close to the 
walls. A general attack was therefore resolved on, 
both by sea and land ; and with this view the king 
having manned his galleys, and joined them together 
with strong cables, ordered them to approach the walls 
about midnight, and attack the city with resolution. 
But just as the assault was going to begin, a dreadful 
storm arose, which not only shook the ships asunder, 
but even shattered them in a terrible manner, so that 
they were all of them obliged to be towed towards the 
shore, vrithout having made the least impression on 
the city. 

The Tynans were elated with this gleam of good 
fortune : but their joy was but of riiort duration ; for 
in a little time after they l^ceived intelligence from 
Carthage, that they must expect no assistance from that 
quarter, as the Carthaginians themselves were then 
overawed by a powerful army of the Syracusans, who 
had invaded their country. Reduced therefore, to the 
hard necessity of depending entirely up^n their own 
strength and their own resources, the Tyrians sent all 
their women and children to Carthage, and prepared to 
enoounter the very last extremities : for now the enemy 
were attacking the place with greater spirit and activity 
than ever, ^d, to do the Tyrians justice, it must be 
acknowledged, that they employed a number of methods 
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of defence, which, comideriiig the nide stite of the 
art of war at that early period, were really astonishing. 
They warded off the darts discharged from the balistas 
against them, by the assistance of turning-wheels, which 
either broke them to pieces, or carried them another 
way. They deadened the violence of the stones that 
were hnrled at them, by setting np sails and oartains 
made of a soft substance, which easily gave way. 

To annoy the ships which advanced against their 
walls, they fixed grappling irons and scythes to joists 
or beams ; then straining uieir oatapultas (an enormous 
kind of crossbow) they laid those g^at pieces of timber 
upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a 
sudden at the enemy : these crushed some of their ships 
by their great weight, and, by means of the hooks or 
hanging scythes, tore others to pieces. They also had 
brazen shields, which they drew red hot out of the fire ; 
and filling these with burning sand, hurled them in an 
instant from the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 
was nothing the Macedonians dreaded so much as this 
fatal instrument ; for the moment the burning suid 
got to the flesh through the crevices of the armour, it 
penetrated to the very bone, and stuck so close that 
there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throw- 
ing down their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, 
were in this manner exposed, naked and defenceless, to 
the shot of the enemy. 

Alexander finding the resourees and even the cou- 
rage of the Tyrians increased, in proportion as the siege 
continued, resolved to make a last effort, and attack 
them at once both by sea and land, in order, if pouible, 
to overwhelm them with the multiplicity of dangers to 
which they would be thus exnosea. With this view, 
having manned his galleys witli some of the bravest of 
his troops, he commanded them to advance against the 
enemy's fleet, while be himself took post at the head of 
his men on the mole. And now the attack began on all 
sides with irresistible and unremitting fiiry. Wherever 
the battering-rams had beat down any part of the wall, 
and the bridges were thrown out, instantly the Argy- 
raspides mounted the breach with the utmost valour. 
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beiDg led on b^ Admetas, one of the brarest officers in 
the army, who vita killed by the thrust of a spear^ as 
he was enconra^ng his soldiers. 

The presence of the king, and the examplcj ho set, 
fired his troops with anosaal braverv. He himself 
ascended one of the towers on the mole, which was of 
a prodigious height, and there was exposed to the 
greatest dan^rs he had ever yet encountered; for 
being immediately known by his insignia, and the rich- 
ness of his armour, he served as a mark for all the 
arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he performed 
wonders, killing with javelins several of those who 
defended the wall ; then advancing nearer to them, he 
forced some with his sword, and others with his shield, 
either into the city or the sea, the tower on which he 
fought almpst touching the wall. He soon ascended 
the wall, followed by his principal officers, and possess- 
ed himself of two towers, and the space between them. 
The battering-rams had already maae several breaches : 
the fleet had forced its way into the harbour ; and some 
of the Macedonians had possessed themselves of the 
towers which were abandoned. The Tyrians, seeing 
the enemy masters of their rampart, retired towards 
an open place, called Agenor, and there stood their 
ground ; but Alexander, marching np with his regiment 
of body-guards, killed part of them, and obliged the 
rest to fly. At the same time. Tyre being taken on that 
side which lay towards the harbour, a general carnage 
of the dtixens ensued, and none were spared, except 
the few that fell into tlie hands of the Sidonians in 
Alexander's army, who, considering the T3'rlans as 
countrymen, granted them protection, and carried them 
privately on board their ships. The numbers that were 
slaughtered on this occasion are almost incredible: 
even after conquest the victor's resentment did not 
snbside ; he ordered no less than two tfaonsand men, 
who were taken in the storm, to be nailed to crosses 
along the shore. The number of prisoners amounted to 
thirty thousand, and were all sold as slaves in different 
l>arts of the world. Thus fell Tyre, that had been for 
many ages the most flourishing city in the world, and 
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had gpread the arts of commeroe into toe Remotest 
re^potis. 

While Alexander was employed in the siege of Tyre, 
he received a second letter from Darins, in which that 
monarch treated him with greater respect than before. 
He now gave him the title of king ; he offered him ten 
thousand talents as a ransom for his captive mother and 
qaeen ; and he promised him his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the conntrj he had conqaered as far 
as the river Euphrates, provided he would agree to a 
peace. These terms were so advantageous, that when 
the king debated upon them in council, Parmenio, one 
of his generals, could not help observing, that he would 
certainlv accept of them, were he Alexander. " And 
so would I," replied the king, "were I Parmenio." 
Bat deeming it inconsistent with his dignitv to listen 
to any proposals from a man whom he bad so lately 
overcome, be haughtily rejected them, and scorned to 
accept of that as. a favour which he already considered 
as his own by conquest. 

From Tyre, Alexander marched to Jerusalem, fully 
determined to punish that city, for having refused to 
supply his army with provisions during the siege ; hut 
his resentment was mollified by a deputation of the 
citizens coming out to meet him, with their high priest, 
Jaddna, before them, dressed in white, and having a 
mitre on his head, on the front of which the name of 
God was written. The moment the king perceived the 
high priest, he advanced towards him with an air of 
the most profound respect, bowed his body, adored the 
august name upon his front, and saluted him who wore 
it with religious veneration. And when some of his 
courtiers expressed their surprise, that he, who was 
adored by every one, should adore the high priest of 
the Jews, " I do not," said he, " adore the higfi priest, 
but the God whose minister he is ; for whilst I was at 
Dium, in Macedonia, my mind wholly fixed on the 
great design of the Persian war, as I was revolving the 
methods how to conquer Asia, this very man, dressed 
in the same robes, appeared to me in a dream, exhorted 
me to banish my fear, bade me cross the Hellespont 
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boldly, and awared me that God wonld march at the 
head of my army, and give me the victory over the 
Peisians.'* This speech, delivered with an air of sin* 
cerity, no doubt had its effect in enoonraging the army, 
and establishing an opinion that his mission was from 
heaven. 

From Jerusalem he went to Gaza, where, having met 
with a more obstinate resistance than he expected, he 
cut the whole garrison, consisting often thousand men, 
to pieces ; and not satisfied with this act of cruelty, he 
caused holes to be bored through the heels of Bcetis, 
the governor, and tying him with cords to the back of 
his chariot, he dragged him in this manner round the 
walls of the city. This he did in imitation of Achilles, 
whom Homer describes as having dragged Hector 
round the walls of Troy in the same manner ; but it 
was reading the poet to very little, or rather indeed to 
rery bad purpose, to imitate this hero in the most un- 
worthy part of his character. 

Alexander, having left a garrison in Gaza, turned his 
arms towards Eg3rpt, of which he made himself master 
without opposition. Here he formed the design of 
visiting the temple of Jopiter, which was situated in 
the sandy deserts of Libya, at the distance of twelve 
days* journey from Memphis, the capital of Egypt. 
His chief view in going thither, was, to get himself 
acknowledged the son of Jnpiter, an honour he had 
Icmg aspired to. In this journey he founded- the city 
of Alexandria, which soon became one of the most 
capital towns .in the world for commerce. Nothing 
could be more drearv than the desert through which 
he passed, nor any thing more charming, according to 
the fabulous accounts of the poets, than the particular 
spot where the temple was situated. It was a perfect 

{»aradise in the midst of an immeasurable wild. At 
ast having reached the place, and appeared before the 
altar of the deity, the priest, who was no stranger to 
Alexanders wishes, declared him to be the son of 
Jupiter. The conqueror, elated with this high com- 
pliment, asked. Whether he should have success in his 
expedition? the priest answered, that he should be 
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monarch of the world. The conqueror inquired, if his 
father's murderers were punished ; the priest replied, 
that his father Jupiter waa immortal, but that the mur- 
derers of Philip had been all extirpated. 

From this time forward Alexander supposed himself, 
or would have it supposed by others, that he was the 
son of Jupiter. Transported, however, as he was, with 
the idea of being of divine origin, Jie never forgot the 
duties of humanity, nor even those of generosity to his 
female captives : for Statira, Darius*s consort, djring in 
child-bed about this period, he honoured her with as 
grand and magnificent a funeral as she could have re- 
ceived, had she expired in her husband s palace. Da- 
rius was so deeply affected with this act of magnanimity 
in his enemy, that, upon receiving the first intelligence 
of it, he is said to have lift up his eyes to heaven, and to 
have expressed himself thus: " Ye gods, the guardians 
of our births, and who decree the fate of nations, grant 
that I ma^ be enabled to leave the Persian state as rich 
and flourishing as I found it, that I may have it in 
my power to make Alexander a proper return for his 
generosity to the dearest objects of my affection. But 
if the duration of this empire is near at an end, and the 
greatness of Persia about to be forgotten, may none but 
Alexander be permitted to sit on the throne of Cyrus.*' 

Genbrons, however, as Alexander was to the wife and 
mother of Darius, he still refused to listen to any terms 
of accommodation from that monarch himself, who was 
therefore obliged to assemble another army, in order, at 
least, to make one effort more for the preservation of 
his crown and empire. He accordingly exerted. him- 
self with great spirit and activity, and in a little time 
was able to raise a second army half as numerous again 
as the former ; and with this he now advanced towards 
the Tigris, in order, if possible, to prevent Alexander 
from passing that river. This, however, he was not 
able to effect. Alexander passed the Tigris with greater 
ease and rapidity than he had passed the Granicms; 
and drawing up his army on the farther bank, he con- 
tinued there encamped for two days in expectation of 
the enemy. But finding that Darius was not dis|}osed 
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to oome in search of him, h» resolved to go in qnest of 
Burins. The minds of his men, however, were con- 
siderably damped by an eclipse of the moon, which 
happened about that time ; for as the canse of this phe- 
nomenon was not then known, it was always supposed 
to be the prognostic of some great calamity. But Alex- 
ander, who was as good a M>litician as a soldier, im- 
mediately produced some Egyptian soothsayers, who 
declared, tnat the eclipse portended calamities not to 
the Greeks, but to the Persians. And having by this 
artful contrivance, revived the spirits of his men, he 
led them on to meet the enemy, and began his march 
at midnight. 

At br^ of day he received intelligence, that Darius 
was but twenty miles distant ; and at the same time a 
messenger arrived from that monarch with fresh pro- 
posals of peace, which were still more advantageous 
than the former. But Alexander rejected all his olSers ; 
proudly replying, that the world would not admit of 
two suns nor of two sovereigns. AH hopes of accom- 
modation, therefore, being now cut off, both sides 
prepared themselves USt battle, equally irritated, and 
equallv ambitious. Darius pitched his camp in a plain 
near the village of Gaugamela, and at some distance 
from the city of Arbela, from which last place the battle 
that ensued is nsnally denominated. 

Alexander being informed of this, continued his 
.march till he arrived within a few miles of the enemv. 
He there encamped, and having rested four davs, in 
order to refresh his army, he set out on the evening of 
the fifth, with a view of attacking Darius at daybreak ; 
but upon his arival at the mountains, where be could 
discover the enemy's army, he made a halt, and having 
assembled his general officers, he held a consultation 
with them, whether they should engage immediately, 
or pitch their camp in that place. The latter expedient 
was deemed the most eligible, as it would give them 
an opportunity of viewing the field of battle, and the 
manner in which the enemy were drawn up. They 
therefore encamped in the same order in which they 
marohed ; and in the meantime, Alexander, at the head 
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of his lii^bt-ftrmecl infantry, and bis royal regimenti^ 
marched ronnd the plain in which the battle was to be 
foaght. 

Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy by nigbtt 
and take them by surprise, as by this means he would 
be sure of giving them a complete overthrow; bnt 
Alexander replied, that he scorned to steal a Tiotorr, 
and that he was determined to fight and conquer in 
broad daylight. So confident, indeed, was he of sao- 
cess, that the night immediately preceding the action 
be slept more sonndly than he commonly was wont to 
do, so that Parmenio was obliged to awake him in the 
morning; and npon that general's expressing some 
surprise at his calmness and composure on the eve of a 
battle, in which his whole fortune lay at stake, " How 
can I," replied he, "be otherwise than calm, when I 
see that the enemy is come to deliver himself into my 
hands?" So saying, he took upliis arms, mounted his 
horse, and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting his 
men to behave gallantly, and, if possible, to surpass their 
former fame, and the glory the^ had already acquired. 

The issue of this battle was such as might naturally 
be expected from the character of the combatants. On 
the one side was a middling army of forty thousand foot, 
and about seven or eight thousand horse ; bnt these 
were the bravest and best disciplined troops at that 
time in the world : on the other was a vast Mid almost 
innumerable assemblage of men, rather than of soldiers, 
without order, without discipline, and consequently 
without any common or well directed courage. The 
Greeks, indeed, in Darius's pay, formed an exception to 
this general character of his forces; and they behaved 
on this, as on every other occasion, with a spirit worthy 
of their former fame. But nothing could resist the 
ardour and impetuosity of Alexander at the head of bis 
gallant Macedonians, especially as he had taken care, 
vrith his usual address, to reinforce their native courage 
with the aid of superstition. For in the very heat of 
the action, Aristander the soothsayer, clothed in his 
white robes, and holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advanced into the thickest of the fight, according to 
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the order he bad reoeived from the king, and crjing 
out Uiat he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander^ 
head (a sure omen of victory) he showed, with his fin- 
ger, the pretended bird to the soldiers ; who relying 
on the veracity of the soothsayer, imagined that they 
saw it also, and now believing themselves invincible, 
they renewed the attack with greater spirit than ever, 
and in a little time carried all before them. 

Alexander exposed himself to danger like the mean- 
est soldier in his army. He wonnded Darins's equerry 
with a javelin ; and had not that prince saved himself by 
a precipitate flight, he would probably have wonnded 
or killed him likewise. Alexander pursued the fugi- 
tives for a considerable way, but was obliged to return, 
in order to assist Parmenio, who commanded the left 
wing, and had not yet been able to break the Persian 
horse that opposed him. These, however^ he discom- 
fited before the arrival of Alexander, who met the 
enemy retiring from the field of battle, and put them 
almost all to the sword. And now the Persians being 
defeated everywhere, betook themselves to flight, and 
were hotly pursued by the Macedonians, who committed 
terrible havock among them. Alexander rode after 
Danus as fiur as Arbela, hoping eveiy moment to over- 
take him ; and he had almost done so, for he reached 
that city just as Darius had quitted it; but though the 
latter wan thus able to save his person, he was obliged 
to leave his treasure behind him, which now fell into 
the hands of the enemy. 

Such was the issue of this famous battle, which gave 
to Alexander the empire of Asia. The loss of the Per- 
sians on this occasion was incredible. It amounted, 
according to Arrian, to three hundred thousand men, 
besides those who were taken prisoners ; whereas the 
loss of the Macedonians was, comparatively speaking, 
very inconsiderable, it not exceeding, according to the 
same author, twelve hundred men, and most of these 
were cavalry. 

The dreadful defeat which Darius had now sustained 
struck such a terror into the neighbouring provinces, 
that Alexander met with little or no more oppositionLin 
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making bioiMlf master of the whole kiogdom of Perna. 
BabyloD mnrendered to him withoat striking a blow^ 
as did alM) Sum; and in both these places he found 
immense treasures. Leaving the mother and children 
of Darins in S.asa, he advanced into the country of the 
Uiui, where he met with some slight resistance frOm 
Madathes the governor; but this be soon overcame, 
and pardoned Madathes at the intercession of Sysigun-* 
bis, to whom that satrap was nearly related. Thence 
he continued his march towards Persepolis, which he 
did with the greater expedition, as he had received 
intelligence from IMridates, who commanded in that 
city, uiat the inhabitants were preparing to plunder 
Darins's treasures : but Alexander took care to prevent 
them by his unexpected arrival, and distributed all the 
wealth he found tbere, as well as in other places, among 
the bravest and most deserving of his soldiers. 

As he approached this city, he was met by a large 
body of men, who exhibited a striking example of the 
exquisite misery which human beings are sometimes 
doomed to suffer. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having been 
made prisoners of war, had undergone all the torments 
which the Persian tyranny could inflict. The hands of 
some had been cut off, the feet of others ; and others 
again had lost their noses and ears. They appeared 
like so many spectres, rather than like men ; speech 
being almost the only thing by which they were known 
to be such. Alexander could not refrain from tears at 
this sight ; and as they irresistibly moved him to com- 
miserate their condition, he bade them with the utmost 
tenderness, not to despond, and assured them, that they 
should again see their wives and country. They chose, 
however, to remain in a place wherp misfortune was 
now become habitual: he therefore rewarded them 
liberally for their sufferings, and commanded the go- 
vernor of the province to treat them with mildness and 
respect. 

Alexander, upon his first entry into PersepoKs, was 
satisfied with the treasures be found there, and seems 
not to have thought of wreaking his resentment upon 
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any part of the city itaelf. Bat one day having drunk 
to excess at a pablic banquet, and the oonTersation 
tnming apon the omelties committed by the Persians in 
Greece, and particnlarly at Athens, Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan, who was present^ seized this opportunity of 
saying, that it was mean and pusilianimons, m the highest 
deffree,notto take revenge for such repeated slaughters. 
" This day," cried she, " has fully repaid all my wander- 
ings and troubles in Asia, by putting it in my power, to 
humble the pride of the Persian monarchs. To insult 
over the palace of Persepolis will be a noble deed ; but 
how much more glorious would it be to lire the palace 
of that Xerxes, who laid the city of Athens in ruins ; 
and to have it told in future times, that a single woman, 
of Alexander's train, had taken more signal vengeance 
on the enemies of Greece, than all her rormer generals 
had been able to do !" All the guests applauded the 
discourse; when immediately the king, in a fit of 
frenzy, rose from table (his head being crowned with 
flowers) and taking a torch in his hand, he advanced 
forward, to execute his mad exploit. The whole com- 
pany followed him, breaking out into shouts of joy, and 
in a riotous manner, with singing and dancing, sur* 
rounded the palace. All the rest of the Macedonians, 
at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted torches, and 
set fire to every part of it. However, Alexander soon 
repented of what he had done, and thereupon gave 
orders for extinguishing the fire ; but it was now too 
late. 

In the meantime Darius continued his flight, and at 
length arrived at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. But 
though he was able to escape the pursuit of his natural 
enemies, he could not secure himself from the secret 
designs of his treacherous subjects. Two of them in 
particular, Nabarzanes and Bessus, the one the general 
of the horse, the other the commander of the Bactrians, 
had entered into a plot to seize his person : and either 
deliver him alive into the hands of Alexander, if they 
were overtaken ; or, if they escaped, to put him to 
death, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a 
new war. They even found means to draw over to 
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their party all the forces of ]>arii», except the Chreeks 
ui that monaroh'g pay ; who, shocked at the baseness of 
his natiaral-born sabjects, generously offered to protect 
his person at the hazard of their own Utos. But Darius 
was of too noble a spirit to accept of such a proposal, 
and he therefore replied, that if his own snbjects would 
not grant him protection, he could not think of reoeir- 
ing it from the hands of strangers. The Greeks, seeing 
they could be of no further service to him, immediately 
threw themselves on the mercy of Alexander, who in 
consideration of their gallant spirit, not only forgave 
them, but enrolled them among his own forces. 

Darius, being thus left destitute of all kind of re- 
source, was seized by the traitors, who put him in 
chains, and carried him along with them for some time ; 
but finding that the Macedonians were in close pursuit 
of them, and that it was impossible for them either to 
conciliate the friendship of Alexander, or to secure a 
crown for themselves, they again set him at liberty, and 
advised him to accompany them in their flight. This, 
however, he refused to do ; and calling upon heaven 
to revenge the indignities they had already offered 
him, he openly declared, that he would rather trust to 
the mercy of Alexander, than continue any longer in 
the hands of traitors. At these words they fell into 
a furious passion, and thrusting him through with their 
darts and spears, they left him, in that manner, to linger 
out the remains of his wretched life. The traitors then 
made their escape different ways ; while the victorioas 
Macedonians, at length coming up, found Darius in a 
lonely place, lying in his chariot, and drawing near his 
end. However, he had strength enough, before he died, 
to call for drink ; which a Macedonian, named Poly- 
stratus, brought him. The generosity of the unfortu- 
nate monarch shone forth, on this melancholy occasion, 
in the address he made to this stranger : " Now in- 
deed," said he, " I suffer the extremity of misery, since 
it is not in my power to reward thee for this act of 
humanity.** He nad a Persian prisoner, whom he em- 
ployed as his interpreter. Danus, after drinking the 
liquor that had been given him turned to the.Macedo- 
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Bitti, and said, that in the deplorable state to which he 
was rednced, he however riionld have the comfort to 
speak to one who conid nnderstand him, and that his 
last words would not be lost* He therefore charged 
him to tell Alexander, that he had died in his debt ; 
that he gave him many thanks for the great hnmanity 
he had exercised towards his mother, his wife, and his 
children, whose lives he had not only spared, bnt re- 
stored (hem to their fonner splendour : that he besought 
the gods to giTC victory to his arms, and make him 
sovereign of uie univeme ; and that he thought he need 
not entreat him to revenge die execrable murder com' 
mitted on his person, as this was the common cause of 
kings. 

After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, "Give 
him," said he, " thy hand, as J give thee mine ; and 
carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to 
give of my gratitude and affecuon/^ Saying these 
words, he breathed his last. 

Alexander, upon coming up, and viewing the dead 
body of Darius, was deeply affected ; he generously 

Kid it the tribute of a tear ; he caused it to be em- 
Imed and enclosed in a magnificent coffin ; and he 
sent it to Sysigambis, in order to be interred with the 
honours usually paid to the Persian monarchs. At tlie 
same time he pursued the traitor Bessns, and having 
taken him prisoner, and cut off his nose and ears, he 
caused him to be conveyed to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment Darius's mother should think 
proper to inflict upon him. He was accordingly put to 
death in the following manner : Four trees were bent 
by main force, all towards the same point, and to each 
of these one of the limbs of this traitor's body was fas- 
tened ; and then the trees being suffered to return to 
their natural position, they flew back with so much 
violence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed 
to it, and so quartered him. 

It was about this time that Alexander is said to have 
received a visit from Thalestris, queen of the Amazons : 
but this circumstance, though related as a fact by some 

Q 
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llistoriaiia» is oonridered as a &ble by the most judicious 
writers. 

AmoDg the many good qualities of Alexander, his 
gallantry and generosity to the female sex was not the 
least remarkable. Of this he now gave a striking in< 
stance ill his bebkvionr to a Persian female captive, 
whom having discovered, by her modest and reserved 
air while she was singing at one of his public banquets, 
to be a princess of the blood-royal, he not onl^ set her 
at liberty, but returned her all her possessions, and 
even caused her husband, Hystaspes, to be sought for, 
in order that she might be restored to him. 

The grandeur and elevation of Alexander's mind ap- 
pears in nothing more conspicuous than this, that he 
always accustomed his men to consider their present 
possessions, however great, as nothing in comparison of 
what he would one day bestow upon them. Perceiving 
that they were now so encumbered with booty, as to 
be incapable of marching with their usual celerity and 
dispatch, he commanded them to carry all their bag- 
gage (excepting only such things as were indispensably 
necessary) into a large plain, and there to cooomit it to 
the flames. 

We have hitherto beheld the fair side of Alexander's 
character. . We must now reverse the picture, and take 
a view of his bad, as well as his good qualities ; for no 
man ever had a more mixed character, or united, in a 
more eminent degree, the extremes both of virtue and of 
vice. Hearing that Philotas, one of his chief favourites 
(and who was likewise the son of Parmenio) had re- 
ceived intelligence of a plot formed against him, and 
had neglected to inform him of it, he immediately con- 
cluded that that nobleman himself was concerned in the 
conspiracy ; and he accordingly had him first put to the 
rack, and afterwards stoned to death. Philotas, in the 
agony of pain, had acknowledged himself guilty, and 
named several of his accomplices, and, among others, 
his own father. The consequence was, that Parmedio, 
though entirely innocent, was likewise put to death ; 
and in this act Alexander was at once guilty of injus- 
tice, cruelty, and ingratitude ; for Parmenio had con- 
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trilmted more to the success of his arms than perhaps 
any. of bis other generals. 

In order to prevent the ill homonr that might hare 
been excited in the army by these acts of severity, 
Alexander set ont in qnest of new nations whom he 
might sabdne. He totally extirpated the Branchiae, 
merely on account of their being descended from some 
traitorous Greeks, that had delivered up the treasures 
of a temple, with which they had been entrusted. The 
success of his arms against the Scythians is very prob- 
lematical. According to Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 
he was able to make little or no impression on the bold 
and untractable spirit of these barbarians. Curtius even 
Says, that the Scythians gave the Greeks so terrible a 
defeat, that Alexander made it death for any one, who 
had escaped from the battle, to make the least mention 
of it. He adds, that they sent ambassadors to Alexan- 
der, who had the courage to tell him to his face, that 
he, who pretended to have no other view in all his 
military enterprises than the extirpation of robbers, 
was himself the greatest robber that existed. It ap- 
pears, however, that after taking and plundering the 
city of Cyropolis, and crossing the river Jaxerthes, he 
defeated a body of thirty thousand Scythians, who were 
posted in a strong hold called Petra Oxiani, and having 
met with a more obstinate resistance than he expected, 
he reduced the common men to slavery, and caused 
their leaders to be fixed to crosses at the bottom of the 
rook, that formed the pass. 

Having thus opened to himself a way into the heart 
of the country, he advanced first into the province of 
Barsariu, and afterwards into that of Maracanda, of 
whMi last he appointed Clitus governor. But it was 
not long before this brave and deserving oflicer met 
with the same fate as Parmenio. For having taken 
upon him, at a public entertainment, where he had 
drunk too freely, to depreciate the king's achievements 
in comparison of those of his father Philip, Alexander, 
who was likewise very much intoxicated, was so trans- 
|M)rted with passion, that taking up a javelin, he laid 
Clitos dead at his feet He had no sooner committed 
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thii barbwoas action, than be was leised with fbe 
deepest and most bitter affliction. He threw himself 
npoD the dead body ; he forced out the jayelin, and had 
he not been preyenied b^ the bj-standers, he would 
instantly have plnnged it in his own breast For some 
time he oontiDaed in a state of the deepest melancholy : 
bat at last having recovered his nsoal serenity, be set 
out in qnest of new adTcntures, and entering the coun- 
try of the SacsB, he was met by Axertes, one of its kings, 
whose daughter, Roxana, he married. 

Having now subdued all the Persian provinces, he 
resolved to carr^ his arms ss far as India, a country 
deemed at that time, as well as at present, one of the 
richest and most desirable in the world. This country, 
on both sides of the Ganges, was then inhabited by a 
people, not very unlike the present Gentoos, or native 
Indians. They were divided into seven casts or classes, 
which always kept separate and distinct from each 
other, no person of one class being permitted to inter- 
marry with one of another ; nor any one being allowed 
to belong to two or more classes, or to quit one class 
for another. The first class consisted of the guardians 
of religion ', the second of hnsbandmen ; the third of 
shepherds; the fonrtb of merchants and tradesmen, 
inclnding pilots and seamen ; the fifth of soldiers ; the 
sixth of magistrates ; and the seventh of persons em- 
ployed in the public councils, and who assisted the 
sovereign in the government of the state. 

Upon entering this country, Alexander received the 
volontary submission of most of the petty princes Hiat 
reigned in it Having reduced Hagosa, he attacked 
the rock of Aomos, which was considered as impreg- 
nable, and was said to have foiled the prowess evei^'of 
Hercules himself: but the garrison, struck with the 
vastness of his military preparations, delivered it up 
after a very faint resistance. This helped to inflame 
his natural pride and vanity, in having been able so 
easily to make himself master of a fortress, that had bid 
defiance to the might of the great founder of his race. 

From thence he proceeded towards the river Indus, 
and continued his march to the banks of the Hydaspes, 
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receiving everywhere, w be putted, the snbmusion of 
the neighbouriDg princes, and, among others, that of 
Oniphift,.who made him a present of fifty-six elephants. 
There was one of them, however, (named Poms) who 
disdained to relinqaish hia independent situation with- 
out a struggle ; and Alexander, therefore, resolved to 
compel him by force of arms. A bloody battle accord- 
iog^ly ^>A fonght between them; and though Porua 
behayed with extraordinary valoar, and performed both 
the duty of an able commander aod a gallant soldier, 
being as remarkable for his great strength and stature, 
as for his uncommon abilities, he was yet obliged, how' 
ever unwillingly, to resign the victory to his antagonist. 
The loss of the Indians on this occasion was great, 
amounting to no less than twenty thousand foot and 
three thousand horse ; whereas that of the Macedoni- 
ans did not exceed two hundred and eighty foot, and 
between thirty an^ forty horsemen. 

Alexander was so charmed with the extraordinary 
merit of Porns, that he was extremely desirous of saving 
him from the general carnage that followed the battle. 
He therefore sent a messenger after him, entreating him 
to return, which with some diflScnIty he was prevailed 
upon to do ; and when he came into the kind's presence, 
who, the nearer he viewed him, admired him the more, 
Alexander asked him how he wished to be treated! 
"like a king," replied Poms. "But," continued 
Alexander, ''do von ask nothing moreT "No," re- 
plied Poms, "all things are included in that single 
word." Alexander, struck with this greatness of soul, 
the ma^animity of which seemed heightened by dis- 
tress, did not only restore him his kingdom, but an- 
nexed other provinces to it, and treated him ever after 
with the highest marks of esteem and regard. Porus 
contbued &ithful to him till his death. It is hard to 
say whether the victor or the vanquished deserved 
most praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle 
was fonght; and another in the place where he had 
crossed the HydaspM. He called the one Nicaea, from 
his victory ; and the other Bucephalus, in honour of his 
horse, who died there, not of wounds, but of old age. 
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HaTing now conquered Perns, he adranced into the 
interior part of India, and as the people of that country 
were never remarkable for their military spirit, he 
easily added it to his former dominions. Passing by a 
place, where there were several bracbmans or Indian 
priests, he was seized with a desire of conversing with 
them, and of learning, if possible, something of the 
nature of their religion. Bnt bearing that these priests 
never made visits, and thinking it below his dignity to 
visit them, he sent Onesicritus, the philosopher, to wait 
npon them. This man met, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, fifteen bracbmans, who from morning till evening 
always stood naked, in the same posture in which they 
had at first placed themselves, and afterwards returned 
to the city at night. He addressed himself first to 
Calanus, an Indian, reputed the wisest man of his coun- 
try, who, though he professed the practice of the most 
severe philosophy, had however been persuaded in fais 
extreme old age to attend upon the court, and to him 
he told the occasion of his coming. The latter, gazing 
upon Onesicritus's clothes and shoes, could not forbear 
laughing : after which he told him, " That anciently 
the earUi had been covered with barley and wheat, as 
it was at that time with dust ; that, besides water ,^ the 
rivers used to flow with milk, honey, oil and wine; 
that man's g^ilt had occasioned a change of this happy 
condition ; and that Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, 
had sentenced them to a long and painful labour ; that 
their repentance afterwards moving him to compassion, 
he had restored them their former abundance; how- 
ever that, by the course of things, they seemed to be 
returning to their ancient confusion." AH nations, even 
in the very lowest stages of society, seem to have some 
notion of a happier state that preceded the present. 

Onesicritus endeavoured to persuade two of them, 
named Mandanus and Calodanus, to accompany him to 
Alexander, telling them they would find him a generous 
benefactor. The former haughtily rejected the propo- 
sal: itwashowever accepted by the latten Alexander's 
chief ambition waft to imitate Bacchus and Hercules in 
their expedition into the east, and he therefore resolved 
^'> penetrate, like them, as i«r as he could meet with 
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new nations to conquer. Bat now the Macedonians 
refiised to follow him, satiated, as they were, with spoil, 
and worn out with repeated encounters; and though 
he used every argument he could think of to overcome 
their obstinacy, he yet could succeed no farther than 
to obtain their consent to attend him towards the south, 
in order to discover the nearest ocean, and to take the 
conrse of the river Indus for their guide. 

In his voyage down this river, he gave a signal proof 
of his personal intrepidity, for which he was so remark- 
able ; for having landed his troops, and attacked the 
capital of the Oxydraci and the MalUs, he seized a 
scaling-ladder, and was the first that mounted the wall. 
His attendants, seeing his danger, endeavoured to follow 
him ; but the ladder breaking, he was left alone ; upon 
which, sword in hand, he boldly lea|)ed from the wall 
into the city, which was crowded with enemies. He 
repulsed such as were nearest to him, and he even 
killed the governor of the place, who advanced in the 
throng. Thus with his back to a tree that happened 
to be near, he, received all the darts of the enemy in his 
shield, and kept even the boldest at a distance. At last 
an Indian discharging an arrow-of three feet in length, 
it pierced his coat of mail and his right breast ; and so 
great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that 
he dropped his arms and lay as dead. The Indian came 
to strip him, supposing him really what he appeared ; 
bnt Alexander that instant recovered his spirits, and 
plunged a dagger in his side. B^ this time a part of 
the king's attendants had come to his succour, and form- 
ing themselves round his body, till the soldiers with- 
out found means to break the gates, they thus saved 
hiro, and put all the inhabitants without distinction to 
the sword. 

Having recovered of his wound, in a few days, he 
continued his voyage down the river, subduing the 
country on each side as he passed along : and at last 
having reached the shore, he was struck with surprise 
at the high tides of the Indian ocean, especially as he 
bad never beheld any thing of the kind but the gentle 
floods of the Mediterranean, where there can hardly be 
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■aid to be any tides at all. Here be put an end to his 
expedition ; and oastinjif hia eyes wistfully on the broad 
expanse of waters before him, he is laid to have wept 
at there bejng no more worlds left for him to conquer. 
He now therefore regoWed to direct his march home- 
wards ; and having appointed Nearohns admiral of his 
fleet, with orders to proceed along the Indian shore as 
far as the Persian gulf, be Bet out with hu army for 
Babylon. 

The first part of this journey was attended with the 
greatest diffionltiesy on acoonnt of the poyerty of the 
country through which they passed, and the consequent 
want of proTisions ; but upon their arrival in the pro- 
vince of Gedrosia, the richest district in that part of 
the world, they found themselves surrounded with all 
the necessaries, and conveniences, and even the luxu- 
ries of life, nor were they backward in enjoying them. 
The fact is, like true soldiers, they gave thems^ves up 
to every species of intemperance and excess. Alexan- 
der, still wishing to imitate Bacchus, wss drawn by 
eight horses, on a scaffold in the form of a square stage, 
where he passed the days and nights in feasting ; and 
his men, at humble distance, did not fidl to follow his 
example. Here he put Oleander to death, whom he 
had left behind him as the governor of some provinces, 
and who had grossly abused his authority during his 
master's absence. As this man had the chief hand in 
cutting off the unhappy Parmenio, this act of rigrorons 
justice gave great satisfaction. He likewise inflicted 
the same punishment upon six hundred soldiers, whom 
Cleander had employed as the instruments of his ex- 
tortion. 

In his way to Babylon, he stopped at Pasaq^a, in 
order to visit the tomb of Cyrus, upon which was this 
humble but significant inscnption : — i* O man, whoso- 
ever thou art, or whencesoever thou comest, I am 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire; do not envy 
me this little quantity of earth which covers my body. 
Here Orsines, a Persian prince, heing accused (though 
falsely) of having robbed this tomb, was condemned to 
suffer a capital punishment. Here, too, Calanns the 
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Indiui, having oompleted his eigh^^-third year, with- 
out disease or sickness, and now feeling the approaches 
of old age, resoWed to pat himself to a volantary death, 
agreeable to the strange superstition of the enthnsiasts 
of his country. A fiueral pile accordingly was erected 
for him : this, after taking leave of his friends, he boldly 
ascended, and laying himself down upon it, and corer- 
ing hu hce, he continued immoveabiy in that posture 
till he expired in the flames. 

From Pasargada Alexander proceeded to Snsa, where 
he married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius; and 
at the same time gave her youngest sister in wedlock 
to his favourite Hephaestion, and fourscore Persian 
ladies of rank to as many of his principal officers. 

But while he was thus amusing himself in Persia, a 
commotion had like to have been excited in Greece. 
Harpalus, governor of Babylon, having amassed im- 
mense riches, and wishing to acquire an independent 
authority, had gone over to Athens, and endeavoured 
to engage the leading men in his interest, and, among, 
others, Uie illustrious Phocion, whom we have already 
mentioned. But this man lent a deaf ear to all his 
tempting oflors, .and showed himself to be as much 
proof agunst the seductions of Harpalus, as he had 
formerly been against those of Philip and Alexander. 
When Philip pressed him to accept of a large sum, if 
not for himself, at least for his fiunily : ** If my children,'' 
said Phocion, " resemble me, the little spot of ground, 
upon the produce of which I have hitherto lived, will 
be sufficient to maintain them ; if they do not, I would 
not wish to leave them wealth, merely to inflame their 
luxury and ambition." And when Alexander sent him 
a hundred talents, Phocion asked Uiose who brought 
it, yfhy their master had presented him with so great 
a sum, and did not remit any to the rest of the A^eni- 
ans? "It is," replied they, "because he looks upon 
jou as the only just and virtuous man in the state.** 
" Then," rejoined Phocion, " let him sufier me still to 
enjoy that character, and be really what I am taken for." 
Harpalus, disappointed in his hopes of suocess from this 
quaiier, was ooliged to abandon the enterprise.- 
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This commotion was scarcely suppressed when ano- 
ther ensued, and seemkigly of a more dangerous nature. 
Alexander had published a declaration, by which all 
the Macedonians, who, from their age or infirmities, 
were incapable of bearing the fatigues of war, were 
ordered to return to Greece. This they considered 
not only as the highest affront, but even as the greatest 
injustice. They therefore, with seditious cries, unani- 
mously demanded to be entirely discharged from his 
service, murmuring against him as a despiser of his 
bravest troops, and as a cruel king, who wanted their 
destruction and not their absence. Alexander, how- 
ever, on this trying occasion, acted with that resolution 
which always marked his character. Being seated on 
his tribunal of justice, he rushed among the principal 
mutineers, seized thirteen, and ordered them to be 
immediately punished. The soldiers, amazed at his 
intrepidity, withheld their complaints. Mid with down- 
cast eyes seemed to beg for mercy. " You desired a 
discharge,'' said he, " go then, and publish to the world 
that you have left your prince to the mercy of strangers ; 
from henceforth the Persians shall be my guards." This 
menace was actually executed, and filled the soldiers 
with such grief and consternation, that they never 
ceased soliciting his forgiveness, till at last he was 
prevailed upon to restore them to his favour. 

doing now secure from insurrection, he gave himself 
up to mirth and jollity; he spent whole days and nights 
in immoderate drinking; and in one of those Baccha- 
nalian entertainments Hephaestion lost his life. As this 
was the greatest of all Alexander's favourites, his death 
made a deep impression on his mind. He seemed abso- 
lutely incapable of receiving consolation; he even put 
to death the physician who attended him ; and, on his 
arrival in Babylon, he celebrated his funeral rites with 
the greatest pomp and magnificence. 

As he drew near to that city, many sinister omens 
were observed ; on Which account the Chaldeans, who 
pretended to foresee future events, endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from entering it. But the Greek philoso- 
phers displayed the futility of those predictions, and 
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adViscd him to pnrsne the course which his glory 
pointed out. Babylon, they to?d him, was n proper 
theatre on which to display the greatest of his power, 
as ambassadors were there expecting his arrival from 
all the nations he had lately conquered. Accordingly, 
after making a most magnificent entry, he gave orders 
to the ambassadors with a grandeur and dignity suit- 
able to his royal character, yet with all the ainbility 
and politeness of a private courtier. 

As he intended to make Babylon the seat of his 
empire, he began to form schemes for beautifying and 
improving that 'city. But, amidst all his amusements 
of this kind, and though be had now attained to the 
height of his ambition, he was far from being happy. 
The recent loss of Hephsestion, and the sad remem- 
brance he still had of the murder of Clitus; and of the 
barbarities exercised on Parmenio and his son Philotas ; 
the recollection, I say, of these shocking events festered 
in his mind, and threw a gloom upon his spirits; to 
dissipate which it was necessary to have recourse to 
some powerful remedy. The remedy he employed was 
intemperance. In consequence of this he was often 
invited to entertunmcnts, at which he drank immode- 
rately. Ou a particular occasion, having spent the 
whole night in a debauch, he was pressed to engage in 
a second, which he unhappilv did, and drank to such 
excess that he fell upon Uie floor, in appearance' dead; 
and in this lifeless condition was carried, a sad spectacle 
of debauchery, to his palace. The fever continued, 
with some intervals, in which he gave the necessary 
orders for the sailing of the fleet, and the marching of 
his land forces, being persuaded he should recover. 
But at last finding himself past all hopes, and his voice 
beginning to fiul, he gave his ring to Perdiccas, with 
orders to convey his body to the temple of Ammon. 
He struggled, however, with death for some time, and 
raising himself upon his elbow, he gave his hand to the 
soldiers who pressed in to kiss it. Being then asked 
to whom he would leave his empire, he answered, " To 
the most worthy." Perdiccas inquiring at what time 
he should pily him divine honours, he replied, ''When 
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yon are bappy." "With these words he expired, being 
then npwards of thirty-two years old, of which he had 
reigoed twelve, with a glory and renown that no princOj 
either before or since, has ever been able to equal. 

As to his character, it may be snmmed np in a few 
words. Personal coarage, military skill, unbounded 
generosity, unexampled continence, considering his 
youth, his rank, and the powerful temptations to which 
he was exposed ; such were his chief and most distin- 
guished virtues ; but these were more than counter^ 
balanced by his intemperance, bis cruelty, his yanity, 
and, above all, by his wild and insatiable ambition. 
His victories, however, had one good effect; they 
served to show in how high a degree the arts of peace 
can promote those of war. In this picture we behold 
a combination of petty states, by the arts of refinement, 
growing more than a match for the rest of the world 
united ; and leaving mankind an example of the supe* 
liority of intellect over brutal force. Alexander left 
one son behind him ; he was named Hercules, and was 
born of Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus, and widow 
of Memnon. Both Roxana and Statira are said to 
have been pregnant at the time of his death. 



CHAPTER XV. 

TRANSACTIONS IN GREECE, FROM THE DESTRUCTION OP 
THEBES TO THE DEATH OF ANTIFATER. 

We now return to the affairs of Greece, with which 
Alexander's expedition is, in a great measure, uncon- 
nected ; and hardly, indeed, bears any other relation to 
them, than that it was carried on by Grecian forces. 
When the general convention of the states of Greece 
declared Alexander their generalissimo against the 
Persians, the Laoedtemonians were the only people 
that refused to concar in this appointment With a 
sagacity and penetration, which did them honour, they 
plainly foresaw, that if- that prince should succeed in 
his ambitious scheme of subduing the East, it would 
not be long before he put a period to the mall remains 
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of Grecian liberty. They therefore did erery thing in 
their power to counteract his views; they even entered 
into an aUiance for this purpose with the Persian nio~ 
narch ; and Agis, at that time their king, a^ brave, 
active, and enterprising prince, son to Arcfaidamus, 
and g^ndson of the renowned Agesilaus, exerted him- 
self so strennonsly npon this occasion, that he actually 
brought over a good namber of the other states of 
Greece to join in the confederacy against Macedon. 
By this means he was enabled to raise an army of 
twenty thousand foot and two tlioasand horse, with 
which be attacked Megalopolis, the only city in Pelo- 
ponnesus that had acknowledged Alexander for its 
sovereign. Antipater, Alexander's viceroy in Macedon, 
was not long in meeting him, and that too with an army 
amonnling to above doable the number. Agis, how- 
ever, did not endeavour to avoid the contest; a gene- 
ral action ensued ; and though the Macedonians gained 
the victory, vet it was with the loss of three thousand 
five hundred of their best troops. The same number 
fell on the other side, and, among the rest, Agis, the 
Spartan king, one of the most illustrious characters to 
be found in antiquity. His end was as glorious as his 
life had been virtuous. Having received several wounds 
in the course of the action, his soldiers endeavoured, 
when the rout became general, to carry him off on 
their shoulders ; but Agis, seeing they were in danger 
of being surrounded, commanded them to set him down, 
and preserve themselves by flight for the future service 
of their country. They did so : he was accordingly left 
alone ; and on his knees he fought and killed several 
of the Macedonians, whom he continued to engage till 
he was run through the body with a dart. 

The subsequent reigns of the Spartan kings were 
productive of few events that are worthy of notice. 
Eudemidas, the son of Agis, succeeded him on the 
throne ; and happily, at least for the tranquillity of his 
country, his mind was as much turned to the arts of 
peace, as his father s had been to those of war. While 
the whole nation was burning with resentment ^t^^e 
loss of Agis, and calling out for a renewal of hostilities 
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against the Maoecloiiiaii8» in order to revenge it, Ettde> 
midas alone restrained their military ardoar. And 
when a certain citizen asked him. Why he shoald 
recommend the continuance of peace, when all his 
subjects were for war T ** Because," replied the king, 
" I wish to convince them, that what they desire would 
be injurious to them." When another of his subjects 
was magnifying, in his presence, the victories which 
their ancestors had won firom the Persians, and was 
from thence drawing arguments for recommencing 
hostilities against Macedon, " Yon perhaps think," said 
Eudemidas, " that it is the same thing to make war 
against a thousand sheep, as against fifty wolves." 
Going one day by chance into the school of Xeno- 
crates the philosopher, and observing that he was very 
old, he asked those who stood next to him, what was 
the old man's profession. Upon being answered that 
he was a wise man, who sought after virtue, " Alas V 
said he, "is he seeking it at these years? when then 
will he make use of it?" Aud when, as we shall see 
afterwards, Alexander caused the return of all the 
Greek exiles, those of Thebes excepted, to b6 pro- 
claimed at the Olympic games, " 'Tis a hard case, O ye 
Thebans," said Eudemidas, "but at the same time very 
honourable ; for it is evident that, of all the Greeks, 
Alexander fears you otfly." 

Antipater, having succeeded to his wish in crushing 
the insurrection at Peloponnesus, and having cut off 
Agis, who was the chief author of that insurrection, 
resolved, if possible, to take out of the way every 
other person tliat was likely to dispute his masters 
authority; and the first he pitched upon with this 
view was the celebrated Demosthenes, whom he con- 
trived to bring under a suspicion of having proved 
false to the interests of his country. For though Har- 
palus, as we have already observed, could not corrupt 
Phocion, he is said to have been more successful with 
Demosthenes, who was now accused of having accepted 
a bribe of a golden cup and twenty talents. Certain it 
is, that when he was to have g^ven his opinion with 
regard to the propriety of granting protection to a 
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MsoedoDian culprit, he appeared with his throat bound 
ronud with several rollers. This was probabhy owing to 
a real cold he had caugbt> though his enemies alleged 
it was only a pretended one ; and a wit observed on the 
occasion, ** that the orator h^d got a golden quinsey.". 
Be this as it will, he was tried for bribery in the court 
of Areopagus, and, being found guilty, was condemned 
in a fine of fifty talents : and as this was a sum he was 
unable to pay, he was therefore obliged to go into 
banishment. But from this charge of bribery and 
corruption Demosthenes is fully vindicated both by 
Plutarch and Pausanias, two of the most respectable 
authors of antiquity. 

Antipater having now rid himself of almost the only 
man in Greece that dared to question his master's au- 
thority, Alexander resolved to try how far the minds 
of the people were prepared to submit to that yoke of 
slavery which he was determined to impose upon them. 
With this view he caused it to be proclaimed at the 
Olympic games, " That all the Grecian exiles (those 
only excepted who had been guilty of atrocious crimes) 
should be forthwith restored to their respective cities; 
and that those cities which should refuse to admit them 
shouTd be compelled to it by force of arms.*' This step 
however seems to have been rather premature. Cowed 
as the minds of the people were by the repeated acts 
of oppression they had suffered, they were not yet dis- ' 
posed to comply with an order which was a direct 
subversion not only of all free but of all regular go* 
vemment. They therefore began to niake preparations 
for a bold and vigorous resistance; and being headed 
by Leosthenes the Athenian, who had already collected 
a good body of his countrymen, they soon found them- 
selves sufiiciently strong to set Antipater at defiance. 

Such was the situation of afi*airs in Greece, when 
the news of Alexander's death reached that country ; 
news which added greatly to the spirit and activity of 
the insurgents. It was at this time, too, that Demos- 
thenes was recalled from banishment, as his eloquence 
and patriotism would be of the greatest service in 
uniting the difierent states of Greece in a general con- 
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federacy agsimt the MaoedoDiao8» He wu chiefly 
opposed, on this occasion, by Pytheas, a creatore of 
Alexander's. "The Athenians/' said Pytheas, "may be 
likened unto asses' milk, which is a certain indication 
of sickness being in any honse into which it is brought; 
for when they appear in any city, we may with cer- 
tainty proDonnce that city to be distemjpered.'* "Trae," 
answered Demosthenes, " bnt as asses milk is a resto- 
rative of health, so are Athenian counsels of distem- 
pered states.*' 

Antipater, though greatly inferior to the confederates 
in number, had the coorage to giye them battle ; bat 
being defeated, he took refnge in Lamia, a city of 
Thessaly, where he resolved to hold out till a rein- 
forcement should arrive. The Athenians were so 
elated with this success, that some of them proposed 
declaring war in form against the Macedonians ; but 
from this they were dissuaded by Phocion, who well 
knew their inability to maintain such a contest. "When 
do you think," said one of the principal citizens to him, 
" will be the most proper time for going to warT' — 
" When the young men," replied be, " keep within the 
bounds of regularity; when the rich are liberal in their 
donations ; and the orators cease to rob the state." 

It was not long before Antipater received the supply 
of troops he expected ; and now thinking himself more 
than a match for the enemy, he set out in quest of 
them, and coming up with them in the neighbourhood 
of Cranon, a city of Thessaly, he there gave them a 
complete overthrow. Enraged as he was at the Athe- 
nians more than at any of the other states of Greece, on 
account of their having been the original authors and 
chief conductors of this insurrection, he refused to grant 
them peace upon any other terms than their delivering 
up Demosthenes, and receiving into their city a Mace- 
donian garrison. 

Demosthenes, well knowing that he had incurred 
the resentment of Antipater beyond the possibility of 
forgiveness, fled immediately to Calanria, a small island 
in the neighbourhood, and there took refuge in the 
temple of Neptnne. He was followed thither by 
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Archias, a player, whom Antipater sent after him, in 
order to bring him back. Archias nsed every argu- 
ment he ooald think of to persuade him to retnrn, 
telling him that Antipater would treat him humanely : 
but Demosthenes, who knew better than Archias what 
were the dispositions of Antipater, said, " O, Archias, 
I was never much moved with yon as a player, and 
now I am as little moved with you as a negotiator !" 
When Archias began to press him hard, he begged 
leave to withdraw a little farther into the temple, in 
order to write a few lines to his family. Mlien he had 
got to the place where he was to write, he put a poi* 
soned quill into his mouth, and chewed it, as he usually 
did other quills, when he was very thoughtfal. The 
poison beginning to operate, he turned towards the 
Ix'agedian, and said, " Now, sir, you may act the part 
of Creon, in the tragedy, and cast out this body of 
mine nnburied." He desired to be supported to the 
door of the temple, that he might not pollute it by his 
death ; but as he passed by the altar he expired. 

By the death of this great man, and that of A^s, 
Antipater established his authority in Athens, and in 
most of the other states, upon a firm foundation 4 and 
even so far gained upon the afibctions of the people, by 
the mild use he made of his power, that he received 
from them the honourable appellation of The father 
and protector of Greece. With the ^Etolians, however, 
he was not equally successful. That people were so 
dissatisfied with the terms granted them at the late 
pacification, that they were determined either to' ob- 
tain better, or to risk every thing in the field. With 
this view they raised a larg^ army, with which they 
invaded the territories of Macedon ; but though they 
g^ned at first some petty advantages (especially during 
Antipater's absence in Asia, whither he had been obliged 
to go in order to counteract the designs of Perdicnas, 
who was planning an insurrection in that part of the 
world); yet were they finally defeated, and compelled 
to submit to their former masters. 

Even the Athenians, though less displeased than any 
of tho other states of Greece, with the conduct of Anti 
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pater, yet felt their pride hurt at their city's being de- 
fended by a Macedonian garrison ; and they therefore 
vLibed to free themselves from this badge of slavery. 
They first entreated Phocion to use his good offices 
with Antipater for this pnrpoi^ ; bat that patriot de- 
clined the commission, well knowing that his country- 
men were now become too effeminate to be left entirely 
to their own protection. They therefore deputed the 
orator Demades to wait upon Antipater, and solicit the 
recall of the garrison. This is the same Demades we 
have already mentioned as the enemy of Demosthenes. 
He was a man of some abilities, but of more vanity, 
and of a most venal disposition. Antipater used to 
say that he had iyro friends at Athens ; Phocion, who 
would never accept of any reward for his services ; 
and Demades, who never thought he had received 
enough* Whether Antipater had discontinued his 
largesses to Demades, or whether Demades expected 
to be more liberally rewarded by Perdiccas, we cannot 
say; but he had entered into a correspondence with 
that commander, and had recommended him to come 
over and assume the government of Macedon and 
Greece. A letter of his to Perdiccas was found, in 
which were these words : " Come, and be the support 
of Macedon and Greece, which at present lean on an 
old rotten staff," meaning Antipater. This discovery 
was made at the very time that he and his son were 
endeavouring to obtain the recall of the garrison. 
Antipater immediately caused the son of Demades to be 
slain in his father's presence ; and the moment he had 
expired, the father himself underwent the same fate. 

Antipater did not long survive this incident. He 
had now attained to a great age ; and the anxiety of 
his mind, cooperating with an enfeebled and dediuing 
habit of body, at last produced a violent disease, that 
soon left him but little room to hope for a recovery. 
His end was not unworthy of the high character he 
had maintained through life. Preferring, as he had 
always done, the interest of the nation at large to that 
of his^ own family, he contented himself with appoint- 
ing his son Cassander to be merely a chiliarch, or 
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oomnmider of a thonsaDd men, while be left the 
goTemmeiit of Macedon and Greeee to Poljperdion, 
the eldest of Alexander s captains at that time in Ev- 
rope. This noble and disinterested act raised him still 
higher, if possible, in the omnion of his countrymen, 
and made them consider his death, which happened 
soon after, not onlj as a national bnt almost as an 
irreparable loss. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TRANSACTIONS IN ASIA FBOH THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER 
TO THE DEATH OP ANTIGONDS. 

The expression which Alexander made use of on his 
deathbed, of leaying his empire " To the most worthy,'' 
wonid probably have produced a war among his prin- 
cipal officers, each of whom thought himself the most 
deserving, hiul it not been that, happily for the country, 
the ambition of every one of them was restrained by 
the no less ardent ambition of the rest. All of them, 
therefore, being thus obliged to relinquish for them- 
seWes every pretension to the crown, they placed it, 
and that too with general consent, on the head of 
Alexander's only brother, who was named Aridaeus, or 
more commonly Philip Aridaeus. This was a prince of 
▼ery weak intellects ; indeed he is said to have been 
absolutely insane : and to this circumstance, probably, 
more than to his being the son of Philip, did he owe 
Ms ready admission to the throne. 

As to Hercules, the son of Alexander by Barsine, 
his right was easily set aside, as his mother was not of 
royal extraction. A share, however, of the supreme 
power was reserved for the child with which Roxana 
was then big, should it prove a boy ; and as it actually 
did so, and was named by its mother Alexander, the 
empire henceforth may be said to have had tiro kings 
instead of one. Indeed, in a little time, it might pro- 
bably have had a third, as Statira, Alexander s other 
queen, was then pregnant; but Roxana, a cruel and 
ambitious woman; took care to obviate this inoonve- 
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nieaoe, by secrtetW mtdcing awaj with Statira, as she 
soon after did with her sister Parysatis, the widow of 
HephsBStioo. 

Perdiccasy to whom on his deathbed Alexander had 
bequeathed his rojal signet, and who was supposed to 
be his greatest fitvourite after the death of Hephasstioo, 
was the chief author of these, and of every other pablio 
measure. For though, in the outward distribution of 
power, he contented himself with the humble station of 
captain of the household troops, yet was he possessed 
of more real influence than any other man at court, or 
even than any of those who were appointed governors 
of the different provinces. As to these last, 3iey were 
disposed of in the following manner : To Antipater and 
Craterus was assigned the government of Macedon and 
of all Greece. Lysimachus was set ov er the Chersonese 
and Thrace. Eumeues had Paphlagouia and Cappa- 
docia. Ptolemy had Egypt, and Antigonus Phrygia 
the greater, Lycia, and Pamphylia. 

Though none of Alexander's captains had been able 
to raise themselves to sovereign sway, yet were they, 
most of them, by far too powerfal to continue long as 
peaceable subjects. In a little time, accordingly, a 
civil war broke out, and it then appeared that there 
were no less- than three parties in the empire. One of 
these was headed by Perdiccas, and supported by £n> 
mehes ; another was headed by Ptolemy, and supported 
by Antipater and Craterus ; and the third, which ulti- 
mately proved the most formidable of all, was raised 
and maintained by Antigonus alone. The events pro- 
duced by the violent contentions of these diiferent 
parties, the narrow limits to which we are confined 
will not allow us to relate at any length : nor, indeed, 
were we to do so, would the detail, after all, be very 
interesting. Let it therefore suffice to lay before the 
reader the most material circumstances. 

Perdiccas marched into Egypt with a large army, in 
order to .crush the insurrection of Ptolemy, but was 
there slain by his own soldiers. Antipater likewise 
assembled an army; and having divided it into two 
bodies, he put one of them under the command of Cra- 
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tenu^ who had orders to watch the motions of EamoDes, 
whikt himself, with the other, went over to Cilicia for 
the purpose of giving assistance to Ptolemy, in case 
there should be need. In his absence, Eomenes, seizing 
a favonrablo opportunity, attacked Cratems, who was 
not only defeated, but lost his life in the action. For 
this loss, however, Antipater found some consolation 
in being unanimonsly chosen protector of the kings, in 
the room of Perdiccas. This last appointment miude it 
necessary for him to revisit Macedon, and he therefore 
left the prosecution of the war against Enmeues to 
Antigonus, and to his son Cassander, whom he privately 
instructed to keep a watchful eye on the proceedings 
of the former, as he well knew his bold and enterprising 
character. , 

Antigonus, though an excellent soldier, had to cope 
with a man who was but little, if at all, his inferior. A 
battle ensued between him and Eumetfes; and thongh 
the latter was worsted, chiefly through Uie treachery 
of his officers, yet had he the address to retire with a 
handful of men to the castle of Nora, where, without 
any other provisions than corn, salt, and water, he 
defended himself for a whole year, and at last obliged 
the enemy to give over the siege. 

Antipater died soon after his return to Macedon, 
and, as we have already observed, he appointed Poly- 
perchon for his successor. This was a weak and vain- 
glorious man ; and he now. gave a signal proof of his 
impmdence in recalling Olympias to Macedon, from 
which the policy of Antipater had always kept her at 
a distance. On the present occasion, however, she did 
not give way to those oruel and vindictive dispositions 
which had formerly marked her character, and which 
afterwards rendered her equally infamous and miser- 
able ; on the contrary, she discovered the greatest 
E)litical sagacity and discernment. By her advice 
nmenes was appointed to the chief command in the 
east, and was oi^ered to Ihake head against Antigonus, 
who was every day rising into a dangerous degree of 
power. Eumenes executed this commission with great 
ability, and even with considerable success. Being 
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much inferior to ADtigonus in number of soldiers, he 
drew over te his owu party some of the most powerful 
officers in that general s interest, and even the whole 
hodj of the Argyraspide, a set of hardy Macedonian 
veterans, who derived their name from the silver 
shields which they wore, and with which they had 
been presented by Alexander the Great, on account of 
their extraordinary valour. By these and various 
other means, he contrived to thwart all the desigpis of 
Antigonus for the space of three years, till at last the 
other, seizing a favourable opportunity, fell suddenly 
upon him in his winter quarters, and not only disoom- 
fited his forces, but took himself prisoner, and instantl j 
put him to death. 

Being now freed from such a formidable enemy, 
Antigonus began to execute those ambitions projects 
whi(^ he had long been meditating in private, but 
had never dared hitherto openly to avow. He first 
advanced to Babylon, of which he made himself master; 
Selencus, the governor, having fled into Bgypt, and 
thrown himself upon the protection of Ptolemy. He 
next invaded the provinces of Coelosyria and Phoenicia, 
which he compelled to submit: and having built a fleet 
of five hundred sail in less than a twelvemonth, he 
attacked and reduced the eity of Tyre. 

In the mean time a league was formed between 
Ptolemy, Lysimachns, Seleucus, and Cassander, for 
eheokiug the progress of Antigonus's arms. Ptolemj 
advanced with a larg^ army to Gaza, where he attacked 
and defeated Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had 
been left to command in his father's absence. But 
Demetrius soon recovered the honour he had lost, by 
attacking, in his turn, one of Ptolem/s generals, and 
giving hun a complete overthrow. Ptolemy, however, 
was enabled, by his victory at Gaza, to furnish Seleucus 
with a small body of forces, with which he returned to 
Babylon, and resumed the government of that city, 
which he continued to enjoy till his death. i 

Though not only Antigonus, but even Ptolemy, 
Lysimadius, and Cassander, had for some time acted 
as independent princes, still they affected to aoknow^' 
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ledge a kind of snlnuMion to Alexander, the jonng 
king of Macedon. Bat this was a mere pretence to 
blind the eyes of the people ; and that pretence being 
now no longer thought necessary, they all of them 
threw off th^ mask, and openly assumed a title to that 
sovereign power of which they were really possessed. 
Antigonus and his son were proclaimed kings of Syria; 
Ptolemy was declared king of Egypt ; Cassander, king 
of Macedon ; and Lysimachos and Selencos took the 
same badge of royalty in the proyinoes they governed. 

It is not to be supposed that such restlesp and ambi- 
tious spirits would long liye in harmony and concord 
among themselves. The Syrian kings invaded Egypt, 
of which they hoped to make a conquest ; but in this 
they were disappointed. They next turned their arms 
against Rhodes ; but though Demetrius, who, on acount 
of his wonderful success m storming cities, was called 
Pi^orcetes, employed against it the utmost efforts of 
his military skill, vet was he obliged to abandon the 
enterprise. For this, indeed, he was furnished with a 
plausible pretext, in consequence of an embassy from 
the Athenians, entreating him to come and free them 
from the opfntMsion of Cassander, who was now be- 
sieging their city. Demetrius readily complied with 
their request, and not only compelled Cassander to 
g^ve over the siege of Athens, but even to retreat with 
precipitation into Macedon. 

By this time the power of the Syrian kings was 
become so fornudable as to threaten the independence 
of all the neighbouring states, and a general combina- 
tion was therefore formed against them. |t consisted 
chiefly of the Macedonians, Thracians, and Egyptians, 
who assembled a lai^ body of forces, amounting, in 
the whole, to about seventy-four thousand men. The 
kings of S^ria were not long in meeting them with a 
■till superior army, and a battle ensued in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ipsus, a small town in Phrygia. Both 
rides behaved with uncommon sallantry ; but, after a 
fieroe and obstinate struggle, the Syrians were com- 
pletely defeated, and their king Antigonus left dead 
upon the spot. Demetrius escaped with about nine 
thousand men. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

KEVOtCTIONS IN MAC£DON AND GREECX, FROM THE DEATH 
OF ANTIPATER TO THE FINAL OVERTHROW OP THJE 
FAMILY OF PIIIUP. 

Cassander, as we have already obserred, had usurped 
the throne of Macedoo. The steps by which he attained 
to that high dignity, it may not be improper here m 
little more particularly to relate. Alarmed, as he justly 
was, at the conduct of Polyperchon, in recalling Olym- 
pias to court, and intrusting her not only with the care 
of the young king, but even with the direction of the 
public councils, be began, in concert with his friends, 
to adopt such measures as appeared to be the most 
proper for securing themselves against the effects of 
that woman's resentment; for he well knew that she 
bore an implacable hatred to the memory of his father, 
and to all that were either descended from or had been 
connected with him. 

One of the first steps, which Polyperchon took by 
her .advice, was to issue an bdict, abolishing, through- 
out all the states of Greece, the aristocratic form of 
government, which Antipater had revived, and restor- 
ing the democratic mode, which had existed a little 
before it. His ostensible reason for embracing this 
measure was the bestowing upon the people a greater 
degree of liberty than they then enjoyed ; but his real 
motive was the displacing those governors whom Anti- 
pater had appointed, and thereby weakening the interest 
of Cassander. The more intelligent part of the citizens 
easily saw through the deceit ; but tlie people in gene- 
ral were caught by it, and clamoured loudly against all 
those who dared to oppose the execution of the edict, 
and, among others, against the virtuous Phocion, who 
fell a sacrifice to their prejudices on this occasion. 
Being brought to a trial for this pretended crime, he 
asked, whether he was to be proceeded against accord- 
ing to the regular forms of law? and being told that he 
was, he replied, "How is that possible, if no hearing 
is to be allowed me V* Perceiving, from the violence 
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of Ifae popular resentment, that no opportunity of 
defence would be g^ranted liim, he exclaimed^ " Ah for 
mjsd^ I confess the crime of which I am accused, and 
submit cheeriiill J to the sentence of the law ; but con- 
sider, O ye Athenians ! what it is that these men have 
done, that they should thus be involved in the same 
calamity with me/' The people called out vehemently, 
" They are your accomplices, and we need no farther 
proof of their firy^^^" -^ decree was then drawn up 
and read, by which Phocion and several others were 
oondemiied to death. Ab they were leading this great 
man to the place of execution, a friend asked him, if he 
bad any commands to leave for his son : " Only this," 
replied he very coolly, "that he forget how iU the 
Atiienians treated his fother." 

The revenge of his enemies was not satiated even 
with- his death. They passed a decree, by which his 
body was banished the Athenian territories, and a 
penalty was denounced against any person who should 
famish fire for his funeral pile. One Conopion oon- 
Teyed the corpse a little beyond Eleusina, where he 
borrowed fire of a Megarian woman, and burned it. 
A Megarian matron, who attended on that occasion, 
raised an humble monument on the spot, in memory of 
the unfortunate orator ; and having carried h6me his 
asheSy which she>had previously collected with great 
care, she buried them under her hearth ; putting up, 
at the same time, this prayer to her household gods : 
** To you, O ye deities, who protect this place, do I 
commit the precious remains of the most excellent 
Phocion: protect them, I beseech you, from every 
insult, and deliver them one day to be deposited in 
the sepulchre of his ancestors, when the Athenians 
afaall have become wiser." 

A short time only had intervened, when the prayer 
of the pious matron was fulfilled. The Athenians, as 
in former iustances of a similar kind, beg^ to abate of 
their fury, and to have their eyes opened to the truth. 
They recollected the many services which the state 
had derived from the superior wisdom of Phocion's 
cooDSels : and on that recollection, they could not but 
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wonder at the part they had acted. They decreed for 
the ▼ictim of their rage, a statue of brass ; they ordered 
his Mfaes to be brought back to Athens at the pablio 
expense ; and passed an act, by which all his aconsers 
were to be put to death. Agnonides, who had a capital 
hand in carrying on the prosecution against Phocioo, 
was seized and executed. Epicurus and Demophilus 
fled ; but Phocion's son overtook them, and reTCtaged 
the death of his fitther. 

Polyperchon, having thus fireed himself from so 
powertul an opponent as Phocion, proceeded to execute 
ois decree with unrelenting severity; and whoever 
dared to thwart his will, in this particular, was instantly 
condemned to death. Olympias too, now thinking she 
might gratiiV her revenge without control, and without 
the fear of mture retribution, began to wreak her re- 
sentment upon all those who were either the objecta 
of her jealousy or hatred. King Aridcens, the son of 
Philip by a concubine, naturally fell under this predica- 
ment. She had already deprived him of his under- 
standing by means of a potion she had given him ; and 
she now had the cruelty to deprive him of his life, and 
even to inflict the same punishment on his queen Eury- 
dice, who was likewise his niece, and grandaughter to 
Philip. She had, indeed, some shadow of reason for 
proceeding to such extremities against them. They 
had not only disapproved of her return to Macedon, but 
even raised an army to prevent it; but being deserted 
by their troops, they were both taken prisoners, and 
pit in confinement. Aridaeus was soon after murdered 
in prison by a party of Thracians, whom Olympias sent 
thitiier for the purpose ; and in a little time she dis- 
patched a messenger to the queen, with a poniard, a 
rope, and a cup of poison, desiring her to choose which 
she pleased. This message Eurydice received with 
the g^atest composure ; and after praying the gods, 
" that Olympias herself might be rewurded with the 
like presents," she took the rope, and strangled herself. 
Cynane, her mother, had some time before been cut off 
by the arts of the same vindictive woman. 

Olympias's thirst of blood seems not to have been 
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qadndied by the nniiieroiu nmrden she had committed. 
She now oMiaed Nioanor, the brother of Canander, to 
be pat to death. The body of lolas, another brother 
of Caasander a, which had long rested in the tomb, she 
ordered to be brought forth, and exposed on the high- 
way; and a hundred Macedonians of noble birth were 
seised and executed, on suspicion of having been in the 
interest of Cassander. She had, indeed, great reason to 
hate, or at least to dread, that illustrious commander ; 
bat had she been as cunning as she was cruel, she would 
haTe endeaTOured to soften, rather than inflame his 
resentment. 

Cassander, sensible of his utter inability to make head 
against her and Polyperchon with any force he could 
raise in Europe, had applied for assistance to Antigonus 
in Ana, and baring received a small supply of men 
from that quarter, he returned with them to Athens, 
where he was gladly received by Nicanor the governor, 
who had opposed the exedntion of Polyperchoo's decree 
with great seal and activity. Their forces being thus 
joined, gained several advantages over those of Poly- 
perchon and Olympias : they defeated their fleet near 
Bysmtium, and they rendered all their enterprises by 
land perfectly ioeffectual. 

Cassander, however, with all his good qualities, 
seems to have been as much transported with the lust 
of power, as any of the other great men of the age ; 
and to this he was always ready to sacrifice every tie 
of justice, of honour, and of gratitude. Hearing that 
Kicanor was beginning to form a separate interest of 
bis own, and aimed at no less than tne sovereignty of 
Attica, he contrived to draw him, under pretence of 
an interview, into an empty house, where he had him 
murderad by some assawwins be had prepared for the 
purpose. 

For this barbarous act, indeed, he made the best 
amends in his power, by appointing, for his successor, 
a man of a most excellent character. This was no other 
than Demetrius Phalerus, the celebrated disciple of 
Theopbrastus. Demetrius was at once a philosopher, 
ao orator, and a man of virtue. Cicero makes mention 
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of bis oratory in a very fayoarable tnanner ; but then 
be says, he was the first of all the Greeks, who changed 
the bold, nervous, and resistless eloquence of the earlier 
orators, into the mild and pathetic species of eloquence ; 
which he thinks is as mach inferior, in point of merit, 
to the former, " as the power of tiie gently gliding 
stream is inferior to that of the roagh l^biiudering tor- 
rent." Demetrius, however, executed, his important 
trast with so much justice and equity, and with such 
an invariable attention to the happiness of the people 
he governed, that the Athenians erected no less than 
three hundred statues to his honour, and many of these 
were equestrian. 

Matters were now tending fost towards a crisia be- 
tween Cassander on the one hand, and Polypercfaon 
and Olympias on the other. Cassander, having divided 
bis army into two bodies, gave the command of the one 
to Calias, with orders to march against Polyperchon, 
whose troops had been separated from those of Olym- 
pias. With the other he himself set out in pursuit of 
that woman, who, after trying various arts to stir up the 
Macedonians in her favour, was at last obliged to take 
refuge in the city of Pydoa, which was strongly forti- 
fied. There she was immediately besieged by Cassander, 
who reduced her at length to such difficulties for want 
of proTisions, that she was forced to surrender both 
herself and her army. In taking this mortifying step, 
however, she had the precaution to stipulate for her 
life ; but the kindred of those whom she had murdered 
insisting on her death, Cassander pretended, that the 
stipulation related only to military execution, and he 
therefore gave her up to the civil laws of her country. 
The friends of those whom she had slain, assembled, 
and accused her before the people, by whom «he was 
condemned without being heard. On this occasion 
Cassander offered her a ship to convey her to Athens, 
but she rejected the offer. She insisted upon being 
heard before the Macedonians ; and said, she was not 
afraid to answer for all she had done. Cassander was 
unwilling to abide the issue of such a trial as she de- 
manded: he therefore sent, a band of two hundred 
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soMiera to put her to death. When the soldiers 
entered the prisou, they were stnick with awe at her 
majestic appearance, and refased to execute their 
orders ; bnt the relations of those who had fallen by 
her resentment rashed forward, and cat her throat. 
She is said to have behaved with mach fortitude on 
that trying occasion. Cassander suffered her body to 
lie, for some time, unburied ; to revenge, perhaps, the > 
insult which she bad offered to tlie remains of hii( bro- 
ther lolas. Roxana and her son (as we have already 
observed^ were soon after murdered ; and the same was 
the &te of Hercules, Alexander's other son whom he 
had by Barsine. 

Mot more than twenty-«ight years had elapsed since 
the death of that conqueror, and not a single branch of 
his house remained to enjoy a portion of the empire, 
iFhich he and his father had acquired at the price of 
the greatest policy, dangers, and bloodshed. Such, to 
the royal family of Macedon, were the effects of that 
ambition, which had lighted up the flames of war in 
EuropOj Asia, and Africa. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REVOLUTIONS IN MACEDON AND GREECE, FROM THE OVER- 
THROW OF THE FAMILY OF PHILIP TO THE CONFEDERACY 
FORMED BY THE MACEDONIANS AND ACH£ANS AGAINST 
THE iETOLIANS. 

Though Cassander had now established himself on the 
throne of Macedon, he did not enjoy all that tranquillity 
which he thought he had reason to expect. He found 
.that Polyperchon and his son Alexander were forming 
a party against him ia Greece ; and therefore, in order 
to counteract their desig^ns, he marched into Bceotia, 
where he not only defeated all their machinations, but 
likewise rebuilt the city of Thebes, about twenty years 
after it had been destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
This transaction he did not long survive. He died in 
a little time after, leaving behind him two sons. Anti- 
pater and Alexander, who, as usually happens in such 
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cues, soon begmit to qnurel abont their respective 
right to the throne ; and the latter calling in the aid 
of Demetrins Poliorcetes, this last contrived to make 
away with the man he pretended to assist, and himself 
got possession of the sovereign power. Of this^ how- 
ever, he was soon deprived by the joint efforts of Lysi- 
machns, and Pyrrhns, king of Epire ; the former of 
whom, partly by open force, and partly by secret arti- 
fices, fonnd means to make himself sole king of Macedon. 
But neither did he enjoy his newly acquired power for 
any length of time, his army being routed, and himself 
slain, in a great battle, which he fonght with Seleucns, 
king of Babylon. Selencns, npon this victory, resigned 
his Asiatic dominions to his son Antiochns, and came 
over to Macedon, in the fond hope of passing the re- 
maioder of his days in the quiet enjoyment of ms native 
country. But he was treacherously murdered, about 
seven months after by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother 
of Cassander ; who, to add to bis guilt, prevailed upon 
the widow of Lysimachns to marry him ; but he had 
no sooner got her and her children into his power, than 
he put the young princes to death, and banished the 
mother into Simothrace. 

Crimes so atrocious did not long go unpunished. 
His kingdom (for he had now seized on the throne of 
Macedon) was soon overrun by a body Gauls, who 
suddenly attacked and defeated his forces, and having 
cut off the head of the king himself, they fixed it to 
the end of a long pole, and Uius carried it in triumph 
through their ranks. 

The progress, however, of these barbarians was at 
last put a stop to by the united states of Greece. They 
several times attempted to force the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, but were always repulsed with considerable loss. 
At length they found a passage into the interior parts 
of Greece, by the way of Mount CEta, and directed their 
. march towards the temple of Delphi, which they in- 
tended to plunder. But the inhabitants of that sacred 
city, inspired by religious enthusiasm, made a desperate 
sally upon the barbarians, who, struck with a panic, 
fled with precipitation. The pursuit was continued 
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for a whole day and night; and a violent «torm and 
piercing cold cooperating with the fnry of the viotori-* 
ous Greeks, most of the enemy perished either by the 
tword or the severity of the weather. Brennns, their 
leader, unable to bear the smart of the wonnds he had 
received, and distracted at the same time with religions 
horror, pnt an end to his own life. The few that snr- 
vived, having assembled together, endeavonred to effect 
a retreat from so fatal a country. But the different 
nations rose noon them as they passed, and of all tliose 
multitudes, wnich had poured out of Macedon into 
Greece, not one returned to his native land. Justin 
savs they were all cut off; though other historians 
allege, that a remnant of them made their escape into 
Thrace and Asia. 

The Delphians did not depend entirely on their cou- 
rage in repelling the barbarians ; they employed two 
very ingenious and successful stratagems against them. 
Thev procured an order from the oracle, commanding 
the innabitants of the adjacent villages to abandon their 
dwellings, and to leave them well stored with wines 
and all kinds of provisions. The consequence was, that 
the Gauls, who, like all other barbarians, were naturally 
voraoiousy and had their appetites sharpened by a long 
want of sustenance, fell ravenously upon these dainties, 
and thus through intemperance lost mnch of that vigour, 
which had hitherto been the principal cause of the 
success of their arms. The other stratagem was this : 
Mount Parnassus, which stood close by the city of Del- 
phos, was furnished with many caves and hollow wind- 
ugs. In these numbers of people were stationed, with 
instructions, on proper occasious, to set up loud shouts, 
and to make the most frightful yellings and screams. 
These issuing forth without any visible cause, filled 
the barbarians with terror, as if they proceeded from 
something more than human ; and therefore believing 
they were warring with superior beings, not with men, 
they betook themselves to a precipitate retreat, even 
almost before they were attacked. This body of Gauls 
formed only a part of that immense shoal, which to the 
number, it is said, of no less than three hundred thon> 
sand, poured out of their own country in quest of new 
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settlemento ; and though they were defeated and cut 
off in Greece, jet thev had the courage to take and to 
plunder Rome. 

The MacedoDian throne, after the death of Ptolemy 
Ceraunas, was filled by Antigonns, the son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes; he was deposed and succeeded by Pyrrhus, 
king of Epire : but, upon the death of this last prince, 
Antigonas once more assumed the sovereign sway. 
Nothing remarkable happened during the reign of 
either of these kings, except that Pyrrhus, the most 
warlike prince of his time, and, in the opinion of Han- 
nibal, the greatest general that ever lived, made an 
attempt upon the liberty of Sparta ; and advancingUo 
the gates of the city with a powerful army, the inhabi- * 
tants were struck with so much terror, that they pc** 
posed sending off their women to a place of safet 
Bnt Archidamia, who was delegated by the Spartacv.. 
ladies, entered the senate-house with a sword in her 
hand, and delivered their sentiments and her own in 
these words : " Think not, O men of Sparta ! so meanly 
of your countrywomen, as to imagine that we will sur- 
vive the ruin of the state. Deliberate not then whither 
we are to fly, but what we are to do." In consequence 
of this, the whole body of citizens exerted themselves 
with such undaunted courage, that the^ repulsed Pyrr- 
hns in all his attempts to destroy the city. The^ even 
pursued him in his retreat, and slew Ptolemy his son, 
who was bringing np the rear of his array. Pyrrhus 
himself soon after perished in a like attempt upon Argos. 

Antigonns, upon his reascending the throne, defeated 
a body of Gauls, who had made a fresli irruption into 
Macedon ; and encouraged by this success, he began to 
entertaio thoughts of meting himself absolute master of 
Greece. He even proceeded so far as to compel the 
Athenians to receive a Macedonian garrison; and he 
wonld probably have imposed the same badge of slavery 
on the other states of Greece, had not death put an end 
to all his ambitions projects. He was succeeded by his 
son Demetrius, and this last by his kinsman Antigonns, 
neither of whose reigns were dbtinguished by any re- 
markable events. 

About this time the republic of Achaia began to make 
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ft camtal figure, and bade fair for restoring that spirit 
of liberty in Greece, which had in a great measure been 
extingnished, partly by tbe dissensions of the different 
states among themselves, bnt chiefly by the encroach- 
ments of the Macedonian monarchs. This republic con- 
sisted originally of twelve towns, that were associated 
together for their mutual defence. They had the same 
friendships and the same enmities; the same coins, 
weights, and measures ; the same laws, and the same 
magistrates. These magistrates were elected annually, 
by a majority of voices throughout the whole com- 
munity. Twice in the year, or oftener, if necessary, 
a general assembly, consisting of deputies from tlie 
'lifferent cities, was held for the great purposes of 

^Tslation and government. The magistrates, who 
e invested with the supreme executive power, 
■ ore st^'led generals of the states of Achaia. They 
commanded the military force of the republic, and pos- 
sessed the right of presiding in the national assembly. 
Their number was originally two ; bnt from the incon- 
veniences attendant on a divided government, was at 
last reduced to one. A council of ten, called Demiurgi, 
assbted the general with their advice, and examined 
all matters intended to be brought before the national 
assembly, and proposed or rejected them at pleasure. 
The power of the Demiurgi, in this last respect, was 
exacUy the same as that of the lords of articles in the 
ancient government of Scotland. Besides these supe« 
rior magpistrates, every town had also its municipal 
na^stracy, consisting also, as is getierally supposed, 
like the national constitution, of a popular assembly, a 
council, and a presiding magistrate. With respect to 
the laws of the Achceans, the most material object in 
the history of any people, our knowledge is extremely 
imperfect. Such of them, however> as have come down 
to us, are proofe of their political wisdom. 

It was enacted, that whatever individual or town, 
belonging to the Achaean confederacy, should accept 
of any gratification whatsoever, in its public or private 
capacity, from prince or people, should be cut off from 
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the commonwealth of Achaia: that no member of the 
Achaean league shonld send any embassy, or contract 
any alliance or friendship with any prince or people, 
withoat the privity and approbation of the whole Ach- 
aean confederacy. The nnanimoas consent of the whole 
confederacy was necessary for the admission into it of 
any prince, state, or city. A convention of the national 
assembly was not to be granted at the request of any 
foreign prince, unless the matters to be offered to their 
consideration were first delivered in writing to the ge- 
neral of Achaia, and the conncil of ten, and pronounced 
by them to be of sufficient importance. The delibera- 
tions of every assembly were to be wholy confined to 
the matters on account of which they had been convened. 
In all debates, those who spoke were to deliver a short 
sketch of the arguments they employed, in order to 
their being considered the ensuing day ; and within 
three days at farthest, was the business before them to 
be finally determined. 

The general tendency of the Achaean league was so 
favourable to the liberties of mankind, that most of the 
neighbouring states associated themselves with it ; but 
w^en the power of Macedon became paramount to that 
of all Greece, many of the members deserted the con- 
federacy, and fell under the dominion of various tyrants. 
From this state of slavery, however, they were, in a 
little time, freed by the spirit and activity of Aratus, a 
native of Sicyon, who having first delivered his own 
country from the tyranny of Nicocles, its sovereign, 
and being in consequence of this chosen general of 
Achaia, proceeded to attack one petty tyrant after 
another, till at last he reestablished all the states of 
Greece in the possession of their ancient freedom. 
But this happy situation of affairs was not of long con- 
tinuance : it was soon overturned by the jealousy and 
ambition of those very parties, from whose love of 
liberty it had originally sprung. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM THE CONFEDERACY BETWEEN THE JETOLIANS AND 
SPARTANS AGAINST THE ACHiEANS, TO THE INVASION OF 
GRKECE BY ANTIOCHUS KING OF SYRIA. 

The ^tolians were the first that began to look with a 
jealous eje on the snperiority of the Achaeans over the 
other states of Greece ; and they laboured, and that 
with bat too mach saccess, to infase the like prejudices 
into the Spartans. The manners of this last people 
were now totally altered. They had exchanged poverty 
and hardy discipline for opulence and a luxurious style 
of living. The lands, which were formerly divided, in 
equal portions, among the whole body of the people, 
were now engrossed by a few fiamilies, who lived in 
the greatest splendour and magnificence, while the rest 
of the citizens were plunged in the utmost poverty and 
distress. Ag^s, one of their most virtuous kings, was 
put' to death, for attempting to restore the Agrarian 
and sumptuary laws of Lycurgus. Cleomenes, however, 
his successor, was more fortunate. He actually did 
restore these laws, though not till he had acquired 
sufficient popularity to set all opposition at defiance. 
This popularity he owed chiefly to the success of his 
arms against the Achaeans and their allies, several of 
whose towns he attacked and subdued ; and he even 
defeated their army in two pitched battles, the one at 
Leuctra, and the other at Hecatombaeum. 

Aratus, provoked at the conduct of Cleomenes in thus 
making war upon the Achaeans without any visible 
cause, threw himself on the protection of Antigonus, 
king of Macedon ; and, in order to induce him to grant 
the aid he requested, he entere<j( into a compact with 
that monarch, the conditions of which were, That the 
citadel of Corinth should be delivered into the hands of 
the king ; that he should be at the head of the Achaean 
confederacy, superintend their councils, and direct 
their operations ; that his army should be supported at 
their expense ; that neither embassy nor letter should 
be sent to any pawer without his approbation; and 
tiiat no city, state, or people, should be, from that time, 
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admitted into the Achaean league without his consent. 
From these articles it is evident, that the liberties of 
Achaia were now no more, and that the real soTcreign 
of that country was Antigonns. 

The condact of Aratus in making this treaty, was 
more unpopular than that of Cleomenes in attacking 
the Achieans : the consequence was, that most of the 
states of Greece abandoned the cause of the former, and 
espoused that of the latter, whom they now considered 
as the only protector of their liberties. But Antigonus» 
besides being an excellent general, was possessed of 
greater resources than any Cleomenes could command ; ' 
and thus having contrived, after various manoeuvres, 
to bring him to an engagement, he not only gave him 
a comfMcte overthrow, but compelled him to fly into 
Bgypt, where, being suspected of forming designs 
against the government, he was cruelly put to death. 

Antigonus himself died soon after, and was succeeded 
by Philip, the son of Demetrins, the last of the Mace- 
donian kings of that name. This prince, treading in the 
steps of his predecessor, resolved to give effectual aid 
to die Achseans ; which he accordingly did, by carrying 
the war into ^tolia itself, and reducing a great number 
of its strong holds. Though naturally possessed of 
great moderation, he now begtui to entertain the hope 
of making himself master of all Greece, by forming a 
junction with Hannibal, who was then carrying on war 
against the Romans. He sent ambassadors to the Car- 
thaginian general, and a treaty was concluded between 
them, importing, that Philip should furnish a fleet and 
army, to assist Hannibal in making a conquest of Italy ; 
after which, Hannibal should pass into Epire, and having 
completed the reduction of the whole country, should 
yiela up to Philip such- places as lay convenient for 
Macedon. Philip performed his part of the agreement. 
He entered the Ionian gulf with a lai^e fleet, and took 
Oricum, a seaport on the coast of Epire; but being 
surprised and defeated by the Romans, he was obliged 
to return disgracefully into his own country. 

The Romans had their hands too full of the war with 
Hannibal to think of carrying their arms into Macedon ; 
but they took care to find employment for Philip, by 
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encouragiiig his enemies in Greece to attack him* For 
this purpose they entered into a treaty with the 
iSStolians, of which the following were the principal 
conditions: That the iEtoliaus should immediately 
commence hostilities against Philip by land, which the 
Romans were to support by a fl^et of twenty galleys ; 
that whatever conquests might be made, from the con* 
fines of ^tolia to Corcyra, the cities, buildings, and 
territory, should belong to the JBtolians, but every 
other kind of plunder to the Romans. The Spartans 
and Eleans, with other states, were included in this 
alliance ; and the war commenced with the reduction of 
the island of Zacinthus, which, as an earnest of Roman 
generosity and good faith, was immediately annexed to 
9ie dominions of ^tolia. These things happened about 
two hundred and eight years before the birth of Christ. 

The Romans having thus obtained a footing in Greece, 
soon extended and established their power throughout 
the whole of that renowned country. Agreeably to 
their usual policy, they availed themselves of the cre- 
dulity, the dissensions, the ambition, and the avarice of 
the diirerent chiefs ; ever vigilant to support the weaker 
against the stronger party, that the diminished strength 
of each individual state might lead the way to the con- 
quest of4he whole. 

Meanwhile the war continued to be carried on be- 
tween Philip and the i£tolians with equal vig^our, and 
almost with equal success on both sides, till at last the 
former was obliged to return into his own kingdom, to 
suppress a rebellion which had there broke out. The 
Acfaaeans, however, though deprived of the aid of so 
powerful a monarch, were still able to make head 
ag^nst their enemies. They were now commanded by 
Philopcemen in the room of Aratus, whom Philip had 

Soisoned, on account of his opposing the ambitious 
esign which the latter had formed of subduing all 
Greece. They even defeated the armies of JBtolia and 
Elis in a great battle ; but after the war had continued 
for the space of six years, it was at leng^ terminated 
by a peace between Uie Romans on the one hand, and 
Philip on the other. 
This peace, however, was but of short duration. For 
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Philip haviDg invaded the dominions of the king of 
Egypt, as also the territories of several of the states of 
Greece, complaints were brought against him on that 
aoconnt, before the Roman senate, who immediately 
dispatched an ambassador to him, strictly charging him, 
in the name of the repnblic, to desist from all hostilities 
against those powers, and to refer the matters in dispute 
between him and them to a fidr arbitration. Marcus 
j£milins, who carried this order, delivered it with all 
that dignity and firmness which distinguished the Roman 
character. " The boastful inexperience of yonth," said 
the king to him, " thy gracefalness of person, and still 
more, the name of Roman, inspire thee with this haugh- 
tiness. It is my wish that Rome may observe the faith 
of treaties ; but should she be inclined again to hazard 
an appeal to arms, I trust, that with the protection of the 
gods, I shall render the Macedonian name as formidable 
as that of the Roman." These events happened about 
one hundred and ninety-nine years before the birth of 
Christ. 

Philip soon found, that the style of the Roman am- 
bassadors was not more imperious, than their power 
was irresistible; for Titus Quintus Flaminius, being 
appointed to command against him, reduced him, in a 
little time, to the hard necessity of accepting a peace on 
the following conditions : " That all the Greek cities, 
both in Asia and Europe, should be free, and restored 
to the enjoyment of their own laws ; that Philip, before 
the next isthmian games, should deliver up to the 
Romans all the Greeks he had in any part of his domi- 
nions, and evacuate all the places he possessed either in 
Greece or in Asia : that he should g^ve up all prisoners 
and deserters : that he should surrender all his decked 
ships of every kind, five small vessels, and his own gaU 
ley of sixteen, banks of oars, excepted ; that he should 
pay the Romans a thousand talents, one half down, and 
the rest at ten equal annual payments ; and that as a 
security for the performance of these articles, he should 
give hostages, his son Demetrius being one* This event 
happened a hundred and ninety-three years before 
Christ. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FROM THE INVASION OF GREECE BY ANTlOCHUS TO THE 
TIME OF ITS BECOMING A ROMAN PROVINCE. 

Though the Romans, by their treaty with Philip, pre- 
tended to reestablish the Greeks in the possession of 
their ancient freedom, yet nothing was farther from 
their intention. On the contrary, thev meant to reduce 
them under their own dominion. The question was 
not whether the Greeks should be enslaved, but who 
should be their masters ; and the Romans thought, and 
it must be owned with some shadow of justice, that 
there was no people in the world better entitled to such 
a distinction than themselves. They therefore sought 
for a plausible pretext of carrying their arms a second 
time into Greece ; and it was not long before this was 
afforded them, by Antiochns king of Syria. For that 
prince having invaded Greece under pretence of sup" 
porting his own rights, was opposed by the Romans on 
the specious plea of defending the public liberty ; and 
who not only defeated his forces, but compelled him to 
retire into his Asiatic dominions. The ^tolians too, 
though they formerly cooperated with the Romans as 
allies, could not think of enduring them as masters ; 
and they therefore endeavoured to thwart their design 
of usurping the sovereignty of the Grecian republics ; 
but the consul Acilius Glabrio soon reduced their power 
to so low an ebb^ that they were ^lad to accept of a 
peace upon any terms, and even virtually to give up 
their independence, by promising to pay observance to 
the empire and majesty of the Roman people. 

The efforts of the Achaeans, to prevent the establish- 
ment of the Roman empire in Greece, were not more 
successful. Above a thousand of their leading men 
were transported to Rome, in order to answer for the 

Sretended crime of having secretly abetted the king of 
lacedon, who had had the courage or temerity to oppose 
the Romans in the field. But that prince, whose name 
waa Perseus, and who was son and successor to Philip, 
was not only defeated in a great battle; but being 
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taken prisoner, was carried to Rome, and thrown into 
a dungeon, where he starred himself to death. His 
only snrriving son, Alexander, became a clerk to one 
of ue Roman magistrates. Macedon was immediately 
formed into a Roman proyince, as were likewise, in a 
little time after, all the different states of Greece. 
These things fell ont abont a hundred and sixty-three 
years before the birth of Christ. 

From thb time forward few erents of any great con- 
sequence happened in Greece, and those that occurred 
belong more properly to Roman than to Grecian history. 
We shall therefore pursue them no forther at present, 
but conclude with observing, that depressed as the 
Greeks now unhappily were under a foreign yoke, and 
consequentlv deprived of their national character as a 
free and in<]fependent people, they yet retained, amidst 
all their calamities, that strength of genius and delicacy 
of taste, that quickness of inyention and acnteness of 
discernment, for which they had ever been remarkable : 
that they helped to polish their haughty, and as yet but 
half-civilized conquerors; that, upon the destruction 
of the western empire, they successfully cultivated the 
arts and sciences, while all the rest of the world was 
sunk in the grossest ignorance and barbarism ; and that, 
upon the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, they 
carried those arts and sciences with them into Italy, 
and there paved the way for the revival of that learning, 
which has ever since enlightened, and still continues 
to enlighten mankind. 



THE END. 
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